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TWENTY NEW POEMS ATTRIBUTED 


TO TENNYSON, PRAED, AND LANDOR: 


PART TWO 


a ART ONE of this article (VS, March 1961) presented my argu- 
6\) ments for attributing a number of hitherto unknown poems to 

Tennyson, Praed, and Landor, and reproduced the eleven poems 
which I attributed to Tennyson. Full bibliographical details were ap- 
pended to that article. The eight poems I attributed to Praed and the 
one I attributed to Landor are reproduced below. The attribution of the 
Descent of the Naiad to Landor was made with some hesitation. What 
follows is an attempt to justify the attribution in greater detail. 

To account for the appearance of this poem in the Literary 
Chronicle (n.s., no. 7 [12 July 1828], pp. 29-30), and its subsequent 
retirement to oblivion, I draw on Professor Super for the remark that 
Landor habitually gave his unpublished manuscripts to his friends and 
agents “without in the least remembering to whom they had gone” 
(Landor, p. 255). I suggest, then, that Landor sent the MS of the Naiad 
to Hare, and forgot that he had done so; that Hare handed the MS to 
his young friend Maurice, to aid him in his journalistic venture; and 
that Maurice sent the MS to his printer, who discarded it as a matter of 
routine. Hare soon departed on an extensive continental tour, and 
Maurice was preoccupied with the acquisition of the Athenaeum and 
the merging of his two properties; if either man ever remembered Lan- 
dor’s poem, and ascertained the loss of the MS, he may well have salved 
his conscience by the supposition that Landor had retained a copy, and 
the old saw about letting sleeping dogs lie. In a letter, Mr. Super has 
objected that Hare would not have published the poem anonymously; 
the fact is, that the journalistic convention of the day, which Maurice 
applied strictly in his properties, dictated the anonymous publication 
of verse. To some other objections, of which Mr. Super has courteously 


Opposite: above, portrait of W. M. Praed (“‘at the age of thirty. From the lithograph by M. Gauci, 
after the painting by Arminius Mayer”), from Derek Hudson, A Poet in Parliament (London, 
1939), frontispiece; below, portrait of W. S. Landor, aetat 51 (“done at Florence, Sep™ 12, 
1826”), from Malcolm Elwin, Savage Landor (New York, 1941), facing p. 230. 
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informed me, I address the following remarks: I argue that the Naiad 
(which is dated March 1826) is not alien to Landor’s poetical practice 
near that time.! 

The first step in examining an anonymous poem of the early nine- 
teenth century may well be a survey of its metrical character, for if it 
combines any degree of metrical control with imaginative validity, the 
number of men who may be supposed to have written it will be severely 
limited, and a comparison with the work of any one man may be easily 
arranged. I have placed the results of my examination with commentary 
in Appendix, i; they are followed in Appendix, ii, by a detailed metrical 
comparison of the Naiad with four passages of decasyllabic verse pub- 
lished by Landor. On this evidence it seems possible to say, first, that 
the Naiad exhibits a definite metrical character that required consider- 
able skill for its consistent employment; and, second, that the poem is 
compatible with Landor’s metrical practice in blank verse between 
1824 and 1842, and indeed closely resembles it both in general and in 
a number of highly significant particulars. The demonstration does not 
constitute proof that Landor wrote the Naiad, of course, for its is con- 
ceivable that the metrical arrangement was a convention of the day, or 
was shared by Landor with at least one other versifier of classical tastes. 
Although these alternatives are logically undeniable, they will seem 
improbable to anyone aware of the degree to which a man’s metrical 
practice is idiosyncratic, and the narrowness of the range over which 
it may be expected to vary within a period of no great length. We may 
limit our deduction to the statement that the metrical evidence proves 
that Landor might well have written the Naiad, and pursue the argu- 
ment by considering the imagery, diction, and rhythms of the poem. It 
contains one of Landor’s central images, which he used in a number of 
his most successful poems. I do not refer to the Naiad as a creature of 
classical mythology; I mean the Naiad as a lovely and open-hearted girl, 
unaware or incredulous of impending evil. The image glows at the focus 
of the Greek mind, as Landor saw it (a rather important qualification ), 
for it presents the opposition of virtue and fate. In the image, virtue has 
the qualities of youth, beauty, and confidence in good; it is genial, inno- 
cent, and vulnerable. In the image, fate is inexplicable, ineluctable, and 
inexorable. In a simple form the image underlies Landor’s two most 
famous lyrics, devoted to Rose Aylmer and Dirce. Into the Faesulan Idyl 
the girl comes as pure and tender beauty; all foreboding knowledge re- 


1 For Professor Super’s comments on Mr. Paden’s current arguments, see this issue’s 
“Comments and Queries.” — 
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mains unspoken in the mind of the narrator. She reaches up to gather 
blossoms from an orange-tree: 


I saw the light that made the glossy leaves 
More glossy; the fair arm, the fairer cheek 
Warmed by the eye intent on its pursuit; 
I saw the foot, that, altho half-erect 
From the grey slipper, could not lift her up 
To what she wanted: I held down a branch 
And gather’d her some blossoms, since their hour 
Was come, 

every one her gown received from me 
Was fairer than the first . . I thought not so, 
But so she praised them to reward my care. 
I said: you find the largest. 

This, indeed, 
Cried she, is large and sweet. 
She held one forth, 

Whether for me to look at or to take 
She knew not, nor did I; but taking it 
Would best have solved (and this she felt) her doubts. 
I dared not touch it; for it seemed a part 
Of her own self; fresh, full, the most mature 
Of blossoms, yet a blossom; with a touch 
To fall, and yet unfallen. 


In the Elysian Fields the shade of Iphigeneia approaches Agamemnon, 
who still quivers from the dagger of Clytemnestra, in filial trust and 


humble joy: 


Father! I now may lean upon your breast 
And you with unreverted eyes will grasp 
Iphigeneia’s hand. 
We are not shades, 
Surely! for yours throbs yet. 
And did my blood 
Win Troy for Greece? 
Ah! ’twas ill-done, to shrink; 
But the sword gleam’d so sharp; and the good priest 
Trembled, and Pallas frown’d above, severe. 


Tell how my mother fares who loved me so, 

And griev’d, as ’twere for you, to see me part. 
Frown not, but pardon me for tarrying 

Amid too idle words, nor asking how 

She prais’d us both (which most?) for what we did. 


Like a child, she has rather accepted than forgiven; she comes seeking 
and offering love to the man who killed her. And the Hamadryad, as 
everyone knows, was gentle, lovely, loving, and faithful. When Rhaicos, 
her human lover, first kissed her 
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’Tis said that laughs were heard within the wood: 
But who should hear them? and whose laughs? and why? 
She was destroyed through a meaningless chance gesture of her lover. 
Without trying to enumerate all such maidens in Landor’s work, I may 
mention those in A Mother's Tale (1837) and Enallos and Cymodameia 
(1846). The Descent of the Naiad presents the image in a less developed 
form; it may be considered in the light of a first lyric sketch. The fact 
seems to me an adequate basis for the attribution of the poem to Landor. 
Others, however, may welcome the mention of such comparative- 
ly slight indications of Landor’s hand in the poem as the bold Latinisms 
(“as though you had secured me”; “no more [the] distant low of herds 
shall greet”); the phrase “with oft-reverted eye,” which is directly 
comparable to one in the Shades, “with unreverted eyes”; or the imagi- 
native leap to an unexpectedly happy final phrase: 
Where ’mid the fringe of pendant maidenhair 


And all the stilly twilight of my noon 
I sat in cool abstraction. 


A similar use of a general idea appears in a line from the Shades: 
Freshness breathes round me from some breeze above. 


One speech by Iphigeneia, in praise of her father, may be taken to indi- 
cate Landor’s gift of tenderness without sentimentality: 


None on earth 

Ever was half so kindly in his house, 

And so compliant, even to a child. 

Never was snatcht your robe away from me, 

Though going to the council. 
In the Naiad a similar effect appears in the lines that relate how no 
more the Spring shall 

Like an over-anxious mother, wake her buds 

By breathing kisses on them. 
Here in the first line the rhythm relaxes into a soft fullness by means 
of anacrusis. In a similar rhythmic invention, the short Virgilian line 
and, as its second foot, the “tribrach” are used to make the melody turn 
and subside: 

Till, loosening her sleek hair, 

Which fell around her like a misty veil, 

She closed her eyes and sunk into the Spring. 
Such passages are not written by an unpracticed hand. They may be 
compared in their skill and appositeness with the first two lines of the 
Faesulan Idyl, where an anapest (the one true anapest: precipitate 
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Spring), a spondee and a lesser Ionic (with one light bound; Into hot 
Summer's) combine to give a similar large clear phrasing: 


Here, where precipitate Spring with one light bound 
Into hot Summer’s lusty arms expires. 


APPENDIX 


i. The Descent of the Naiad is written in unrhymed decasyllabic verse, in 
rising rhythm. As the author declines the traditional device of elision between suc- 
cessive words — I have provided evidence on the point, in the entries below the table 
— the scansion presents few difficulties. The poem is of course basically iambic. The 
trochees, spondees, and lesser Ionics occur chiefly in the first three feet, and — as a 
matter of comparable distribution — weight the beginning of the poetic line. What I 
have termed “weak iambs” are disyllables in which an unstressed syllable is fol- 
lowed by a preposition; in ten cases out of twenty-one the preposition is of. Whether 
such feet were permissible, and how they should be classified, were questions hotly 
debated in English metrical theory of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
There is no need here to decide their true significance; the important point is that in 
the Naiad they are almost wholly confined to the third and fourth feet. I deduce that 
the author was aware of their special character, and determined to place them only 
where it would suit his plan. The term pyrrhic I have reserved for a few cases in 
which an unstressed syllable is followed either by the conjunction and or the definite 
article, neither of them capable, except in rhetorical use, of bearing true stress; again, 
these are divided between the third and fourth feet. The “anapests” are feet in which 
the first two, unstressed, syllables either oppose contiguous vowels or have vowels 
separated only by a medial r or n; these are restricted to the third and fifth feet. 
Such “anapests,” and a similar “tribrach,” held a central station in English prosodical 
discussion. Most theorists agreed that no foot of three syllables could be substituted 
for a foot of two syllables, with certain exceptions — the kind of feet now in question. 
The argument grew intense as men attempted to define the nature of these excep- 
tions: should the first two syllables be considered short, and equivalent in combina- 
tion to one long syllable? Or should the first two syllables be said to coalesce into 
one, by elision through the medial liquid? According to his answer, a metrist tended 
to make meter a matter of quantity or of stress and the counting of syllables. As the 
author of the Naiad declines the ordinary practice of elision between successive 
words, we may not easily suppose him to have considered such feet to elide into 
iambs; on the other hand, he does not seem to have thought such feet fully equiv- 
alent to an iamb, for he restricts them to particular places in his line. He admits no 
other trisyllabic substitutions. Together, the distribution of pyrrhics, “weak iambs,” 
and “anapests” lightens the latter part of the line in the same way that the distribu- 
tion of trochees, spondees, and lesser Ionics give weight to the beginning. 

Stepping beyond the realm of pure prosody for the moment, one may add 
that out of the seventy-cight lines in the poem, about sixty-five are followed by at 
least a perceptible pause, enforced by the syntax; conversely, among the dozen-odd 
lines that are enjambed, no fewer than nine are firmly welded to their successors by 
the juxtaposition of a grammatical subject and its verb. In other words, the occur- 
rence and absence of terminal pause indicate rhythmical control of a high order. 
Taken together, the distribution of the substitutions that weight the beginning and 
lighten the end of the poetic line, and the great predominance of terminal pause, em- 
phasize the existence of the line as a moulded entity, and engender a formal structure 
of considerable effect in the quality of the poem. Of course, these factors cannot alone 
insure a poem’s nature. The diction will control the tone; the interplay between the 
meter and the syntax will provide or muffle rhythm; and the distribution of quantity 
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among the syllables will cause the lines to sing, to speak, or to mutter, as the author's 
intention and his degree of skill determine. 


Taste I: Metrical analysis, The Descent of the Naiad. 
1st 


Trochees 17 

Spondees 

Lesser Ionics 

Pyrrhics 

“Weak Iambs” 

“Anapests” 

“Tribrachs” 

Evidence against the use of elision between words: 


line 11 While whirled in eddies the autumnal drift 
53 While in mid-heaven the intenser sun 


Typical feet: 


Trochee: 57 Panting with fierce insufferable heat 
Spondee: 43 The forester’s blithe note, love’s secret sigh 
Lesser Ionic: 6 On the parched pathway thrown, consume away 
Pyrrhic: ' 92 My wave recurrent felt it, and the Fauns 
“Weak Iamb”: 8 Shall to the music of its murmurs flow 

19 Willows, which drank the spirit of my stream 

25 Repay your sheltering fondness with its smile 

70 Which bubble up and sparkle in her pool 
“Anapest”: 20 Bending in reverence to it? At your fall 

52 —She said, and Sirius flared his angry torch 

55 The winds discoursed not — nor did battening flocks 
“Tribrach”: 66 Till, loosening her sleek hair 
Hypercatalexis: 21 The Dryad shrieks through all my vales resounded 
Anacrusis: 28 Like an over-anxious mother, wake her buds 


ii. The figures below may be subsumed in rather general statements. The 
same denial of elision as in the Naiad allows the same kind of analysis, and the 
analysis brings to light similar metrical structures. The distribution of non-iambic 
feet varies, but it does not vary much; the same special kinds of feet appear in almost 
the; same restricted ways. (One true anapest appears in the Faesulan Idyl.) The 
Shades includes a higher proportion of trochees, the Idyl and the Hamadryad a 
higher proportion of lesser Ionics, because of their respective dramatic and medita- 
tive modes of speech. Considered in their chronological order, the five passages 
show very plausible trends, into which the Naiad fits acceptably: “dactyls” and 
“tribrachs” disappear early; pyrrhics cluster closer to the center of the line; “weak 
iambs” and “anapests” cluster more closely in the second and fourth feet; spondees 
and lesser Ionics spread more evenly throughout the line. Though for the sake of 
brevity I have called all the passages decasyllabic, the Naiad contains five lines with 
hypercatalexis (that is, with an eleventh, unstressed syllable); two such lines occur 
in Regeneration, and three in the Shades — and the remaining forty-six lines of the 
Shades contain eight more. A single example of anacrusis in the Naiad has no paral- 
lel; the same poem contains one shortened line, on the Virgilian model. 
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1 19 

2 11 

4 

2 4 

11 1 21 

‘ 3 7 

° ° 1 


TABLE II: Comparison of the metrical character of five passages. 
Key: R_ Regeneration (first 78 lines); publ. 1824; Welby & Wheeler, XVI, 123 ff. 

N_ The Descent of the Naiad (78 lines of blank verse); dated 1826; publ. 
1828. 

F Faesulan Idyl (59 lines, only); publ. 1831. To make a figure strictly com- 
parable, add one-third. Welby & Wheeler, XVI, 5 ff. 

S The Shades of Agamemnon and Iphigeneia (first 78 lines); publ. 1836; 
Welby & Wheeler, XIV, 211 ff. 

H The Hamadryad (first 78 lines); publ. 1842; Welby & Wheeler, XIV, 
283 ff. 5 


and 3rd 4th 5th Totals 


Beate 


VQaWAN 


“Tribrachs”: 


R 
N 
F 

H 
R 
N 
F 

S 

H 
R 
N 
F 
S 

H 
R 
N 
F 

H 
R 
N 
F 
S 

H 
R 
N 
F 
S 

H 
N 
F 
R 


1 


“Dactyls”: 
* Includes one true anapest. 
Evidence against Landor’s use of elision between words: 


Regeneration (1824), line 15 The passions flourish, the affections die 
The Hamadryad (1842), line 74 And the axe shone behind him in their eyes. 
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17 > 1 1 . 19 
28 2 3 2 
17 . a 
1 4 4 
1 2 . 
1 4 4 
Lesser Ionics: 
— 3 — 
mew 
—2— 
Pyrrhics: 
: 1 
“Weak lambs”: 3 
; 1 11 1 21 
2 5 10 
3 7 
“Anapests”: 2 4 
; 3 7 
2° 2 6° 
or 2 5 
2 3 6 
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ATTRIBUTED TO 


Literary Advertisement. — The following queer production has been sent us, in the 


hope, we imagine, of obtaining for its author some employment in the Literary 


TextTvuat Norte: The punctuation in the Literary Chroni- 
cle and the Athenaeum was heavy and stiff. Assuming 
that it represents house styles and the indifference of 
compositors to verse, I have changed it freely. Rather 
than trying to approximate the pointing of the authors’ 
manuscripts, I have sought to work out a pointing which 
will enforce their intentions and rhythms (as far as I 
comprehend them) for readers of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. The vocative is reproduced as O rather than as Oh. 
Emendations: Poet’s Address: 10 compact / compact; 53 
falling / failing; Song: 16 grapeshot / grape; Little Boy: 
4 rules / rule; (first note) his toes / his own toes; 
Introductory Canto: XIII, 6 appears / appear; XV, 11 
find in me / here is one. The last corrects a wholesale 
misreading of the ductus litterarum by a compositor. 
Descent of the Naiad: 11 Drained / Stained; 38 muse- 
fed / muse-led; 44 maidenhau / maidenhair. 


Chronicle. Of this, we are concerned to say, we can hold out no prospect; but charity 
induces us to print, as an advertisement, the really very moderate terms on which it 
would appear that this ingenious individual is willing to dispose of the creations of 


his versatile pen: — 


ADVERTISEMENT — To Eprrors 


Of magazine, review, or journal, 
Monthly or annual, prose or verse, 

Quarterly, weekly, or diurnal. 
A man of letters, sore decayed, 

(So Genius sinks while Folly rises) 
Begs leave to offer to the trade 


The following READY-MONEY PRICES: 


Translations of The Runes of Finland, 


Popular songs of Tombuctoo, 

Six Essays on the State of Greenland, 
(Per sheet or essay) £ 2.2; 

Notes on the War in the Peninsula, 
£10.10 shillings for the lot, 

With illustrations from the pencil o’ 


Some hero since sublimely shot. 


A brief review of what the state is 


Of German wisdom, wit, and lore, 
(Divine Idea thrown in gratis) 

“Warranted genuine,” £ 4.4; 
Theosophic and sentimental — 

And for the same most moderate sum, 


A super-Saxon Transcendental 
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Biography of Jacob Béhme.* 


A rich assortment and variety 

Of “Anecdotes” from Clubs in London, 
Things oddly done in high society 

And reputations oddly undone; 
Tricks of a certain M-rch-n-ss, 

Evening amusements of Prince E., 
Love passages of M-ms-lle S. 

(Warranted also), £3.3. 


If to be fully gorged with these 
The public taste too quickly varies, 
Perhaps the author's self may please — 
HIMSELF AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES: 
With bolts of true satiric thunder 
He'll blast his friends and foes all round, 
But can’t in conscience sell them under 
(His soul included) £50. 


2 A Poet’s Appress To His Muse 


Inscribed to Earl Mountcharles. 


My Lord, — E’er since the votive days 
Of Halifax were strewn with bays, 

And poets, fond of dedicating, 

Kept anxious readers sometimes waiting 
While they prefaced the coming story 
With compliments to Whig or Tory, 
Things seem, my Lord, at least to me, 
Not quite so well as they might be; 

Or else — and this I think’s a fact — 
They're not — let’s see — not so compact 
As when the Muse, with all due honour, 
Had other “greatness thrust upon her,” 
And stepp’d into the world more free, 
Companion’d by nobility. 


Yes, things are changed since Pope and Swift 
Wrote somewhat with more care and thrift; 
When people who essay’d to rhyme G 
Made more of thought and less of time 

Than those who, at the present day, 

Have nought to do but rhyme away, 

As though ’twas but the occupation 

Of every sinner in the nation. 

Yes, things are changed, my Lord, and we 
(So great is our proficiency 

In all those matters which of yore 


® A high-Dutch theosopher and shoemaker, who flourished in the seventeenth century. In 
vindication of the purity of our metre we solicit due attention to the dots over the 6, and 
to the fundamental rules of German accent. The final e may be sunk in the pronunciation. 
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Were known, perhaps, to half a score ) 
Stand forward, one and all, and claim 
A sort of undivided fame; 

Grow patrons all and poets too, 

And critics able to review; 

Talk learnedly of present things 

And of our great imaginings; 

In short, compare them with the past 
And at the wonder stand aghast. 


I sha’n’t attempt, howe’er, to dwell 
On matters which you know so well; 
Nor at this moment interfere 

With things which have no business here; 
But glancing o’er them as a text 

To what, my Lord, is coming next, 
Beg leave most humbly to submit 
What for the Muse’s eye was writ 
By one who, I’m concerned to say, 
Left this mad world the other day, 
Abstracting with his hopes and fears 
The promise of the coming years 
And certain joys — but ’tis too late — 
One can’t pretend to strive with fate. 


ACHATES 


A Poer’s Appress To His Muse 


O thou, whatever thou may’st be — 

Sylph, Gnome, or Shade, or Deity! 

Thou who so often dost inspire 

The wit when it begins to tire; 

Put mettle in a failing verse 

And all the clouds of thought disperse; 
Nay, sometimes in a modest brain 

Wake fancies that ne’er sleep again — 
Dear meddling Nymph, just step this way, 
I've got a word or two to say. 


I do’n't intend to call thee jade 

For all the mischief thou hast made, 

Nor be, as others might, abusive 

For all thy wicked arts inclusive, 

The sinful spells and God knows what 
Which thou hast thrown about my lot... 
But simply tell thee what I think 

In black and white, and pen and ink. 


What devil put it in thy head 

To dream of me? Why not instead 
Have let me go my sober way, 
As happy as the livelong day? 
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I thought thee well enough, ’tis true, 
That is to say, as others do; 

And listen’d to thy voice at times 

In various ways and various rhymes; 
Read now this poet, now the other, 

And look’d upon him as my brother, 

But should as soon have thought of death 
As plucking bays from out thy wreath, 
Had not thy most confounded spells, 
Harps, lutes, and lyres, and magic shells 
Rung such sweet music in my ear 

I could not for the world forbear, 

But tumbled in the net at once, 

Though half a fool and just a dunce. 

To thee ’tis true I something owe 

Of thought and serious musing, and 
Abstractions not more deep than bland; 
Yet when I cast the backward glance 
To days of boyhood and romance 

And trace them upward to the present, 
When matters are not quite so pleasant, 
I'd rather be as I have been 

When life and hope and all were green 
Than go, as I must go, I fear, 

Before my time into “the sere 

And yellow leaf,” as Shakespeare says 
In one of his more serious plays. 

Yes, what are all these toys to me, 
Now I have got an eye to see? 

These airy phantoms, though so sooth? 
When once one comes to know the truth 
What matters it if people think 

One scribbles with Castalian ink? 

Or that the vellum post one uses 

Is gilt and hot-press’d like the Muses’? 
Alas! alas! the truth will come 

To make one feel a little glum 

When, after years of idle dreaming, 
Hopes, fears, contrivances, and schemirg, 
Ambitious visions, and what not, 

To make one loathe one’s common lot, 
We wake with morals half perverted, 
And sigh o’er truths with which we flirted 
Until it be too late to mend 

Unless by chance we've got — “a friend.” 


You think I rave — well, as you please: 
. God send my mind was more at ease! 

But know’st thou not the secret cause? 

Alas! ’tis not as once it was. 

Have I not staked my every chance, 

Youth, strength, powers, fame, and aye, perchance, 
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A very fair inheritance, 

For all thy honied smiles and graces, 
Thy syren spells and mock embraces? 
Have I not forfeited for this 

A handsome average of bliss? 

And lost, by being over-nice, 

My hopes for thee, thou cockatrice? 
Have I not left the path in which 

So many other knaves grow rich, 

The sober path of matters real 

For matters flimsy and ideal? 

The calm, pains-taking, thrifty course 
For one — I can’t say how much worse! 
What though the former be but plain, 
Be nought for love and all for gain, 
Dry, formal, stiff, and but so so, 

’Tis heaven to this, as matters go; 

Tis heaven to earth with those who find, 
As I do, things not to their mind, 

And wish, and wish, and wish with me 
Thou was’t at bottom of the sea! 

I feel a wish to be — 

Aye, yes, to be like others stirring 
Without this sighing and demurring; 
To hold my own and proper place 
With others in this motley race; 

To wrestle with the world and take 
My share of wine and oil and cake; 

In short, to feel and know enjoyment 
By having what I want — employment: 
That want which is the source of all 
My grief, converting it to gall; 

The very cause of all my care 

And sometimes, as I think — despair! 


The truth must out! — Come nearer yet! 
Remember’st thou those locks of jet, 
Those glossy locks of which I spoke 
Some time ago? Nay, ’twas no joke; 


Remember’st thou those eyes of blue 
And those dark silken lashes too? 
That cheek so pale save when a tint 
Of virgin rose came blushing in’t? 
Dost thou remember them? Dost thou 
Not own the sweet reniembrance now? 


Pshaw! plague on thee! why should I tell 
Of thoughts that all so sacred dwell 
Within my breast? Why should I speak 
Of happiness I’ve yet to seek? 

Of love that whispers vainly still 
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*Mid worldly prospects cold and chill? 
Of mutual wishes, mutual fears, 

The hope that comes and disappears 
When reason with obtrusive mien 
Steps with its icy glance between 

And points to each how sad and vain 
The selfish joy that’s bought with pain! 
I hear a voice — Tis soft and low; 

I hear a sigh — too well I know 

Why that young sigh is half suppress’d 
And stifled in its balmy nest: 

Too well, dear S., too well I feel 

The love that thou must half conceal 
Before a father’s watchful eye, 

Till time shall give it sanctity. 

Alas! and now from me thou art 

E’en as a banish’d thing apart, 

A wanderer on a distant shore 

With hopes and fears unknown before 
And sorrows that from day to day 
Upon thy gentle cheek do prey 

To make mine own more sad and deep, 
As though I could not choose but weep. 


Yet should we droop? It may not be 


Far other thoughts have come to me; 


I feel a strength unknown before, 

A power increasing more and more; 

A buoyancy of heart and mind 

That leaves the lagging fear behind, 
And whispers that, for all the past, 
Thou shalt be mine — be mine at last! 


But as for thee, thou Circean thing! 
Thou cause of all my wandering, 
Woes, fancies, errors, and those tears, 
Unwept and wept, for many years — 
I give thee up, I give thee to 

The — but no matter, just now, who! 
From this time forth I mean to be 
No longer fool’d, thou jade! by thee; 
To dream no dreams but such as may 
Be dreamt along the common way; 
Begin the world afresh, and try 

To make amends for years gone by; 
Turn — let me see — a lawyer, or 

It may be a philosopher 

Or politician, and indite 

Some sober pamphlet (if i write) 

In which I'll throw a little learning 
To show my parts to the discerning, 
Or prove to clearest demonstration 
The good and evil in the nation 
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That — but I'll stop, and for the rest 
It’s quite a secret in my breast. 


Sonc 


The pints and the pistols, the pike-staves and pottles, 
The trooper’s fierce shout and the toper’s bold song; 
O! theirs is such friendship that battles and bottles 


When going together can never go wrong. 


The wine of the vintner, the blood of the Roundhead, 
The Cavalier taps them with equal delight; 

And we are the boys for whom always abounded 
Good casks for the table, good casques for the fight. 


Then thus do we drink to the flag and the flagon, 
The two stoutest allies the world ever saw; 

For war without wine would so wearily drag on 
That none but a blockhead the bilbo would draw. 


The can and the cannon sure never can bicker, 
Full quarts and free quarters shall still be our cry; 
One hand draws the blade and the other the liquor, 
And grape is the best of all shot — when we're dry. 


Drink sack and sack cities — whet swords and wet gullets, 
Nor blush, jolly boys, when we make it our boast 
That, friends as we are both to bowls and to bullets, 
We're not always fond of the charge of the host. 


Who like not both swilling and killing are asses, 
For Bacchus was surely the brother of Mars; 

So shrink not to charge to the muzzles your glasses 
And fire off a salvo for wine-cups and wars. 


SONG FROM AN UNPUBLISHED OPERa, I. 


Ye dear departed hours! 
When, ’mid enchanted bowers, 

Conjured by love and hope, my heart went maying; 
With visionary fruits and dreamy flowers 

Fantastically playing: — 


Ye hours for ever fled! 
Life’s glory with ye sped; 

And now, alas! how changed the scenes I haunted! 
The fruits are withered, and the flowers dead, 

The bowers disenchanted. 


Of all the things that were 
So bright, so flattering fair, 

Pale pining shades are now alone remaining: 
Once, daintiest music filled the charméd air, 
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But now, a slow complaining. 


In melancholy mood, 
Over the memory of joys departed; — 

Love lingers o’er them; they're his birth-day food, 
And make him tender-hearted. 


Sonc From AN UNPUBLISHED Opera, II. 


How blithely ring the merry merry bells! 
What is’t their gladsome music tells? 

So cheerily they're ringing; — 
‘Hail happy, happy, happy bride! 
Joy in thy heart for aye abide, 

Thy nuptial song we're singing.’ 
Oh happy bride! how her heart doth bound, 
While the merry merry bells ring round! 


Ring on, ring on, ye merry merry bells! 
All saddening fears your music quells, 

And hope, within me springing, 
Whispers that some fair morn, ere long, 
Some joyous morn, my nuptial song 

Ye'll gladsomely be singing; — 
Then, happy bride, how my heart will bound, 
While the merry merry bells ring round! 


V.A. 


6 Tue LittLe Boy AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 


(The following very clever parody has been forwarded to us by an accomplished 
correspondent, who, no doubt, imagined that we were too furious in our admiration 
of Wordsworth to insert it. We have a malicious pleasure in showing him that he is 
mistaken. The test by which we would try any person’s faith in a great man, is the 
capacity he evinces for hearing him ridiculed without losing one jot of his reverence 
for him. We rejoice to think that our faith in Wordsworth, as a poet and a philosopher, 
will stand this test; and we can truly say, that we never felt greater admiration for 
the exquisite poem of We are Seven, than at the moment we were reading this 
parody of it. — Ed.) 


My dear Mr. Editor, — You know how long you have been trying to imbue me with 
your admiration for Wordsworth, and how long I have shut my deaf ears to your 
eloquence. It has, however, come at length to this tardy inspiration. Last night I 
read the wonderful poem, “We are Seven,” and in one instant it occurred to me that 
Wordsworth was the grandest of poets, past or present. My swelling admiration in- 
creased till at last it poured itself forth in the form of the few stanzas which I en- 
close. Judge whether, in the fervour of my respect, I have not caught something of 
the metaphysical and poetical spirit of the great bard. 


A STUMPFER 
Valley of the Shadow of Death 
Tuesday evening. 
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In his “Commentary on Confucious” Kant maintains that children are born with 
transcendental notions of number. A modern poet “in whose physiognomy will be 
found no metaphysical abstruseness,” anxious to show the results of his investigation 
of his theory, has versified them in the following poem: 


A dirty boy, dear brother Jem, 
That never went to school! — 

May he not know arithmetic’s 
Self - pre-existing - rule? 


I met a little chimney-sweep, 
A dark-complexion’d youth, 
And he look’d wild — as if he knew 
The transcendental truth. 


He wore no stockings, on his back 
The clust’ring soot hung thick, 

His face was black — and very black — 
It almost made me sick. ' 


“Great toes and small — upon your feet 
How many may there be,” 

The little simple child said “Axe?” 
And laughing stared at me. 


I do declare I loved his air — 
His little playful passion, 
His disregard for all the forms 
Of hollow-hearted fashion. 


“How many toes are on each foot, 
My little boy,” I cried; 

“My father has got five on each,”® 
The little boy replied. 


“And now suppose, my little boy, 
You cut off his great toe: 

How many would there then remain? 
Oh, fie! John, not to know! 


“Take one from five, my little boy, 
How many then remain?” 

The boy at every answer still 
Said “Five,” and “Five” again. 


That child was like the Utilist 
Who willingly truth smothers, 


* Who will not recognize in this the genuine simplicity of childhood, and, consequently, 
an immutable element of poetry? The little child was never base enough to calculate or 
reason about his own toes, but had probably felt that his father had five. 
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Nor knows that self-existing things 
Cannot exist in others.® 


I gave the little goose a kick 
(Ah me, ’twas on his head): 
He ne’er will learn arithmetic — 

For little John is dead! 


That fatal “Four” which him did floor 
I'll name not while alive, 

And for his sake I'll always say 
That two and two make five. 


Inrropuctory CANTO TO A PoEM ABOUT SOMETHING 


I 

That was a noble and a virtuous rage 

Which, in the midst of violence and lust, 
Sent proud and helméd warriors forth to wage 

War on the tyrant, to uphold the just, 
To shield from wrong the helplessness of age, 

To pour sweet balm on the corroding rust 
Which grief, deep, silent, gnaws into the heart — 
Methinks that was a great and generous part. 


II 
And yet we're apt to laugh at these same knights 
And think them rather valorous than wise; 
And wonder how men blest with the delights 
And luxuries which affluence supplies 
Should prefer sieges, shipwrecks, perils, fights 
To their own homes’ endearing sympathies 
And, plainly scorning their domestic duties, 
Should run about protecting injured beauties. 


Ill 
*Tis very well for us (who have the happiness 
To live under a mild Administration 
And revel in security) to profess 
We really think it mental aberration 
To study the “redress of grievances”; 
But then we take not in consideration 
The altered circumstances of society: 
For what is outrage now, was then propriety. 


IV 
And then redress by law was so precarious 
That very few indulged in litigation; 
The “Bill of Middlesex” and all the various 
King’s writs had but a scanty circulation; 
There was no such effective “Certiorari” as 


® The base summing-masters of Utility know not that as truth is indestructible, so it is 
irrelative. Its existence depends not on man, or on any miserable externalities. It is self- 
existing — pre-existing in the Soul of the Universe, and, as such, can exist in nothing 
else. — “Aids to Mysticism.” 
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A good knight’s arm; so that in every nation 
Stout warriors did the business of attorneys, 
And your Orlandos were the only Birnies: 


Vv 
But now, the circumstances being new, 
’Tis difficult to choose an occupation. 
I must confess I’ve often wished to do 
Something might gain a decent reputation; 
And I am wont to set before my view 
Examples, best deserving imitation, 
Of those who in their several professions 
Of art or arms, by conquests or possessions, 


VI 

Have in their day made an important stir; 

Yet against all some strong objections lie. 
My politics are not such as, I fear, 

Lead in the Church to highest dignity: 
And of all nauseous objects, I aver, 

That which excites the most disgust in me 
Is a Lord Bishop reading to the nation 
“In justice to himself”* a recantation 


vil 
Of principles which (accidentally ) 


Might interfere with subsequent promotion. 
For Painting I've by no means a good eye, 

Of Music I have not the smallest notion, 
Nor any species of Philosophy. 

(Of Love I’ve drunk a very decent potion. ) 
A young man cannot study at the Bar 
Without, at least, two hundred pounds a year. 


VIII 

’Tis said Lord Eldon was not worth a sou 

When first from Scotland he arrived in town; 
But then I should suggest that very few 

Have brains, or luck, to do what he has done; 
And your opinions must bend like a yew 

To-gain the emoluments of a silk gown. 
I always have esteemed a bard’s vocation 
A gentlemanly high-road to starvation — 


IX 

Yet, such a road! that if my hope could rise 

High to the wishes I have dared to build, 
If I could e’er aspire to realize 

The humblest of the many dreams that filled 
The splendid future of my phantasies, 

I'd starve, content to have such hopes fulfilled; 
But my friends tell me I’m so unmethodical 
My poems would be far too episodical. 


® Vide Bishop Bloomfield — passim. 
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X 

Ariosto is all episode. To my 

Mind Ariosto is the very glory 
Of all bards who in England, Italy, 

Portugal, Spain, have graced their nation’s story: 
Perhaps you'll think that unintention'lly 

France is omitted in this inventory — 
But the fact is, I have a deep contempt, 
Mixed with a hatred, for the Government, 


XI 

Character, customs, literature, laws, 

Of the French people. I, of course, foresee 
That this most sweeping damnatory clause 

Will raise a charge of “nationality”: 
For which I care not: I speak out because 
Such is my opinion. As for poetry, 
I think a man might read French till his brains 
Were addled, and find little for his pains; 


XI 
But this is episode. — The Army is 
In war-time very far from being agreeable 
To all the notions I have formed of bliss; 


And though in peace you have a comfortable 
“Amend” in the enjoyment of the mess, 

I don’t consider any luxuries able 
To drive away the leaden, dead ennui 
Of being tied to one society. 


XIII 
There is no doubt the glory of the nation 
Mainly consists in her superiority 
In Naval matters:. but th’accommodation 
Is so deficient — and the blasphemy 
Of the Lieutenants — and the consternation 
Created by a storm — appear to me 
So dreadful, that a man had better far 
Live in a mad-house than a man-of-war — 


XIV 
Besides the vice and immorality 
Which, as my good friend Smith® asserts, defile 
From head to stern the whole ship’s company. 
And therefore, no trade suiting, for awhile 
I shall take up enditing poetry, 
A few spare tiresome moments to beguile: 
So for myself and my unhappy verses 
I crave the reading public’s tender mercies. 


XV 
The only difficulty here is one 
The magnitude of which you cannot doubt 


® See the Rev. G. C. Smith’s work called “Portsmouth,” containing an elegant detail of the 
immoralities prevalent in ships in harbour, and also at Mutton Cove and North Corner. 
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(It meets me in every quarter like a dun, 
And puts all my ideas to the rout): 
The fact is, ere my poem was begun 
I did not settle what to write about: 
I can’t think how I made such a mistake in 
The very outset of my undertaking. 


XVI 

The omission of this slight consideration 

Is likely to occasion me much pain, 
But as the bark of my imagination 

Has left the shore, I can’t put back again; 
So first Ill mention my determination 

To have a MORAL PURPOSE in my strain, 
And to the very best of my ability 
Uphold the noble doctrine of Utility: 


XVII 
’*Twere to debase our faculties divine 
Not to direct them to some useful end. 
Seeing that Mr. B-lw-r’s views and mine 
Agree in this, and that my worthy friend 
In “The Disowned” has managed to combine 
Instruction with amusement, and to blend 
The great truths of political economy 
With a few scattered precepts on gastronomy, 


XVIII 
With similar designs I lately wrote 
Some pastorals defending Usury: 

I'm shortly going to advocate the Vote 
By Ballot in romance or tragedy; 
And, if I’ve time to publish it, I've got 

An epic on Our Foreign Policy: 
And after that I'll promise you a sonnet 
On Codification, or an ode upon it. 


XIX 

I hope to rouse the sprit of the nation 

Against the expenditure of Government 
By some Pindaric stanzas on Taxation; 

And if to these a patriotic ear is lent 
I'll write a canto against Emigration 

And set forth the True Theory of Rent, 
Besides a very plaintive little ditty 
On the Report of the Finance Committee. — 


xX 
But these are projects which do not admit 
Of instant execution, and I’m fired 
With an outrageous wish to benefit 
The human species, and shall soon get tired 
If I’ve to wait ’till my slow-kindling wit 
Has had sufficient time to get inspired: 
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So I shall tune my harp to sing of fights, 
And tales of ladies fair and arméd knights — 


XXI 

But, I assure you, not with any view 

Of eulogizing either dame or knight; 
For I hold with “The Westminster Review” 

That it is very shameful to excite 
Ideas of feudal dames being chaste and true, 

Or the male friends bold, generous, and polite, 
And that Miss Landon by her warlike strains 
Could only mean to turn young ladies’ brains.® 


XXII 

Oh, fie! you naughty L.E.L.! that you 

Should show such an iniquitous intention 
Of hurting the Reviewer's feelings so! 

One, too, who showed you so much condescension! t 
For my part, every deed of derring-do, 

Or helm, or lance, or steed, I chance to mention, 
I shall subjoin a hint that war does not 
Increase the National Capital a jot. 


XXIII 

I shall have fervid sentiments, with touches 

Of tender feeling, but no single thought or 
Word that might shock the purest-minded duchess 

Or any lover of true “milk-and-water.” 
In fact my poem, reader, shall be such as 

No man need blush to read out to his daughter: 
No father of a family need fear 
To let his children of both sexes hear. 


XXIV 

I dare say that all people will expect 

To find my poem quite a “perfect treasure”: 
But I must tell them they must not object 

To wait a little for their “lot of pleasure”; 
For really I can’t promise to effect 

Another Canto without much more leisure: 
So, reader, you must wait with resignation 
My period of poetical gestation. 


NOTES TO THE Introductory Canto. 


Stanza IV. Birnies — Sir Richard Birnie (1760-1852), police magistrate at the 
Bow Street station. 

Stanza VI. a Lord Bishop — Dr. Charles James Blomfield (pron. Bloomfield; 
1786-1857 ). “Upon the proposal to the House [of Lords] of a dis- 
tinctive measure of Relief to Roman Catholics, in May of the 
same year, the Bishop of Chester [Blomfield, raised to the see in 


® See the review of L. E. L.’s “Troubadour,” in “The Westminster Review.” 
+ “We shall address Miss Landon as our equal, because we consider her unequal.” — Ibid. 
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1825] took the opportunity of stating his views more at length. 
. .. What made the speech open to unfavorable comment was the 
confession which the Bishop had to make, that his objections to 
the Relief Bill were in opposition to . . . his own earlier convic- 
tions.” (Charles Blomfield, Memoir of C. J. Blomfield [London, 
1863], p. 129). His earliest patrons had favored Catholic Relief; 
his first episcopal nomination had come from a nobleman who 
opposed it. He was enthroned as Bishop of London on 16 January 
1829, one week before this poem appeared. Praed held extremely 
strong views upon the necessity of Catholic Emancipation (Derek 
Hudson, A Poet in Parliament (London, 1939] ). 

Lord Eldon — John Scott, 1st Earl of Eldon (1751-1838), Lord 
Chancellor (1801-27) and an extreme Tory. 

George Charles Smith (Secretary of the British and Foreign Seamen 
and Soldiers’ Fund), Portsmouth; or, the First Part of an Address 
to the Bishop of London, concerning the . . . Admission of Un- 
married Females into British Ships of War (London, 1828). I can- 
not gloss Mutton Cove or North Corner. 

Mr. B-lw-r’s “The Disowned” — Bulwer-Lytton’s third novel, pub- 
lished in December 1828, does not explain political economy. 

Usury . . . Codification — all topics advanced by Jeremy Bentham. 

The Westminster Review had twice discussed Miss Landon and The 
Troubadour (1825), in III (1825), 37ff. and VII (1827), soff.; 
its views on the imprudence of idealizing the Age of Chivalry, 


expressed there and elsewhere, are here only slightly caricatured. 
The final footnote misquotes: unequal should be an equal. 


THE Sonc oF DoMREMY 


O come to the fountain, for in it a fairy 

Looks forth when the girls of the village are nigh; 
And there let us see if Lolotte or if Mary 

May catch a bright glance of the water-maid’s eye. 


O come to the fountain at dawn, when the cattle 
To fields by the river are pacing in view, 

When waggons and teams are beginning to rattle; 
Come look for the fairy’s foot-print in the dew. 


When sunset is bright on the foam of the fountain 
And swallows have ceased on its margin to throng, 

When dim on the path is the shade of the mountain, 
Come list to the water-sprite’s tremulous song. 


And proud may she be who shall find in the meadow 
The trace of that blossom-like foot on the green; 

And happy the girl who in evening’s grey shadow 
Shall hear at the fountain the voice of its queen. 


The eyes with a pleasant foreboding may sparkle 
Which see in the fountain the glance of the fay; 

Her waters for ever will murmur and darkle 
To those whom she loves not, and fright them away. 
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Then haste to the willowy fount of the fairy, 
Young Fanchon and Madeleine, Rose and Lisette; 

We'll race to the spring, you and I, pretty Mary, 
And see if the sprite has deserted us yet. 


THE POEM 
ATTRIBUTED TO 
LANDOR 


Tue DEscENT OF THE NAIAD. 


As year by year the woodman clears away, 
He bares a streamlet to the open day; 

And while the sun its shallow channel drains, 
The fainting Naiad of her fate complains. 


“Again he comes; again, in all his force 

The day-god comes; hide me, ye tangled brakes! 
Ye grottos, veil me from his ardent beam! 

My stinted urn already feels his fires, 

I thirst — I faint — and like a severed bloom 

On the parched pathway thrown, consume away. 
No more, ah! never more my silver stream 

Shall to the music of its murmurs flow. 

The axe has robbed the freshness of my couch 
And felled the leafy curtain of my tent, 

While whirled in eddies the autumnal drift 
Stained my scant chalice. Yet a little hour — 
Ah! time how fleet! — and trace of me shall cease, 
Save where the mallow droops its thirsty head 
Or dwindling pilewort lights its stars of gold. 


“And where are you, tall oaks and sycamores, 
Which spread your giant arms athwart my course 
As though you had secured me? Where are you, 
Willows, which drank the spirit of my stream, 
Bending in reverence to it? At your fall 

The Dryad shrieks through all my vales resounded, 
My wave recurrent felt it, and the Fauns 


Fled to the uplands for securer shade. 


“No more, ah! never more shall early flower 
Repay your sheltering fondness with its smile 
Or dress its beauty in my watery glass; 

Nor in the covert of my dell shall Spring, 

Like an over-anxious mother, wake her buds 
Ere the due hour by breathing kisses on them. 
For cold my path, and desolate my banks; 
The bittern mourns the umbrage of my reeds, 
The rail its oozy bed, and sere and hoar 
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The spectral pollards bare their scathéd heads 
To the wild howling of the winter's wind. 


“No more, ah! never more shall rustic zeal 

Load my moist altar when at dewy eve 

The hazles shed their odours in my lap; 

Nor shall the muse-led few with careless feet 
Retrace the mossy mazes of my font, 

Where ’mid the fringe of pendant maidenhair 
And all the stilly twilight of my noon 

I sat in cool abstraction. No, nor more 

The forester’s blithe note, love’s secret sigh, 
May-madrigals, or distant low of herds 

Shall greet; nor past’ral sound, to which the heart 
Replies in echoes. O thou Sybarite sun, 

Restrain thy fires — remit thy ardent gaze! 
Among the votaries of the Delphic shrine 

Were there no other nymphs? O woods and winds, 
I faint in this effulgence! Spare, ah, spare! 

I am so young — so helpless! and I perish!” 


— She said, and Sirius flared his angry torch, 

While in mid-heaven the intenser sun 

Shook from his tresses flame, and all was mute. 

The winds discoursed not — nor did battening flocks 
Move on the steep or greensward — Nature flagged, 
Panting with fierce insufferable heat. 


Yet once again the shrinking Naiad paused 
And looked for pity in the fervid vault, 
Where pity was not — then to inmost cave 
Reluctant sped, with oft-reverted eye, 

Earnest to catch a last subduing glimpse 

Of rocks, and fords, and coves — familiar long — 
Shallows, and rushy nooks, and water-weeds, | 
And cresses daily nourished with her tears; 
Till, looseniag her sleek hair, 

Which fell around her like a misty veil, 

She closed her eyes and sunk into the Spring. 


And yet she is not dead; these are her sighs 
Which bubble up and sparkle in her pool; 
But she again shall never wander forth 
Beyond the grotto where her urn is laid. 
The Hyades may weep a brother slain, 
Arcturus wreathe his halo round the moon 
And brim the channel with remittent floods; 
But neither minnow, dace, nor silver bleak, 
Nor summer-fly shall haunt it. She is fled, 
The freshness of her course is lost for ever. 


14th March, 1826 
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their earthly kingdom, only to find that he was betrayed in the great 
moment of promise. It was “the priests and the priests’ pawns,” lamented 
James Joyce’s Mr. Casey, who “broke Parnell’s heart and hounded him 
into his grave.” This myth found its roots in the political needs of Irish 
Nationalism and was cultivated and amplified by the artists of the Irish 
literary revival. Irish politicians needed a mystical symbol powerful 
enough to check the political pretensions of the Irish Bishops and their 
priests, and Irish artists needed a tragic theme of heroic proportions 
on which to begin the building of a national literature. Both the poli- 
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ticians and the artists found full satisfaction in the emotions that were 
evoked and the images that were conjured up by the magical name of 
Parnell. 

Literature and Nationalism in Ireland have been well served by 

this powerful myth, but the cause of truth in history has profited less. 
The idea that the Irish Bishops were motivated purely by a concern for 
their own power when they helped drag the great man from his high 
place is a gross distortion of the truth. Further, the myth has made the 
understanding of Irish history much more difficult, since the fall of Par- 
nell was not only the most dramatic, but also the most significant politi- 
cal event in modern Irish history. For the first time in Irish history, the 
two dominant forces of Nationalism and Catholicism came to a parting 
of the ways. The ensuing struggle between them for political ascendancy 
was fraught with danger for an emerging third force, Democracy, and 
its budding representative institution, the Irish Parliamentary Party. The 
nineteen days that ended with Parnell’s being deposed by the majority 
of his Party backed by the Bishops were among the most critical and 
hopeful in the history of a country where crisis had been the rule and 
hope the exception. 

The story of how Captain O’Shea in his suit for a divorce named 
Parnell as co-respondent, and how the verdict on 17 November 1890 
went against Mrs. O’Shea and Parnell, neither of whom entered a de- 
fense, is well known. What happened between the verdict and Parnell’s 
deposition as leader nearly three weeks later has also been the subject of 
intense study. What is less well known is the role of the Irish Bishops in 
these crucial proceedings. Without the episcopal correspondence, the 
polemicists have had another long field day. Much abuse has been 


1 This article will prove, perhaps, more meaningful if it is explained that it was planned 
as the first in a four-part study, which deals with the relations between the Church and 
the Irish Parliamentary Party in the decade of the 1890’s. The second essay, “The 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy and the Destruction of Parnellism, 1890-1892,” will examine 
the vital part the Bishops and their clergy played in destroying the power of Parnell and 
his supporters in Ireland. The third essay, “The Emergence of the Clerical Party in 
Ireland, 1892-1895,” will attempt to evaluate the struggle for power by the various fac- 
tions within the Party. Each faction was grounded in a powerful historical force, for 
Catholicism, Nationalism, and the Democracy were all represented in the Party in a 
highly complex interrelationship. The final article, “The Triumph of the Democracy, 
1895-1900,” will try to show how the party of the Democracy successfully defended 
itself and its representative institutions against the clerical right and nationalist left. 

Further, it would do to mention that this article was written before Dr. F. S. L. 
Lyons’ recent book, The Fall of Parnell, 1890-91 (London, 1960), was published. His 
book, of course, is a much more comprehensive treatment of this great crisis in Irish his- 
tory. This essay is an attempt to describe in a more intensive and analytical way, within 
the confines of a very narrow time period, a particular aspect of that crisis — the role of 
the Bishops in the fall of Parnell. The differences that emerge between us, if I rightly 
interpret Dr. Lyons, seem to have more to do with emphasis and attitude than with the 
details of the historical narrative. 
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heaped on the Irish Bishops, then and since, for the part they played in 
deposing Parnell. Now that the Archbishop of Dublin has made the 
episcopal correspondence for the Parnellite crisis available to scholars, 
it is possible to begin the construction of a more meaningful and 
balanced historical picture of what was, after Catholic Emancipation, 
the great political turning point in modern Irish history. 


In spite of the fact that Captain O’Shea had filed his petition for 
a divorce nearly a year before the trial, when the news of the revelations 
in the divorce court broke in Dublin, the Bishops and nearly everyone 
else in Ireland were surprised and stunned. When the petition had been 
originally filed, Michael Davitt, editor of the Labour World and a promi- 
nent Irish Nationalist, personally asked Parnell about his complicity. 
According to Davitt, Parnell, in effect, denied the charges and in- 
structed him to reassure their friends in Ireland.? Davitt personally told 
the Archbishop of Dublin, William J. Walsh, the most able and influen- 
tial man in the Irish Church, what had emerged from his interview with 
Parnell. The Archbishop was not only delighted, but “intensely re- 
lieved.” The willingness of Davitt and Walsh to take Parnell’s word 
alone might be judged a little naive, had Parnell not been grossly libeled 
only the year before by no less responsible and respectable an institution 
than The Times in accusations based on letters later proved to be 
forgeries. He had emerged from that ordeal unscathed, after having 
pledged no more than his word, and there was no good reason to suppose 
that he would not surmount his new difficulties. The depth of this faith 
in the integrity of Parnell was well illustrated by a comment in a letter 
by Bartholomew Woodlock, the Bishop of Ardagh and Clonmacnoise, 
to Archbishop Walsh after the scandal broke: “The very last day I had 
the pleasure of seeing Your Grace, I was on the point of turning back 
after leaving your house, to ask you: what about the approaching 
trial — but I did not, as I felt convinced the accusations were like the 
forged letters.”* On the day of the verdict, the Archbishop of Cashel, 
Thomas W. Croke — second only to the Archbishop of Dublin in influ- 
ence among the Irish Bishops — was so disturbed that he could only 


2 Michael Davitt, The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland (New York, 1940), p. 637. 
8 Patrick J. Walsh, William J. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin (Dublin, 1928), p. 406. 
4 25 Nov. 1890, Walsh Papers (henceforward WP). (MSS in the Ecclesiastical Archives, 
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manage a few lines to Walsh: “Parnell’s business has completely upset 
me. The enemy will make the most of it against us” ([17 Nov. 18go], 
WP). 

After the initial moment of stunned surprise came the problem of 
what was to be done. Archbishop Walsh became the immediate focus, 
since he was not only Chairman of the Episcopal Standing Committee 
and situated in Dublin where all the various threads of Irish national 
life were drawn together, but he was also easily the most able man in 
the Irish hierarchy. He was promptly pressed on all sides to take action. 
The day after the verdict became public, Laurence Gillooly, the Bishop 
of Elphin, wrote Walsh from Sligo: “Clearly our position has been made 
by this scandal very delicate and difficult — and I think it is an emer- 
gency that calls for a meeting of the Standing Committee. Our silence 
will be sure to be interpreted and quoted by the Party Leaders as an 
approval of the policy they have adopted and should Parnell marry the 
adulteress, as is not unlikely, can we still condone the outrage to Catholic 
doctrine and morality, by our silence?” (19 Nov. 1890, WP). That same 
day Cardinal Manning, the Archbishop of Westminster, wrote Walsh 
twice from London. Manning was of the opinion that the “O’Shea case 
is a supreme disaster,” and circumspectly recommended his “hope” that 
Parnell would retire in favor of a committee of the Irish Party (Walsh, 
p. 408). In his second letter Manning reported that English feeling 
was rising rapidly against Parnell, especially among the Nonconformists, 
who were Gladstone’s chief support and the backbone of the Liberal 
Party. “What I wrote this morning,” said Manning, “I most strongly re- 
peat as my conviction and hope. And I know that it is the mind of some 
of the most forward of the Irish politicians here” (Walsh, p. 409). 

Michael Davitt wrote Walsh the following day eloquently con- 
firming all that Manning had written. He pointed out that the issue for 
Irishmen was now Parnell or Home Rule. “Although I know what it will 
cost me,” Davitt wrote, “both in abuse and other ways, I am speaking 
out in today’s Labour World. . . . I ask Parnell to note the tone of the 
British Home Rule Press, and by studying the terrible import of neg- 
lecting British Nonconformist opinion, to decide at once to efface him- 
self for a few months. Four days only remain for us to make the choice 
between Parnell and Ireland. If he appears next Tuesday at the opening 
of Parliament as the newly elected leader of the Irish people, goodby for 
this generation to Home Rule, and God help Ireland.”5 In his immediate 


5 20 Nov. 1890, WP. This letter taken as a whole is a much less harsh condemnation of 
Parnell than it would appear from the excerpts quoted in Walsh, p. 408, where the italics 
do not agree with the original. 
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and “Confidential” reply the Archbishop candidly admitted that, though 
the case was “deplorable,” Parnell’s followers were urging his continued 
leadership with such “vehemence” that the choice left to those who dif- 
fered with them was limited either to not interfering or to causing a 
split in the Nationalist movement. “Perhaps indeed I ought to be glad 
that the whole affair has been managed as to leave me, and the Episcopal 
body as a whole, no voice in the consideration of it in principle or in 
detail. We stand clear of the responsibility that has been so rashly under- 
taken by others. But I cannot think that the proceeding is very encour- 
aging to those who had grown hopeful of seeing built up a united Irish 
Nation.” “As a result of it all,” he concluded, “I see nothing before me 
personally but to stand by. Of course if I have to do that, I will do it 
simply by abstention for the future.” The Archbishop’s reaction in this 
crisis was the instinctive reflex of a man trained in the Church. To 
disagree publicly with your colleagues, especially when you are without 
the power to make your pronouncement effective, is only to make mat- 
ters worse. Unanimity of action, if not of thought, is always in such cir- 
cumstances the cardinal consideration, and silence is the only acceptable 
alternative. For the moment Archbishop Walsh forgot that his colleagues 
were politicians and not bishops. 

Why the Archbishop chose not to interfere publicly was immedi- 
ately surmised by the politically astute Mr. Gladstone. “I own to some 
surprise,” he wrote John Morley, his chief advisor on Irish affairs, on 
18 November, the day after the verdict, “at the apparent facility with 
which the R. C. bishops and clergy appear to take the continued leader- 
ship, but they may have tried the ground and found it would not bear.”* 
Indeed, Archbishop Walsh was only too well aware of the boggy nature 
of the terrain. Before the divorce court disclosures he had been in close 
communication with Dr. Joseph E. Kenny, a prominent member of the 
Irish Party and later the staunchest of Parnell’s supporters. They had 
been discussing the details of a huge meeting to be held in Dublin’s 
Leinster Hall in support of those tenants who had been evicted during 
the recent land war in Ireland. The day after the verdict, Kenny wrote 
to Walsh, “Owing to the turn events have taken since our conversation 
on Sunday our meeting will not now be one to forward movement for 
relief of Evicted tenants at all, but one of a strictly political character, 
viz. to proclaim undying confidence in our leader. We are not therefore 
sending Your Grace an invitation, which would of course require an 


6 21 Nov. 1890 (copy), WP. Partially quoted in Walsh, p. 408, where the crucial last 
sentence has been omitted. 
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answer, as we desire above all things not in any way to embarass you or 
any member of the Episcopate” (18 Nov. 1890, WP). This decision 
about changing the nature of the meeting had been made at the fort- 
nightly meeting of the Central Branch of the National League, the 
nerve center of the Irish Party’s political machine. The Central Branch 
meeting in Dublin had been turned into a Parnellite rally, and Dr. 
Kenny, obviously excited by his experience, wrote the Archbishop, 
“Today we had the largest and most enthusiastic meeting of the League 
I ever remember. Speaker after speaker announced unswerving fidelity 
to Parnell amidst thunders of applause. Nothing could be better than 
the tone of the meeting” (18 Nov. 1890, WP). When the Bishop of 
Elphin read the reports of the same meeting the next morning in the 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal, the most influential Nationalist daily in Ire- 
land, he, too, was impressed, but for different reasons: “Is not this 
Parnell business very sad and shameful and disconcerting? In the 
Freeman’s Defence of the man and in the Speeches delivered yesterday 
at the Meeting of the League in O'Connell Street, all is unqualified 
eulogium, not a word even of regret — moral turpitude is not to be 
noticed in a leader — only his political capacity to lead. This is false and 
dangerous doctrine — and in the mouths of Catholics it cannot be justi- 
fied by the examples of Protestants.” “The speakers yesterday,” Elphin 
continued more pointedly, “threatened in the clearest terms all who 
might dare to differ with them in opinion respecting Parnell’s leadership, 
no matter who they might be. I presume this note of warning is intended 
for the clergy” (19 Nov. 1890, WP). 

In an interview with Archbishop Walsh the same morning, 
Kenny opened the question of sending to the Parnellite meeting sched- 
uled for the next evening in Leinster Hall the customary greetings the 
Archbishop had been wont to send to significant Nationalist demon- 
strations in his archdiocese in the past. In a memorable letter to the 
Archbishop later the same day, Kenny actually requested the Arch- 
bishop formally to endorse the meeting to be held in support of Parnell’s 
leadership. “Since I had the pleasure of seeing you this morning, the 
importance has become fixed in my mind of Your Grace making in your 
letter, some expression of approval of the attitude of the Irish people at 
this crisis, thereby displaying the gratitude they ought to feel towards 
one who has rendered them services so extraordinary and unparalleled, 
and their intelligence in so fully recognizing how essential he is to the 
success of their cause. If Your Grace could do this, it would be of im- 
mense service, and we wd. be very grateful” (19 Nov. 1890, WP). In a 
postscript, Dr. Kenny added insult to injury by asking the Archbishop 
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to encourage as many of his clergy as possible to attend. Needless to 
say, Walsh did not send any communication, and, though he held his 
tongue, he rankled at the arrogance of the Party in taking upon them- 
selves the sole direction of what had long been a common effort. His feel- 
ings may be easily gauged from a letter to him by the Archbishop of 
Cashel, Dr. Croke, in answer to one of his enclosing Cardinal Manning's 
earliest comments on the crisis. “And as for the ‘Party’ generally,” wrote 
Croke, “I go with you entirely in thinking that they make small, or no 
account of the bishops and priests now, as independent agents, and only 
value them as money gatherers and useful auxiliaries in the agitation. 
This I have noticed for a considerable time past; and I believe we shall 
have to let them see and feel, unmistakably, that without us, they * 
would be simply nowhere and nobodies” ( Walsh, p. 409). 

Cardinal Manning, an instinctive connoisseur of power, had been 
among the first to notice and to remind Archbishop Walsh of the all-too- 
apparent ascendancy of the Party. “Apart from all this,” wrote Manning, 
“if ten years ago the bishops and priests had spoken and acted to- 
gether, the movement would not have fallen into the hands of laymen. 
There is now both in Ireland and in Rome the opportunity of your re- 
gaining the lead and direction” (Walsh, p. 409). The Irish Bishops were 
as aware of the ascendancy of the Party as Manning, and they were 
even more distressed than he was because the burden of responsibility 
in what was obviously becoming a very ugly situation would soon be 
theirs. “The conduct of the Irish Party,” wrote the popular and influ- 
ential Nationalist Bishop of Galway, F. J. MacCormack, “seems to me 
intolerable. The Members that attended the Galway Convention last 
week had a Res" of Confidence suddenly sprung upon the priests. Some 
of the clergy ventured to express their views upon the delicate affair — 
but Mr. Sheehy gave them to understand that it was a political affair — 
in which priests had no special part. They won't stop until they reduce 
the whole Decalogue to politics” (28 Nov. 1890, WP). 


The supreme question now was what Parnell would do on Tues- 
day, 25 November, the day the House of Commons opened and the 
Irish Party customarily elected its chairman for the session. The hope 
of Archbishop Walsh, as well as of Manning and Davitt, was that Parnell 
would voluntarily retire and that an honorable way out of the embar- 
rassment would thus be found for all concerned. The consensus seemed 
to be that the retirement need not be permanent; Archbishop Croke 
thought, though he feared it was already too late, that “something might 
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have been done to facilitate, or bring about a reasonable compromise, 
such as abstention from the House of Parnell for a month or so, or for 
all the present session” (Walsh, pp. 409-410). Archbishop Walsh did 
everything in his power before the fatal Tuesday to persuade Parnell 
to retire. In an interview the Sunday before, Walsh strongly urged the 
view on Kenny that Parnell should retire. After the interview Kenny 
wrote the Archbishop explaining that the Party was determined to 
apply no pressure and that the decision was all in Parnell’s hands: “I 
cross over tomorrow night for meeting of Party, for no matter what 
course he himself may determine to adopt for a time we are determined 
to re-elect him as our chairman unanimously” ([23 Nov. 1890], WP). 

Considering the enormous provocation, the Archbishop re- 
sponded in a very temperate and reasonable way. In a long letter, ob- 
viously intended to be shown to Parnell, Walsh respectfully posed the 
alternatives, and only implied the inevitable. “The question now really 
is this,” he wrote Kenny, “whether we are to have things go on un- 
changed, or to have Home Rule in our time. Both cannot be combined.” 
Earlier in the letter the Archbishop constructively attempted to pose a 
common denominator on which the Party could unanimously focus in 
the crisis. He pointed out that “the necessity of standing by the evicted 
tenants is your best centre of unity. . .. Even in the most desperate case, 
the necessity, the public duty, of standing by the tenants will save the 
movement from absolute wreck — it will keep something afloat for bet- 
ter times.” In thus prompting thoughts about the evicted tenants, the 
Archbishop might be accused of testing Kenny’s loyalty to Parnell at 
its sorest point. The radical agrarian wing of the Party in which Kenny 
was a key figure had long been at odds with Parnell’s conservative 
attitude toward the agrarian agitation. “All that has been done by the 
members up to this,” the Archbishop continued, going out of his way to 
be conciliatory, “has been excellent. It puts an end forever to the stories 
of disunion. But above all, it makes it easy now for him to do the right 
thing.”® 

Meanwhile, Cardinal Manning, having received no reply from 
Archbishop Walsh to his two letters of 19 November, tried another tack. 
He wrote Gladstone on 21 November that the issue “rests more with you 
than any man,” and he urged him to recommend to Parnell that he re- 
tire for the sake of Home Rule. “I have not spoken publicly,” he in- 
formed Gladstone, “for fear of clashing with the Irish Bishops — but I 


8 24 Nov. 1890 (copy), WP. The first and third extracts from this letter are also cited in 
Walsh, p. 410. 
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have let them know my mind.”® The next day Manning was still urging 
Gladstone on: “to this end you must let the weight of your words be 
felt. Do not efface yourself” (Gladstone Papers, Add. MS 44250). Sev- 
eral of the Irish Bishops were also hopeful that both the meeting of the 
Party and the efforts of Gladstone himself, interestingly enough, would 
do something in the way of resolving the crisis. The Bishop of Ardagh 
had the day before lunched with the Bishop of Elphin, and both agreed 
that the time was past for “calling together our Standing Committee.” 
“However, we hope,” he wrote Walsh, “that today’s proceedings in Lon- 
don may get us, at least in some measure, out of the slough, into which 
the course of Holy Ireland seemed to be drifting, or rather to be driven 
madly. His Lordship and I hope, that Gladstone will avert the sad 
catastrophe.” “For my part,” he added, “I cannot but look forward with 
dismay to our interests, Religious as well as civil, being placed under 
the guidance of a convicted adulterer. A man false to God and to friend- 
ship cannot be expected to be true to his country — and especially that 
country being Catholic Ireland” (25 Nov. 1890, WP). 

On Monday afternoon, 24 November, the day before the House 
was to open and the Irish Party was to elect its sessional chairman, 
Gladstone decided to act. Making a momentous decision, he wrote John 
Morley that in view of the state of Liberal opinion in the country he 
would have to give up the leadership of the Liberal Part if Parnell did 
not retire. He asked Morley to communicate this view personally to 
Parnell. Gladstone had also asked Justin McCarthy, an influential Irish 
member, to inform Parnell of his decision, and further asked McCarthy, 
if Parnell gave no indication that he would retire, to inform his col- 
leagues as well. Parnell opportunely arrived only a few minutes before 
the scheduled meeting, and McCarthy hurriedly delivered Gladstone’s 
message. Though Parnell gave no indication that he would retire, 
McCarthy kept his peace as the Party unanimously re-elected Parnell 
chairman for the session. Shortly afterwards Morley finally contacted 
Parnell and read him Gladstone’s letter, but Parnell was unimpressed 
and was determined not to retire. The same evening, Gladstone released 
his letter to the press ( Morley, II, 679-681). 

When the news of Parnell’s unanimous re-election, accompanied 
by the fateful text of Gladstone’s letter, reached Ireland the next morn- 
ing, the Bishop of Ardagh was badly upset. “How is the unhappy com- 
plication and disgraceful exhibition of Ireland,” he asked Walsh, “which 


% Gladstone Papers, British Museum, Add. MS 44250; partially quoted in Shane Leslie, 
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took place in Westminster yesterday, to end? Is it not the duty of us, 
Bishops, to speak for our people, and to tell the ‘Freeman’ and our 
M.P.’s that God’s commandments must be respected, and that He can- 
not be ignored.” “What a grand Old Man Gladstone is!” the Bishop 
exclaimed; but a second thought prevailed: “and are we to allow him 
and a lot of nondescript Ministers to proclaim the laws of Christian 
morality, while we are canes muti non valentes latrare.” “What would 
your Grace think,” continued Ardagh, “of summoning a special meet- 
ing of our Standing Committee for some day next week!” “For my part,” 
he concluded, responding to his training as a Churchman in an attempt to 
find his comfort in silence, “I feel powerless for good, and I fear I would 
do more harm than good were I to speak. Only your Grace, or Dr. Croke 
can raise your voice with any effect — and I hope you will do so before 
it is too late” (26 Nov. 1890, WP). Archbishop Walsh immediately tele- 
graphed and wrote the Bishop in an attempt both to calm and instruct 
him. As is evident from Ardagh’s reply, Walsh was determined to pre- 
vent any precipitate public interference by the Bishops. “I quite agree 
with your Grace,” wrote Ardagh, obviously calmer, “that if we can get 
our M.P.’s to do their duty, it is better for us not to intervene — at least 
publicly — And I would hope that the Standing Committee’s interven- 
tion would be sufficient, if any be necessary, and it need not be public, 
at least for the moment” (27 Nov. 1890, WP). 

Meanwhile, when the contents of Gladstone’s letter reached the 
Irish members that fateful Tuesday evening, thirty-one of them, over 
Parnell’s objections, “requisitioned” a meeting to reconsider the question 
of leadership; and on the next day it was decided to convene a full meet- 
ing of the Party for the following Monday. Both sides were anxious for 
the adjournment, which they hoped to put to good use in strengthen- 
ing their respective positions. Those who supported Parnell insisted on 
the delay because, they said, they wanted to know the opinions of John 
Dillon and William O’Brien, the leaders of the radical agrarian wing 
in the Party, who were in America leading a delegation in an attempt to 
raise funds for the relief of the evicted tenants. Though those who were 
opposed to Parnell were in the majority, they also welcomed the post- 
ponement because they were without any effective leadership. Walsh 
wrote Manning that William Martin Murphy, a wealthy Dublin capi- 
talist and a member of the Party, had just telegraphed him from Lon- 
don that there was no one on the spot “strong enough to insist upon the 
only course that could avert a catastrophe.” Murphy had asked Walsh 
to say something that would stiffen the backs of those who were opposed 
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to Parnell. Walsh informed Manning in the same letter that he had ad- 
vised Murphy to “take time,” and to remind the members they had “no 
mandate from the country that would authorise them to wreck the 
movement.” “I assume that if all representations fail,” Walsh added, “we 
shall have a meeting of our Standing Episcopal Committee.” “But in 
every interest,” he concluded, “it will be better if we can discharge our 
duty by speaking with them in quiet conference, without being forced 
to speak out to the world outside.”!” 

When Walsh received a long letter from Murphy on Thursday 
morning, informing him of the adjournment, he decided it was time for 
the Bishops to make their move. He called a special meeting of the 
Episcopal Standing Committee. “The time for this,” he informed Man- 
ning, “will be after the M.P.’s have acted. I have called it for next 
Wednesday . . . this will exercise a strong influence on Monday’s pro- 
ceedings, and in a form no politicians can object to.” Earlier in this same 
letter, asking Manning to write Gladstone again, the Archbishop made it 
clear in a most polite but firm way, just who was in control and directing 
the campaign: “As Yr. Eminence has kindly written on the subject of 
our position in the matter, I would venture to ask you to send on a sup- 
plementary line to say that you have since ascertained I am in communi- 
cation with several members and influencing them strongly” (28 Nov. 
1890, Manning Papers). That same Friday morning, the Archbishop 
chose to break his silence by answering a letter from the editor of the 
Dublin Irish Catholic who had been pressing him for advice. In a very 
guarded reply which appeared in that paper on Saturday, 29 Novem- 
ber, the Archbishop noted that in view of the gravity of the situation he 
was reluctant to come to any decision without first having consulted his 
episcopal brethren. The Archbishop pointed out that, since the Irish 
Party was to meet on Monday, 1 December, the Bishops would then 
have to decide — on the basis of the Party’s decision — how much con- 
fidence could be placed by them in the Party in the future. He wound up 
the letter with a reminder that Parnell’s side of the case had not yet been 
heard and that a “final judgement,” therefore, could not be formed. “In 
this way I may be illogical,” reasoned the Archbishop, “but it is better 
to be illogical than to run the risk of being uncharitable or unjust” 
(Walsh, p. 414). 

_ Parnell’s first public pronouncement appeared the same morning 
as the Archbishop’s letter to the Irish Catholic. In a long “manifesto” in 


10 26 Nov. 1890, Manning Papers ( MSS in St. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater, London). 
For permission to quote the Manning Papers I am indebted to the Abbé Chapeau. 
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the Dublin Freeman’s Journal, purporting to be an answer to Gladstone's 
letter, Parnell decided to appeal over the heads of the majority of his 
Party to the Irish people. He accused his opponents in the Party of hav- 
ing been seduced by the machinations of the Liberal Party in the persons 
of Gladstone and Morley, who stirred those anti-English passions and 
prejudices of the Irish which he, more than any man, had done so much 
to allay. Parnell then charged Gladstone with having revealed to him 
the previous December in a private conversation at Hawarden the de- 
tails of the next Liberal Home Rule measure for Ireland." In breaking 
this confidence, Parnell claimed that the Irish membership at West- 
minster was to be reduced from 103 to 32, the “land question” and the 
Constabulary were to be indefinitely reserved to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and the appointment of judges reserved for ten or twelve years. 
He also claimed that only a few days before, John Morley had tried to 
bribe him with the offer, either for himself or a member of his Party, 
of Chief Secretaryship of Ireland during the next Liberal administra- 
tion. In his “manifesto” Parnell implied that he alone stood between the 
Irish people and this spurious Liberal offer of Home Rule. Judged in the 
light of Parnell’s own purposes, the manifesto was a Machiavellian mas- 
terpiece. The issue was no longer in the divorce courts and moral, but in 
the halls of the House of Commons and political. The Irish people were 
asked if they were willing to throw over their leader at the bidding of 
an English politician for a mess of Liberal pottage. Parnell, in all his 
nobility, did not object to being sold, but the least his betrayers could 
get as a price for him, he claimed, was a decent Home Rule Bill. 

The manifesto only increased the pressure on the Bishops to 
speak. Archbishop Croke wrote Walsh that under “severe pressure” and 


11 Gladstone immediately denied the allegations, and all the available evidence supports 
him: his own memorandum made at the time of his interview with Parnell at his home 
in Hawarden (Morley, II, 660), and Parnell’s own statement in which he eulogized 
Gladstone the day after the interview (Morley, II, 686, n. 1). Edward Evans wrote 
to Gladstone, “Sir, It may possibly be within your recollection that when Mr. Parnell 
visited you at Hawarden twelve months ago, he came direct from you to my residence 
at Spital, Cheshire, and was entertained at a Banquet at the Reform Club, Liverpool, 
of which I was at that time the Chairman. The same evening, returning with me after 
the Banquet and staying the night with me and most of the next day. That night we 
had a long conversation into the small hours and naturally of an interesting character. 
Our mutual friend [illegible] of Willington being also my guest on the occasion — I only 
write now to tell you that in the course of conversation (which was very free on Mr. 
Parnell’s part) in answer to a question he stated, or rather the purport of what he said 
was “That he was very much impressed with his visit to you and your cordiality, but 
more than all with the thoroughness of your proposals in regard to Ireland, which went 
really further than he could have expected from any great English Statesman & that 
they meant a most satisfactory solution.’ I am sure the impression conveyed to our minds 
was exactly as stated in your manifesto in reply to his, and though any statement made 
by me or anyone else is not required to strengthen yours, yet if you think any use could 
be made of it, please commend me” (29 Nov. 1890, Gladstone Papers, Add. MS 44511, 
f. 199). 
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“after much consideration” he had sent the following telegram to Justin 
McCarthy: 

All sorry for Parnell; but still, in God’s name, let hima retire quietly and with 
good grace from the leadership. 

If he does so the Irish Party will be kept together, our honourable alliance 
with Gladstonian Liberals maintained, success at general election assured, Hoine 
Rule certain. 

But if he does not retire, alliance will be dissolved, election lost, Irish Party 

seriously damaged, if not wholly broken up, Home Rule indefinitely postponed, 
coercion perpetuated, evicted tenants hopelessly crushed, and the public conscience 
outraged. Manifesto flat and otherwise discreditable (29 Nov. 1890, WP, and Walsh, 
p. 416). 
“I do not think the above can do any harm,” Croke concluded, “anyhow 
— Something was called for — especially by the clergy” (not cited in 
Walsh). “Mr. Parnell’s manifesto,” wrote Manning as soon as he had 
read it, “makes it more advisable and even necessary that you should 
speak.” “And if the bishops and clergy speak,” he continued, driving his 
eternal point home, “the guidance of everything in principle will return 
to your hands. The late leadership had become a domination” (Walsh, 
p. 424). “I expected something from the Parnell Manifesto,” wrote the 
most unpolitical of the four Irish Archbishops, John MacEvilly of Tuam, 
“Why not a word of defence. It is evidently meant to wreck Gladstone 
and Co. and break faith with them all. All extra rem.” He closed his letter 
with a woefully accurate phophecy: “Great harm I anticipate will come 
of the breaking up of the party, which I regard as inevitable, be the 
result of Monday what it may” (30 Nov. 18g0, WP). More typical, per- 
haps, was the reaction of Michael Logue, the loquacious Archbishop of 
Armagh, who was on his way to Rome. He wrote Walsh from Milan: 
“An English priest who came right through here from London gave me 
the Daily Telegraph of Tuesday containing Gladstone’s letter. The state 
of things it creates is very grave. I fear it is now a choice between Parnell 
and Home Rule. If he maintains his present attitude, Home Rule will 
become a thing of the very distant future, if it comes at all. I don’t see 
that he deserves much consideration. ...1I hope for the sake of all in- 
terests concerned he will see his way to retire decently” (28 Nov. 1890, 
WP). 

The day after the “manifesto,” Sunday, 30 November, Archbishop 
Walsh spoke, and released to the press Croke’s telegram to McCarthy. 
“If the Irish leader,” he said in an interview with the Central News 
Agency, “would not or could not, give a public assurance that his honour 
was unsullied, the Party that takes him or retains him as its leader can 
no longer count on the support of the bishops of Ireland.” As for the 
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“manifesto,” the Archbishop maintained that it was strictly a political 
matter, but that in his opinion it was nothing less than “an act of political 
suicide” (Walsh, p. 416). Leaving little to chance, the Archbishop tele- 
graphed Murphy and wrote T. M. Healy, the most prominent and 
forceful personality among those opposed to Parnell, urging them both 
to their duty at the full meeting of the Party the next day. “We here at 
all events,” Walsh wrote Manning on Monday afternoon, while the Party 
was in session, “have, I think, done our part” (1 Dec. 1890, Manning 
Papers ). 

On the face of it, the reasons the Archbishop hesitated to speak 
for nearly two weeks are obvious. In the first week after the verdict the 
apparent determination of the Party to maintain Parnell as leader in 
spite of everything and anyone resulted in the Archbishop’s choosing a 
private rather than a public course of action. When Gladstone’s letter 
split the Party by posing the alternatives — Home Rule or Parnell — 
Walsh continued to pursue a private course in an attempt to save the 
National movement from complete destruction. The difficulties of lay 
politics were further complicated, however, by the delicacies of ecclesi- 
astical politics, for within the Irish hierarchy Walsh had long-standing 
and influential ecclesiastical enemies. Both the Bishop of Limerick, 
Edward Thomas O’Dwyer, and the Coadjutor to the Bishop of Clon- 
fert, John Healy, had already carried their differences with Archbishop 
Walsh on Nationalist politics and agrarian reform over his head to 
Rome. The Archbishop was afraid that precipitate action on his part 
might result in a split in the episcopal body; he wrote Manning on the 
Monday the Party was meeting, “Your Eminence will see what I have 
said on the subject of unity of action in our body. I am convinced it is 
better to run the risk of seeming a little remiss, than to have any risk 
of a renewal of the recent disturbing individual action” (1 Dec. 1890, 
Manning Papers). Archbishop Walsh had also a hint that an important 
member of the Episcopal Standing Committee, Dr. Gillooly, the Bishop 
of Elphin and mentor and friend of Dr. Healy, was not as candid in his 
correspondence as he might have been. On Friday Gillooly wrote Walsh 
asking if it would not be wise for the Bishops to communicate their 
views to those M.P.’s with whom they had some influence in order to 
shape the decision of the meeting of the Party on Monday (28 Nov. 18go, 
WP). On the same day Gillooly wrote the Bishop of Ardagh that it 
would be well to communicate their views to the M.P.’s concerned 
(WP). In clearing this with etaeietien Walsh, Woodlock naively for- 
warded Gillooly’s letter. 
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Not only did the Archbishop have to be responsive to the wishes 
of his episcopal brethren; his difficulties were compounded by his ob- 
vious and ultimate responsibility to Rome. The Irish cause in Rome had 
of late been severely tested. Only personal appeals and visits by the 
Irish Bishops, backed by the enormous influence of Cardinal Manning, 
had maintained any kind of balance against the pressure brought by 
the English Catholics and their Tory politics, supported as they had 
been since 1886 by the awesome prestige of the British Government. 
The Irish hierarchy lived in constant fear that Pope Leo XIII, in his 
anxiety to establish diplomatic relations with the Court of St. James, 
would offer as a quid pro quo a “veto” on the appointment of Irish 
Bishops. What effect the news of the Parnell affair had on His Holiness 
may be easily surmised from Archbishop Croke’s remarks to Walsh: 
“It is fortunate for me that I had left Rome before this sad catastrophe 
had occurred. The Pope would surely ‘have at me’ about it; for he had 
a personal dislike somehow, to Parnell, and was not pleased with me 
for having constantly defended him” (22 Nov. 1890, WP, and Walsh, 
Pp. 409). 

The situation was made even more delicate for Archbishop Walsh 
by the fact that Manning was so full of advice. In early urging the view 
on Walsh that Parnell should retire, His Eminence solemnly added, 
“Moreover, I am sure of the judgement and feeling of Rome” (Walsh, 
p. 409). Though Walsh was much too experienced a Churchman to 
believe that Manning intuitively knew the mind of Rome,’* no one was 
more aware than the Archbishop of how influential the Cardinal was 
in shaping that mind with regard to Irish affairs. Accurate news from 
Rome was difficult for Walsh to obtain because Irish contacts in Rome 
were few and uninfluential. The comments, for example, of the most 
ancient of these, Tobias Kirby, Archbishop of Ephesus and Rector of 
the Irish College in Rome since 1848, would have been amusing if the 
situation had not been so very serious. He wrote Walsh on 27 November 
1890 from Rome, “The account of the conviction of the accused in the 
Divorce case has just arrived. The fact is a grave one all things con- 
sidered, & suggests serious reflections which it would be premature at 
present to discuss” (27 Nov. 1890, WP). Archbishop Walsh had to lean 
heavily on the good will of Cardinal Manning in this all-important 
Roman area. In urging him to speak out after Parnell issued his “mani- 
festo,” his Eminence reminded the Archbishop indirectly, and perhaps 
12 See O’Donnell to Walsh, 5 Dec. 1890, WP, for an interesting comment by Monsignor 


Jacobini of Propaganda to O’Donnell. Msgr. ee: “did not conceal his regret that it 
should be necessary to part with our Parnell.” + 
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inadvertently, just how precarious his position was in Rome. “This is a 
supreme moment,” he wrote, “to convince Rome that you do not put 
politics before faith and morals” (Walsh, p. 424). When Walsh gave his 
interview to the Central News Agency, Manning was overjoyed. “Cath- 
olic Ireland will now speak with one voice,” he trumpeted, “and I hope 
(as I wrote yesterday to the Pope) ‘il resultato della presente crise de- 
plorabile sara la subordinazione della politica alla fede ed alla morale’” 


(Walsh, pp. 424-425). 


All eyes now turned to the meeting of the Party in Committee 
Room 15 in the House of Commons. The evening before the meeting, 
William Martin Murphy wrote the Archbishop and astutely labeled 
as “insidious” Parnell’s demand for guarantees from the Liberals before 
he retired. “This is of course,” wrote Murphy, “intended to embarrass 
the Liberal Party & to insult us by implying that we are not fit to be 
trusted to make terms when he retires.” Murphy went on to make the 
inaccurate prophecy that after the public pronouncements by Walsh 
and Croke and the refusal of John Dillon and William O’Brien, in- 
fluential members touring America, to support Parnell’s leadership, the 
Irish leader would not get five members to follow him the next day. 
“Some of his stalwarts,” Murphy wrote, “have since the telegram from 
the American delegates shown signs of ratting” (30 Nov. 1890, WP). 
At the meeting the next day, however, Parnell mustered over twenty- 
five supporters of the some seventy-odd members present. The prospects 
were not bright for a short and merciful end, especially with Parnell in 
the chair arbitrarily accepting and rejecting what motions he pleased. 
In the course of the meeting T. M. Healy wrote to Walsh, “In my life 
I never spent so awful a time & am harrassed body and soul. I do pray 
that all may turn out best for Ireland” (30 Nov. 1890, WP). Walsh 
wrote Manning the next day, commenting on Monday’s proceedings 
in London: “We are still in a state of suspense here. Of course Parnell’s 
opponents will stand firm. Equally, of course, he will refuse to go. He 
will then be powerless for good. But his holding on can hardly fail to 
ruin the Irish party and the Irish cause. . . . Parnell seems to me to have 
lost his head.”?* 

The following day, 3 December, the Episcopal Standing Com- 
mittee met and drew up their considered opinion on the fitness of Par- 
nell for leadership. Archbishop Walsh immediately sent a telegram to 


18 2 Dec. 1890, Manning Papers; partially quoted in Leslie, p. 439. 
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Justin McCarthy, leader of the anti-Parnellite majority, which summed 
up the “Address” later released to the press: “Important you and mem- 
bers should know bishops issue unqualified pronouncement. Mr. Par- 
nell unfit for leadership, first of all on moral grounds, social and personal 
discredit as result of divorce court proceedings, also in view of inevitable 
disruption, with defeat at elections, wreck of Home Rule hopes, and 
sacrifice of tenants’ interests” (Walsh, p. 418). “Of course,” Walsh wrote 
Manning the next day, “your Eminence has seen our address. I am quite 
sure that it has given you satisfaction. We were all in earnest, and de- 
termined at all events to do our duty towards safeguarding the interests 
of religion and the cause of Ireland.” Walsh, however, was pessimistic: 
“I see no prospect of our escaping a disruption of the party and the con- 
sequent wreck of everything that was of promise” (4 Dec. 1890, Man- 
ning Papers). 

The Party's deliberations, meanwhile, dragged on into the fourth 
day, and despite the pronouncement of the Bishops, Parnell was no 
nearer to being deposed than he had been on the Monday. Archbishop 
Walsh was obviously worried that Parnell might yet effect some sort of a 
compromise that would allow him to retain the leadership. The Arch- 
bishop reassured William Martin Murphy in a letter on Friday, 5 Decem- 
ber, that the country was rising rapidly against Parnell. “All this,” wrote 
the Archbishop qualifying himself, “may not represent a majority, or 
anything like a majority, but it undoubtedly represents an enormous 
voting power hopelessly or all but hopelessly, alienated, if Mr. Parnell 
succeeds in forcing the continuance of his leadership on the Party” (5 
Dec. 1890 [copy], WP). The Archbishop was much more disturbed, 
however, than he let on in his letter to Murphy, for he gave open vent 
to his feelings in a long letter to Manning the next day. 


It will take time for our Address to work its effect. This is the result of the 
wretched proceedings in which the Irish Party has become entangled. To my mind 
the one straight course for the members was, and is, to say “This protracted pro- 
ceeding is simply playing into the hands of the enemy: from all we now see, Mr. 
Parnell is a man absolutely unworthy of trust in public or in private affairs: . . . we 
have nothing to do with what Mr. Gladstone, or any one else, may or may not have 
to say about the police force in Ireland — the one question is whether Mr. Parnell is 
fit to be our leader — we now see clearly, beyond all question, that he is not — the 
“Trish People” may have him if they like — we will not have him — we hereby declare 
the chairmanship vacant — we shall answer to our constituents at the general elec- 
tions, which now, as the result of his treason to Ireland will in all probability, end in 
disaster.” 

But they will not do this. They will be led on from point to point, their posi- 
tion gradually becoming weaker and weaker, and their majority probably dwindling 
away, at each successive demonstration of their miserable inability to hold their own. 
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I have written strongly to Mr. Murphy, one of our City M.P.’s, and I have 
authorised him to show my letter to Healy, Sexton, and to “one or two others,” if he 
thinks advisable. 

In the same letter Archbishop Walsh also asked Manning to 
notice that all the Irish Bishops had not signed the “Address.” “Yr. Emi- 
nence will see,” the Archbishop pointed out, “that 3 have not signed: 
(Confidential) they have refused to sign! This throws a strong light on 
some previous acts of dissent from the body” (6 Dec. 1890, Manning 
Papers ). In what was a rather obvious hint about covering the Roman 
flank, the Archbishop concluded — “I hope Yr. Eminence will not forget 
this when next writing.” Two of those who refused to sign were the 
Archbishop’s old ecclesiastical enemies, O'Dwyer and John Healy. The 
other who refused to sign was the eccentric Bishop of Kerry, John Cof- 
fey, who in writing to the Archbishop, complained that the last para-- 
graph of the “Address” was political in nature, and that he would there- 
fore have nothing to do with it. In justifying his stand he maintained 
that it was not a question of the greater good, but one of the lesser of two 
evils. “It is an abomination to see the destinies of this Catholic country 
confided to the arrangements of one who has made such a figure in the 
way of base domestic intrigue and immorality — but the alternative 
consisting of men like Healy, O’Brien and Dillon, is fraught with equal 
and to my mind greater danger. These men have denounced and calum- 
niated Bishops. They have gone over the length and breadth of Ireland 
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preaching disobedience to the Holy See —two things to be sure to 
result in the demoralisation of our people and the destruction of the 
Church in this country” (5 Dec. 1890, WP). 

Meanwhile, the meeting dragged into its sixth day, Saturday, 
6 December, and the Party was still no closer to a deposition of Parnell. 
“You have no conception,” wrote William Martin Murphy to the Arch- 
bishop at 4:30 P.M. on that Saturday, “of the indecent and unscrupulous 
tactics adopted by Parnell.” “If we can succeed in getting rid of this 
man,” Murphy continued, “and reconstituting the Party — Ireland will 
have escaped from one of the greatest dangers with which she was 
ever threatened.” “While acknowledging his enormous services in bring- 
ing the question to its present position,” he concluded, “if we got Home 
Rule with his power unimpaired we should be only exchanging British 
Parliamentary Rule for an autocracy of a man who has proved himself 
to be filled with some of the worst passions of Human Nature” (WP). 
An hour and a half later, Murphy wrote the Archbishop that it was all 
over. Some forty-five members withdrew, leaving Parnell in the chair 
commanding a rump of twenty-eight. “Parnell,” Murphy prophesied, 
“will ‘cut up’ badly I feel sure. [He] will hold on to the funds and other- 
wise endeavour to destroy the Irish Cause to revenge his defeat; for he 
knows well he can no longer serve it” (WP). Three days later, Parnell 
returned to Ireland to continue the struggle for power by appealing 
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over the heads of the majority of his Party and the Bishops to the Irish 
people. 


The problem of weighing the motives of men is often a presump- 
tuous and always a difficult task. The mixed motives and reactions of 
the Bishops in the days following the disclosures in the divorce court 
are confusedly apparent in their correspondence. That the Bishops 
were concerned for morality is obvious, but it is just as obvious they 
were concerned for their own power and Home Rule for Ireland. They 
were politicians and Irishmen as well as priests. As the circumstances 
over which they had little control unfolded, the emphasis on the order 
and degree of their motives also changed. The complexity and subtlety 
- of men’s motives were well illustrated by the varying attitudes of the 
Bishops on the moral issue. Archbishop Walsh, for example, thought 
the Parnell affair was “deplorable,” but was reluctant to cast a stone, 
while those Bishops who did comment in their correspondence, were 
all too often outraged for the wrong reason. “It is a disastrous business,” 
wrote the Bishop of Galway to Walsh, “that England should be enforc- 
ing her views on morality in favourable contrast with Irish representa- 
tives. No matter what may be the issue now — there has been a lowering 
of the high standard of our Catholic country.”!* Archbishop Logue 
seemed to be more annoyed than shocked. “A man having the destinies 
of a people in his hands,” he wrote Walsh from Milan in exasperated 
incomprehension, “and bartering it away for the company of an old 
woman is certainly not a person to beget confidence” (28 Nov. 18go, 
WP). Both Walsh and Croke had a larger cast of mind than their brother 
Bishops, and both would have been satisfied if Parnell had only tem- 
porarily retired from the leadership. When he refused, they took up 
their ground on the moral issue, not because they were narrow-minded, 
unworldly, or unduly pious, but because it was the only area where they 
could claim legitimate authority and command absolute obedience. 

The Irish Bishops, however, were not only bound by a moral and 
theological frame of reference, but by a powerful historical tradition 
as well. Since the days of Daniel O’Connell, they had been immersed 
in national politics, and for a much longer period they had been the 
social power in the state. The Bishops had joined the movement for 
Home Rule not as the followers but as the peers of the Party. When the 
Parnell scandal broke and the Party made them painfully aware of how 
14 28 Nov. 1890, WP. See also MacEvilly to Walsh, 30 Nov. 1890, WP: “The more one 

reflects on current events, the more he must feel humiliated. Protestant Englishmen 


publicly standing up for the cause of morality — their motives are nothing to us even if 
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they had sunk in their station, it would have been surprising, if not un- 
natural, had they not been concerned for their power. The place of the 
priests in politics in Ireland had been so long assured that the arbitrary 
attempt by the Party to reduce their power was nothing less than revo- 
lutionary. “Home Rule with such men,” wrote the gentle Archbishop of 
Tuam, “what would it be but the crippling of the Irish Church, and rele- 
gating the clergy to the Sacristies as long as they would be allowed even 
there!” (30 Nov. 1890, WP). The fight for political power was not the 
Bishops’ choice; it was forced on them by the Party. 

Some concept of Ireland as a nation, as well as a concern for their 
power, was fundamental to the thinking of the Irish Bishops. Both 
Walsh and Croke were well known as “advanced” Nationalists, and 
were deeply committed to Home Rule. They had, moreover, the confi- 
dence and support of the great majority of their brother Bishops and 
clergy. Archbishop Walsh, from the very beginning, had found the 
Parnell crisis discouraging “to those who had grown hopeful of seeing 
built up a united Irish Nation.” Throughout the crisis he bravely tried 
to “save the movement from absolute wreck.” At the end he was still 
struggling to safeguard “the interests of religion and the cause of Ire- 
. land.” How committed Walsh was to Ireland was further indicated 
when Manning tried to persuade him that in speaking out against Par- 
nell he would prove to Rome that he did not subordinate faith and 
morals to politics. In a complex of motives, Walsh and Croke struggled 
manfully to save Home Rule, while attempting to uphold morality and 
preserve for the Church its power and influence in Ireland. But when 
they attempted to put Parnell out, like a blind Samson he brought about 
both his and their political destruction. 

Parnell’s enormous contribution to Irish political history, and the 
significance of his fall, has been much clouded by the myth. His achieve- 
ment was that he demonstrated to the Irish Democracy that representa- 
tive institutions could be made to work if the Democracy had the 
courage and its leadership the capacity to will it. Through his creation, 
the Irish Parliamentary Party, the Irish electorate realized the only 
effective representative institution in its history. Through the medium 
of the Irish Party, Parnell made the Imperial Parliament responsible to 
the Irish electorate and thus laid the foundations for representative 
government in Ireland. The importance of his achievement will be bet- 
ter understood when it is realized that irresponsible government in Ire- 
land caused the political pendulum to describe an arc between the 
party of the Constitution and the party of the Revolution. On the other 
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_ hand, in nineteenth-century Britain, where the government was genuine- 
ly responsible to the electorate, the pendulum swung between two par- 
ties that were equally devoted to the rules of the game outlined in the 
Constitution. In making the Imperial Parliament responsive to Irish 
needs, Parnell, significantly enough, drew the teeth of the party of the 
Revolution in his generation. For deep as the disillusionment was after 
his death, his followers did not swing to the party of the Revolution. In- 
stead, they picked up the political legacy of their dead “Chief,” and 
continued the struggle for Ireland as a nation by constitutional means. 
The twenty-five years between the death of Parnell in 1891 and the 
Rising in 1916 were the years in which the Irish Democracy learned 
the art of representative government. Only when it became fully con- 
vinced that the Imperial Parliament could no longer be made respon- 
sible through the medium of the party of the Constitution, did it com- 
mit itself, for the last time, to the party of the Revolution. Though 
Parnell personally failed in the moment of crisis to remember his obli- 
gations to his creation, his contribution was all the more significant be- 
cause Irish Democracy refused to allow him to transcend what was his 
own creation. In so doing it preserved representative government to 
its posterity. 

In learning the art of representative government between 1891 
and 1916, one of the gravest problems faced by the Irish Democracy was 
the need to define its relationship with the Roman Catholic Church. 
For their part in helping depose Parnell, the Irish clergy were greeted 
with the bitter anti-clerical outburst of an outraged minority. When 
the clergy made the further attempt to fill the power vacuum created by 
Parnell’s deposition, the Irish Democracy greeted them with another 
outburst that was more vehement and more sustained. For the first 
time in Irish history the clergy and the party of the Constitution came 
to a parting of the ways. The cry of “no priests in politics” resulted in 
the clergy assuming a more modest and less obvious posture in Irish 
public affairs. Irish politics, paradoxically enough, did not grow more 
radical with the attempt to exclude the clergy from politics. For the 
anti-clericalism of the party of the Constitution now sapped at the 
strength of the party of the Revolution, whose monopoly on anti-clerical- 
ism up to that time had been one of its chief sustaining features. In 
effectively limiting both the Nationalist left and the Clerical right, the 
party of the Constitution guaranteed to the Irish Democracy the devel- 
opment of genuinely representative institutions. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF IDEALISM 
UPON STATE PROVISION OF EDUCATION 


AT THE BEGINNING of the Victorian era England lagged well behind the 
Continent in both the theory and practice of education. In Germany the 
defeat at Jena proved a powerful stimulus to national education. This move- 
ment was led by Fichte, who remarked that education was the only sphere 
in which France had left Germany free, and consequently the opportunity 
must be seized in order to institute a national German renaissance. Thus, 
speaking of Pestalozzi, he declared, “he has created a truly national education 
that is capable of restoring the nation and humanity as a whole from the de- 
plorable situation into which they have now fallen.” Herbart also, while re- 
jecting Fichte’s conclusions about the role of the State, fully agreed with his 
emphasis on the importance of education. The ferment of ideas had indeed 
had its literary origin in France as far back as 1762 when Rousseau published 
his Emile and, in the next year, La Chalotais his Essay on a National Educa- 
tion. These were followed by Rolland’s Report to the Parliament of Paris 
(1768), Helvetius’ On Man (1772), Turgot’s Memoirs (1775), and Diderot’s 
Plan for a University (1776) .? The unanimous opinion was that a state system 
of education was essential. 

Indeed it was Continental opinion which fertilized English ideas on 
this subject. James Mill resorted to Helvetius’ doctrines in the education of 
his son, for it was to France that the English went to repair the broken tradi- 
tion.’ Bentham, when he first remarked on the educational problem in The 
Administration of the Poor (1797), followed Helvetius and in practice advo- 
cated the monitorial method which had been described in the same year in 
the Madras pamphlet.* Brougham’s Commons speech of 1820 in favour of a 
national system of education similarly originated via Benthamite propaganda, 
from Helvetius. Pioneers like Robert Owen, Kay-Shuttleworth, William Tem- 
ple, and Thomas Acland were compelled, in default of any other rationale, 
to work for education on the principle of laissez faire.® 

The respect in which English philosophers held Continental thought 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century did not, however, extend as far as 
Germany, for the general opinion was that Germany was “metaphysically 
mad.”¢ The architect of this madness was G. W. F. Hegel, who had spent six 


1 Addresses to the German Nation (London, 1922), tr. R. F. Jones and G. H. Turnbull, 
Ninth Address, p. 159. 


2 See William Boyd, History of Western Education (London, 1928), pp. 330-332. 

3 See Elie Halévy, The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism (London, 1928), p. 346. 

4 Published in London in 1797 by Alexander Bell under the title An Experiment in Educa- 
tion. 

5 See W. S. Fowler, “The Origin of the General Certificate,” British Journal of Educa- 
tional Studies, VII (1959), 140-148. 


6 Halévy, p. 346. See also George Haines IV, German Influence upon English Education 
and Science (New London, Conn., 1957), pp. 43-45. 
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years of his life as a tutor and a further eight as rector of the Nuremburg High 
School. In 1818 he was appointed to the chair of philosophy at Berlin, there 
to dominate German thought for a decade. Hegel’s idealist theories and his 
conception of the Unity of Reality were to lead inevitably to an organic theory 
of the State, and translated into the sphere of education they entailed compul- 
sory schooling, public control, and the subordination of the individual. In 
Hegelianism lay the culmination of German thought and the justification of 
the thesis that “on the State rests the double obligation to safeguard the child 
by organising education and compelling attendance at school, and to secure 
its own future by making the school the training place for the men required 
to carry on the civil and political work of the nation” (Boyd, p. 371). 

Meanwhile in England the new philosophy of Utilitarianism — flour- 
ishing at a time when, as W. L. Davidson remarks, “there was little enthusiasm 
for general education”? — was struggling to provide a formula for national 
schooling, on the ground that education was the exception to the general prin- 
ciple of laissez faire. The movement of ideas may be regarded as only one 
efficient cause in the complex of educational change, but what was essential 
at this stage was a formula which would act as a metaphysical carrot for the 
State donkey. It was here that Utilitarianism fell short: as Brian Simon re- 
marks, the Utilitarians were “desirous of speaking for all men but tied to the 
chariot wheels of one class whose interests could only be met by the sacrifice 
of the many.”® 

Fortunately, the Utilitarian thesis, with its corollaries of the value of 
individuality and self-help, was soon to meet, on British soil, the Idealist an- 
tithesis of Organism and the totality of the State. It was the resulting synthesis 
which was to prove so powerful a motive in the establishment of national edu- 
cation in England. This synthesis was to be the work of three Oxford dons, 
all sons of clergymen: T. H. Green, Bernard Bosanquet, and F. H. Bradley. 
The work was begun by Green, who, as he himself said, had held “advanced” 
views from his boyhood days. Thus he wrote home from Rugby to say he was 
considered a “dreadful Radical” (his boyhood hero was Oliver Cromwell). It 
was not, however, until he came under the influence of Benjamin Jowett at 
Oxford that Green was able to formulate any theoretical justification for his 
views. For Jowett had visited Germany and had been so impressed with the 
work of Hegel that he declared he had received a greater stimulus from his 
philosophy than from anything else.® Jowett’s influence had an immediate ef- 
fect upon Green, who soon developed such an admiration for Germany and 
German philosophy that he contemplated at one time settling permanently in 
Dresden. Green had expressed intense dissatisfaction with the prevailing 
Utilitarian theories of J. S. Mill and Herbert Spencer,!® and had returned to 


7 Political Thought in England: the Utilitarians from Bentham to J. S. Mill (London, 
1915), P. 57. 

8 Studies in the History of Education 1780-1870 (London, 1960), p. 148. 

® He even began a translation of Hegel’s Logic. The popularisation of Hegel in English 
was, however, left to the Scots philosophers. See J. H. Muirhead, “How Hegel Came to 
England,” Mind, n.s., XXXVI (1927), 423-447. 


19 Collected Works of T. H. Green, ed. R. L. Nettleship (London, 1888), I, 373-442. 
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the study of Aristotle, whose theory of the social nature of man struck a con- 
sonant chord (Works, III, 46-91). Green strengthened Aristotle’s ethical 
theory by a morality derived from Kant and Hegel, and the essence of the new 
philosophy as it matured in Green’s writings lay in the teleological progress of 
the individual towards his best self. This “best self,” however, could only be 
realised by the individual as a member of society. In the new philosophy, the 
function of the State lay in the regulation of the life of the community so that 
development towards the ideal might be possible. Green’s views of the rela- 
tion of the State to Society were thus akin to those of John Austin, who main- 
tained that the peculiar nature of the State consisted in the fact that it was the 
repository of power for the enforcement of the will of Society; it is this will, 
however, and not force itself, which is to be regarded as the real basis of the 
State. 

- Such a view of Society and the State, with its corollary that a more 
positive view of freedom was necessary, was in strong contrast to the prevail- 
ing temper of non-interference by the State, and it was to exercise a powerful 
influence upon the theoretical tenets of the liberalism which Green was so 
ardently to support. Against those who argued that State enforcement of duty 
removed opportunities for the exercise of virtue, Green argued that the law 
did not substitute a bad motive for what was previously a good one: this is 
only the case when I do my duty merely because the State enforces it; in 
actual practice the State may on occasion point out to me what my duty is.12 
Furthermore, Green argued, “it was certainly within the province of the State 
to prevent children growing up in that kind of ignorance which practically 
excludes them from a free career in life” (Works, III, 374). 

Had Green’s views been confined to the lecture room, his influence 
would have been at best only second-hand. But it so happened that he “com- 
bined the two elements of the citizen and the idealist philosopher.”!* Thus in 
1864 he was appointed an Assistant Commissioner for the Schools Enquiry 
Commission and his views on the “grading” of schools were adopted by the 
Commissioners in the 1868 Report. At the same time he was bringing the new 
philosophy to the ears of a wider audience. Invited to lecture at Edinburgh 
in 1867 on the subject of Cromwell and the British Commonwealth he re- 
called Vane’s words on the scaffold: “the people of England have been long 
asleep. I doubt they will be hungry when they wake.” To this Green added, 
“They have slept, we may say, another two hundred years. If they should yet 
wake and be hungry they will find their food in the ideas which with so much 
blindness and weakness he vainly offered them, cleared and refined by a 
philosophy of which he did not dream” (Works, III, 364; Green’s italics). 
Here Green was without doubt referring to Hegelianism. In the same year he 
expounded its principles again in an article in the North British Review, 
“Popular Philosophy in Relation to Life,” in which he remarked, “The prob- 


11 The Province of Jurisprudence Determined ( London, 1832). 
12 “In legislating, the State need not at all interfere with the dependence and self-reliance 


of those whom it requires to do what they would otherwise do for themselves” (Works, 
III, 365). 


18 J. H. Muirhead, The Service of the State (London, 1908), p. 3. 
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lem of such a state of mind might be expected at least to excite an interest 
in a philosophy like that of Hegel, of which it was the professed object to find 
formulae adequate to the action of reason as expressed in nature and human 
society, in art and religion” (Works, III, 125; my italics). 

It was to the Liberal party in general and to Radicalism in particular 
that Green looked for the fulfillment of Idealist theories in educational prac- 
tice. As far back as 1860 he had “comforted himself with the sure prospect of 
Gladstone becoming a Radical.”!* He therefore warmly welcomed the acces- 
sion of the party to power in 1868, and looked for a new doctrinaire policy 
which would proceed, not by laissez-faire methods from particular educational 
problems to particular solutions, but from universal principles to their particu- 
lar application. He was a prominent supporter of the National Education 
League, and in 1870 spoke for the League in favour of compulsory schooling, 
unsectarian instruction, and the maintenance of the schools out of the rates. 
But his widely canvassed views on the subject of Hegelianism and State 
education earned him some enemies and he complained of the “violent 
animus” which the private schools were displaying towards him. When, 
however, the much heralded Education Act of 1870 finally reached the 
statute book, Green, while recognising the seeds of Idealism and Collectivism 
in the Act,!> professed himself to be bitterly disappointed. In reviewing 
the operation of the Act in his lectures on the Elementary School System, 
he complained that the School Boards had not been made universal and 
criticised Forster for permitting what he called the “needless” term of 
grace; he declared that the voluntary system was completely inapplicable 
in education because those who needed education most were least capable 
of “demanding it, desiring it, or even conceiving of it” (Works, Ill, 428). 
The time must come, declared Green, when the State, in virtue of the 
long period of financial support which it has afforded all the voluntary schools, 
has a moral right to take over. 

In 1874 Green secured a position on the Oxford School Board, but by 
this time, as he had forecast, voluntary organisations had “filled the gaps” and 
he could exercise little direct influence on the provision of State schools. The 
same year witnessed the Liberal debacle, which Green roundly attributed to 
the party having lived in “a fools’ paradise” (Nettleship, p. 173). Fortunately 
for education the Idealist slant was preserved by the continued influence of 
the Liberal-Radical, A. J. Mundella. Mundella was well versed in the Liberal- 
Idealist view that it was the State’s duty to “maximise” freedom by compul- 
sion in education.!® Thus an immediate consequence of the Liberal return to 
power was the Mundella Act of 1880 which gave the whole of England com- 
pulsory elementary education (Armytage, p. 204). 

At the same time the second member of the Idealist triumvirate, Ber- 
nard Bosanquet, was making his presence felt. A Balliol scholar who had come 


14 R. L. Nettleship, Thomas Hill Green: A Memoir (London, 1906), p. 57. 

15 A. V. Dicey, Law and Public Opinion in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1905), p. 
278. 

16 W. H. G. Armytage, A. J. Mundella: The Liberal Background to the Labour Move- 
ment (London, 1951), pp. 192, 194. 
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under Green’s influence, Bosanquet was also dissatisfied with the current 
empirical and biological trends of thought, and he turned to Hegel for a 
philosophy which would embrace all the known facts and provide a synoptic 
view of the nature of reality. Bosanquet was even more committed than Green 
was to Hegelianism, for whereas Green always maintained with Kant that the 
individual was the ultimate existent in the moral process, Bosanquet turned 
to the orthodox Hegelian view of the superior reality of the State.1* Again like 
Green, Bosanquet was a man of action as well as a philosopher and after his 
departure from Oxford he engaged prominently in the London Ethical So- 
ciety’s programme of popularising philosophy. In a lecture to the society on 
the subject of individual and social reform, he declared that education must 
be the prime factor in such reform, not only on the practical ground of eco- 
nomic necessity, but also on the ground of equality: “no other equality of 
chance has a tenth part of the importance that belongs to equality of educa- 
tion.”!8 The way to ensure such education was for individual citizens to take 
charge of the management of the schools: people must realise the reality and 
the moral nature of a society conceived on the Hegelian pattern,!® and private 
action must be transformed into public power. No limits were to be set to en- 
lightened State action — its determinant is efficiency. Here Bosanquet, as he 
readily admitted, was preaching Socialism: “of practical Socialism, i.e., the 
workman’s ownership of the means of production, we cannot have too much” 
(Essays and Addresses, p. 46). 

The exact relation between such socialistic sentiments and the socialist 
organisation which was to become the Labour Party is not easily elucidated. 
What we are concerned with, however, is the prevailing Idealist atmosphere, 
as a result of which Bosanquet could confidently conclude that “the children 
who are born this year . . . will find themselves as they grow up, in a revolu- 
tionized society” (Essays and Addresses, p. 46). The problem of individual 
morality in a socialized Society had as yet been only imperfectly worked out, 
and this led Bosanquet to qualify his enthusiasm by saying, “the only thing 
I dread in the system known as Socialism is the cutting off of individual initia- 
tive” (Essays and Addresses, p. 45). Here he was echoing Green’s fear that 
the State, in unwisely seeking to do people good, lowered them morally 
(Works, III, 365). Such a fear was to lead Bosanquet into some anomalous 
situations: for example, he opposed Lord Grey’s suggestion that the State 
should provide school meals because such action undermined family responsi- 
bility. His idealism constantly prevented him from realising that in applica- 
tion the sanction of State intervention is a pragmatic one. 

Meanwhile Green had at last become Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Oxford. He now returned for spiritual refreshment to his original sources, 
engaging his friends in a translation of Lotze’s Logic, and himself undertaking 


17 “Tt cannot, as a State, act within the relations of private life in which organised 
morality exists” (Bosanquet, The Philosophical Theory of the State [London, 1899], 
Pp. 324). 

18 Essays and Addresses (London, 1891), p. 28. 

19 Society is “the moral essence of the individual” (The Civilisation of Christendom 
[London, 1899], p. 312). 
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a reappraisal of Hegel's Principles. The struggle for elementary education was 
now virtually over and Green was able to return to one of his most abiding 
concerns, the establishment of a State system at the secondary level. Here 
Hegelian theory already had a practical example in the form of Prussian 
secondary education. Green had always greatly admired this system,?° and 
he found two consonant voices in Matthew Arnold?! and A. J. Mundella. Both 
these men were in positions of influence, and both praised German education. 
Mundella indeed arranged for a Royal Commission to review foreign educa- 
tion, and their report — that the lack of good secondary schools was the great- 
est defect in our educational system — merely echoed what Green had advo- 
cated in the days of the Taunton Commission. Thus when canvassing for 
election to the Oxford Town Council he declared that he had paid little atten- 
tion to schemes for raising boys from elementary schools to higher ones, and 
he would try to make the proposed Grammar School (at Oxford) useful for 

this purpose. Green maintained a close interest in the affairs of the Oxford 
High School, as it was finally called, and in his will left £1,000 for the endow- 
ment of a scholarship at the school. 

The Oxford High School was, however, to be only an earnest of better 
things to come. Speaking to the Wesleyan Literary Society in 1882 Green 
advocated the establishment of three grades of schools, each aiming at a dif- 
ferent standard of learning: the primary school, the middle school, and the 
high school. Boys who wished to enter business could leave after the middle 
school course, whereas those who wanted to proceed to the University would 
go on to the high school. The ultimate aim was to be that every boy with 
sufficient brains and will power should possess the key to the University, and 
be properly trained to use it. In the case of the Idealists the provision of train- 
ing was to be justified, not solely on the grounds of equality of opportunity as 
argued by Huxley, but on the metaphysical grounds of the organic unity of 
Society. Education was to be the true social leveller, and the son of well-to-do 
parents would, according to Green, receive his education alongside the chil- 
dren of the poor (Works, III, 387-412). 

At this crucial stage Idealism was to receive a further impetus from the 
latest and greatest of the British Hegelians, F. H. Bradley. Bradley, a scholar 
of University College, had been elected to a Fellowship at Merton in the 
year of the Forster Act. He suffered from indifferent health and never lec- 
tured, but his published works exercised an enormous influence. Bradley's 
philosophical interests embraced a wider field than either the predominantly 
moral theory of Green, or the predominantly political theory of Bosanquet. 
Bradley undertook to demonstrate the fundamental unity of the whole, or 
reality conceived as the product of reason, and his arguments in support 
of this conclusion embraced not only moral and political issues, but the whole 


20 “We ought to keep steadily before us the German division of studies, which is the only 
rational one, and, so far as possible make our distinctions and grades correspond to 
it” (“On the Grading of Secondary Schools,” Works, III, 405). 

21 Arnold believed that the State, because of its greater powers and resources, could 
bestow collective benefits on the nation on a much greater scale than the middle classes 
could furnish for themselves (Mixed Essays [London, 1879], p. 41). 
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of man’s experience. His results were offered to the world in the epoch-making 
Appearance and Reality (1893), in which Hegelianism finally appeared as 
a fully naturalized British product. The influence of Bradley’s philosophy 
was felt not only in its profound effect on academic philosophy. Even the 
“war mentality” of 1914-18 was blamed on it.?? Idealism indeed was becoming 
so commonplace that Haldane is reported to have ribbed his Generals by 
declaring that he had the Hegelian idea of the Army.?* 

Among the students who came under Hegelian influence was Arthur 
Acland. Acland had matriculated at Christ Church in 1866; in 1872 he be- 
came a tutor at the newly-founded Keble College, and in 1888 he was elected 
an honorary Fellow of Balliol. Like Green, Acland was not content to theorise: 
practical social and ethical questions interested him and while at Oxford he 
had formed a band of young dons who shared his interest and who christened 
themselves “the inner circle.” Cynics called the group “the upper circle,” 
little realising that in fact many of its members were to become the advance 
guard in public affairs and education. Before leaving Oxford to become Pro- 
fessor of Modern Literature at the University College of Liverpool, A. C. 
Bradley, younger brother of the great Idealist, did stalwart work in the es- 
tablishment of evening classes to foster adult education. He paid his debt to 
Idealism by editing Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, already famous as a 
treatise on moral philosophy, and also the Philosophical Remains of another 
member of the circle, R. L. Nettleship. Nettleship, who also edited Green’s 
works, had succeeded Green in the teaching of moral philosophy at Balliol and 
wrote a commentary on the theory of education as it appeared in Plato’s 
Republic. The promise of a brilliant career ended in tragedy when Nettleship 
died of exposure on Mount Blanc in 1892. 

J. A. Spender, another Balliol man and a member of the circle, was 
to express advanced views on the role of the State in The State and Pensions 
in Old Age. Published in the year of Nettleship’s death, the work won high 
praise from Morley and proved to be the beginning of a lifelong friendship 
between the two. Four years later Spender became editor of the Westminster 
Gazette, where he exercised a quasi-ministerial influence upon Liberal policy. 
Michael Sadler was the member of the circle who took over Acland’s post 
as Secretary for Extension Lectures at Oxford to such good effect that by 
1893 nearly four hundred courses were being provided. He was instrumental 
in persuading the University to summon a conference on the question of the 
State provision of secondary education, and prevailed upon Convocation to 
address a petition to Gladstone urging him to appoint a Royal Commission 
on the subject. Sadler left Oxford in 1895 to become, under Acland’s leader- 
ship as first Liberal Minister for Education with a seat in the Cabinet (Acland’s 
actual title was Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education), 
director of the Education Department branch for special enquiries and re- 
ports. Under Sadler’s direction the branch became a great centre for re- 
search on educational topics. Sadler himself conducted a special study of 


22 J. H. Muirhead, German Philosophy and the War (Oxford, 1914), pp. 1-16. 
28 A. B. Ulam, The Philosophical Foundations of Engliah Socialism (Cambridge, Mass., 
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German education and with the help of Robert Morant?* built up a unique 
library in the Department. Sadler resigned the year after the Queen’s death 
to become Professor of Education at the Victoria University of Manchester. 

Arthur Acland himself, after working in the University Extension 
and the Co-operative movement, was finally persuaded in 1885 to enter the 
political arena as Liberal M. P. for Rotherham. As co-secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Promotion of Technical Education he got the Gov- 
ernment to allocate the “whisky money”*> of £700,000 to the furtherance of 
technical education, one of the most important steps towards the beginnings of 
a system of State secondary education. Meanwhile a second “inner circle” had 
been formed consisting of Asquith, Haldane, Grey, and Acland. The four made 
a pact that they would all accept or refuse office together in the next Liberal 
Government. Gladstone accepted their terms and Acland, returned with the 
largest Liberal majority in England, became Vice-President of the Council 
for Education. Acland had proposed that a Royal Commission should be 
established to investigate secondary education, that a teachers’ register should 
be compiled, and that Local Authorities should have power to raise money for 
secondary education from the rates. As Vice-President he was responsible for 
raising the school-leaving age to eleven and putting an end to the vestiges of 
payment by results. Polytechnics rose in number from eight to twenty-six, 
and the whole London system of secondary education was reviewed. Acland 
himself wrote an evening school syllabus on The Rights and Duties of a 
Citizen (1893) for use in evening classes, and in the famous circular 321 
(the Education Office circular which laid down minimum standards for sani- 
tary requirements of school buildings) pressed for improvements in the 
standards of school accommodation. His efforts in office were crowned by the 
appointment of the Bryce Commission in 1894 to enquire inte secondary 
education throughout the country. 

Idealist philosophy had now become a force in practical politics, for 
the measures which Acland initiated were to culminate in the 1902 Education 
Act whereby the State accepted responsibility through new Local Education 
Authorities for the co-ordination of elementary and secondary education. 
This Act was sponsored by another Idealist, A. J. Balfour, who had always 
confessed himself to be torn between philosophy and politics,26 and it was 
executed by R. L. Morant, who as a student had been deeply influenced by 
T. H. Green’s moral theory and lay sermons. It has been well said that Vic- 
torian philosophy has been neglected. Its fruits were none the less substantial. 


W. S. Fow.er 
University of Sheffield 


24 Later Sir Robert Morant. Originally he had intended to enter the Church. See B. M. 
Allen, Sir Robert Morant: A Great Public Servant (London, 1934). 

25 This was the money that in 1890 the Conservative Government proposed should be 
used to compensate publicans whose licences had not been renewed. It derived from a 
tax on spirits. 

26 Although Balfour had been influenced by Sidgwick in his early days at Cambridge, he 
finally became an Idealist: see his Foundations of Belief (London, 1895) and the Gif- 
ford Lectures in 1915 and 1922. 
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THE 1890'S: A LOST DECADE® 


Another sip of brandy and water 

and another Egyptian cigarette; 

a whiff of opium perhaps, 

and we can see the mood of the time. 


Mr. JoHN BetyeMAN delights in finding defiant triviality in the 18go0’s. By a 
caressing nostalgia he has shaped the period into a period piece; with its green 
carnations, gas lamps blooming in a Whistlerian Thames, music halls, smoky- 
crocketed pub interiors, Sherlock Holmes’ deerstalker, it is all safely dead. 
And, of course, highly “amusing.” Such an image still survives in random 
autobiography and anecdote, and its effect on literary historians has been 
viciously constricting. Paradoxically, Yeats’ very different version of the 
18g0’s is in its way just as constricting. The Autobiographies, that “procession 
of symbols,” is an aesthetic modulation of history which atomizes the histori- 
cal process. “I study every man I meet at some point of crisis,” Yeats wrote, 
and crisis here resolves itself into the sharp gesture that reveals “personality” 
as opposed to the “fixity” of character, the individual's quotidian sense of 
identity, a notion Yeats derived from his father and which his father probably 
derived from Pater’s Renaissance. So Yeats shows us, for instance, Wilde and 
W. E. Henley, Aubrey Beardsley, Lionel Johnson, and Ernest Dowson, 
activists or aesthetes, saints manqués or crippled imperialists, arrested at some 
point of intolerable tension, attracting disaster to themselves and their age. 


® John Davidson: Poems and Ballads, edited by R. D. MacLEop; pp. 226. Unicorn Press: 
London, 1959, 16s. 
Edwardians and Late Victorians, edited by RicHanp ELLMANN; pp. x + 245. Columbia 
University Press: New York, 1960, $5.00; Oxford University Press: London, 1960, 40s. 
The Dandy: From Brummell to Beerbohm, by ELLEN Moers; pp. 372. Secker and War- 
burg: London, 1960, 36s.; Viking: New York, 1960, $6.00. 
A Study in Yellow: The “Yellow Book” and Its Contributors, by KatHertneE Lyon Mrx; 
pp. 325. University of Kansas Press: Lawrence, 1960, $5.00; Constable: London, 1960, 
42s.; Burns and MacEachern: Toronto, 1960, $6.25. 
The Person in Question, by Joun Gray, with a note by Patricio Gannon; pp. 26. 
Colombo: Buenos Aires. 
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And so commandingly does Yeats write that we tend to treat the Auto- 
biographies as a document rather than as a set of arbitrarily systematized 
insights. Under the cunning vagueness, the Autobiographies are surprisingly 
factual, but naturally enough Yeats concentrates on the heroic failures, a gen- 
eration of scapegoats. He has fixed them at the centre of their decade and 
their failure is shown is shown as contributory to Yeats’ triumph. Persistence 
of interest in “The Tragic Generation” owes much to the fact that Yeats, a 
very great poet indeed, was in a sense formed by their decade, survived it, 
and beautifully commemorated it. And his survival has forced literary his- 
torians to engage with the period, explaining away its presence in Yeats’ 
later work by fragmenting the oeuvre as though the poet had mysteriously 
changed sex about the year 1910. This approach, largely attributable to the 
propaganda of Eliot, Pound, and their successors for an autonomous “modern 
movement,” is now waning in influence and need only be noticed in passing. 

When we turn away from the period piece and the Autobiographies 
to the foggy whispers of “The Tragic Generation” itself we are at once faced 
with a trenchant gap between myth and fact. They were, alas, just like us. 
The actual achievement of Johnson, Dowson, and Herbert Crackanthorpe is, 
in a witty aside of Mr. Graham Hough’s, “hardly visible to the naked eye,” 
even though John Davidson, who now appears in a useful if unadventurous 
selection, continuing to defy his audience from beyond the grave, remains 
interesting in failure. Inevitably, Yeats’ authority has led us to oversimplify: 
we tend to forget that Henry James was writing novels about the artist in 
isolation in the 18go’s and short stories with arrantly period themes; that 
Wells’ careful prose is very much of the decade; that Conrad’s beginnings are 
there; and that such a phrase as “my reasons were not moral but artistic” does 
not come from the bar-talk of some crepuscular hanger-on of the Rhymers’ 
Club, but from the preface to Nostromo. 

Recent critics have been forced to find other heroes. Arthur Symons 
— who receives somewhat muted treatment in the Autobiographies — is one 
of the heroes of Miss Ruth Z. Temple’s Critic’s Alchemy, a study of the re- 
ception of French literature in the later nineteenth century. The heroes pro- 
posed by Mr. Hough and Miss Temple in their contributions to Edwardians 
and Late Victorians, the English Institute Essays for 1959, are George Moore 
and Walter Pater. All three candidates are more acceptable than the Rhymers, 
and both these essays are admirable, though it is disappointing to find Mr. 
Hough focussing entirely on the well-known Confessions of a Young Man. 
From the very innocence of his culture, Moore is altogether exemplary. We can 
define from that prolonged momentum of the will that is Moore’s oeuvre a 
microcosm of the age, can watch him pass somewhat loudly from Naturalism 
to Symbolism (with Evelyn Innes) and then identify himself with the attempt 
of the Irish Literary Movement to recover the Symbol in a specific culture. 
The later phases are well enough known; less known is the pioneer art, the 
dramatic and literary criticism that Moore contributed to periodicals, and to 
the Saturday Review in particular, during the later 1880's. 

Similarly, after remarking with justice that Wilde’s coarse and witty 
parasitism often obscures the value and originality of Pater’s quieter state- 
ments, Miss Temple in her essay proceeds to talk more of Wilde than of Pater. 
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Miss Temple's ably argued thesis is that Pater is representative of the tradi- 
tion that runs from the Poetics (read not as a practical, but a metaphysical 
text) to Chicago; and that the Paterian doctrine of the confluence of Form and 
Matter is recognizably Aristotelian. This ambitious recognition is helpful, 
when we remember that much of Pater’s work is, in some sense, criticism of 
art, and that art criticism is not a dialogue of words with words, but of words 
with the visual image. Respecting the integrity — that perfect fusion of matter 
and form — no less than the uniqueness of the work of art, and the uniqueness 
of the person experiencing, Pater believes that an equivalent integrity can 
only be found in the literary image, in metaphor. Only through image can 
the work of art be mediated in its fullness to a non-specialist audience (the 
problem of art-criticism is often a problem of vocabulary) ; and Miss Temple 
tellingly compares Pater’s wide audience through the medium of reviews 
such as the Fortnightly with the audience to which much of contemporary 
criticism seems involutely directed. Who is in the Ivory Tower? Such an ap- 
proach to Pater might seem to go some way towards justifying the purple 
panel on Mona Lisa; but, as though alarmed by the direction of her argument, 
Miss Temple reassures us that we need not find in this any more than a failed 
period piece. The direction of her argument is assuredly towards Yeats’ com- 
ments in the introduction to the Oxford Book of Modern Verse. Yeats chose 
Pater’s passage as predictive in the organic nature of its vers libre and as a 
prophecy of the modern world’s plight (Leonardo as oracle). Yeats’ justifica- 
tion is very near to Miss Temple’s claim for Pater’s critical method: in the 
Mona Lisa the rhythms fuse into the image; the image does not express, it is. 

Another essay in Edwardians and Late Victorians which testifies to the 
variety and vivacity of the decade is Professor Gordon Ray’s on H. G. Wells as 
critic of fiction. This essay bases itself on contributions to the Saturday Review 
(a number can be identified from the Wells papers at Illinois). These show 
how far at this stage Wells was from the despairing philistinism of later years; 
he was, indeed, after James and Conrad, the most incisive student of fiction in 
the 18g0’s. Such studies as these of Moore and Pater and Wells, remarking 
their restless and persistent influence, can help us to achieve an image of 
the 18g90’s more valid than that of the amusing period piece or the tragic 
generation. 

Yet before we achieve such an image, we require some examination 
of earlier images. The most practical contribution to Edwardians and Late 
Victorians is Professor Helmut Gerber’s historiographical exercise which 
vividly presents versions of the 18go’s that have tended against its survival as a 
clearly conceived historical “moment.” The first distorting image is precisely 
that of a literary period. For Professor Gerber, the ‘nineties exist as a process: 
they form part of a cultural revolution that began about 1870, whose effects are 
still diminishingly with us. This shift exalted and isolated the artist, yet it 
cannot be equated with Aestheticism or with that self-conscious notion of 
literary cycles generally termed “decadence,” which began in France in the 
1830's with Nisard. Essentially that movement was a guilty exaltation of art 
over nature, equating contemporary writers with writers of the Alexandrian or 
Latin Silver Age periods. Its effects can be traced not merely in voluptuous 
recognition of Mallarmé’s chute, or in such particular texts as Gourmont’s Latin 
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Mystique, Symons’ well-known essay of 1893, Lionel Johnson’s study of 
Nero, or his poem The Roman Stage (itself inspired by Renan); but also in 
perversities of language and attitude, in the cult of homosexuality, in words 
used learnedly in their root-sense (compare Pater on “Style”) spiced with 
underworld slang, and in the obedience to those petites églises, whether 
Theosophical, Rosicrucian, French Gnostic, or even to the antiquarian and 
dimly political White Rose League (with its magazine The Royalist), which 
are so characteristic of later nineteenth-century writers on their Augustinian 
or Huysmans-like transit to the Latin Church. The age preserved in these 
texts and attitudes is an inversion of the Augustan. The effort there, in satire, 
was to give vitality to a few commonplaces; the effort here is to find common- 
places to which to give vitality. 

Nor, again, can the historical shift Professor Gerber detects be equated 
with the course of Naturalism, which broadly overlaps with Aestheticism, or 
with Symbolism, chronologically the last of these seductive “isms” to be 
consciously formulated. The temptation has been to select one of these con- 
cepts as determinant. Yet another more naive error has been to select individ- 
uals as types or incarnations, almost in the manner of romantic historiog- 
raphers like Michelet or Carlyle, and to insist on their debut as inaugurating 
a “period.” As Professor Gerber shows, Symbolism stands in a synthetic rela- 
tionship to Aestheticism and Naturalism, and we may go further with Herr 
Rookmaaker in his Synthetist Art Theories and find a counterpart to the con- 
tinuity from Pater to contemporary criticism, and from some of the poets of 
the ‘nineties to Eliot and Pound, in the development of visual images from 
Puvis de Chavannes, say, and Gauguin to the monumental nudes of Picasso. 
One cannot talk of the ‘nineties as a period with its own style, one can talk 
only of “isms”; yet, as the history of Decadence shows, these are successive 
only in a very broad sense. 

Holbrook Jackson, who wrote the only account of the 18g0’s which 
makes much sense today, discussed the ‘nineties as a decade isolated by its cu- 
riosity and vitality; Osbert Burdett saw it as a decade of excitable senility, 
dying with a whimper not a bang. The essays in Edwardians and Late Victo- 
rians now present a third, more acceptable image of the ‘nineties as not a self- 
contained period but as a decade of “transition.” Professor Gerber also sug- 
gests other lines of enquiry in substantiation. In working terms, for example, 
what did people believe about the role of the novelist in 1870 and how did 
this differ from what was believed in 1895? The relationship of artist to audi- 
ence is another question that remains hauntingly open. Here a paragraph 
from Miss Moers’ book on the Dandy is keenly relevant; it serves to illuminate 
the disgust which many minority writers felt with Wilde, and the reasons why 
Symons was suspect for his prolific and signed journalism. Finding both 
Yeats and Jackson inadequate guides to the period, Miss Moers remarks: 


the dominant note of the decade appears to be its commercialism: the tragic spec- 
tacle of literature and personality thrown open on the market place, the great experi- 
ment of selling talent by advertisement, publicity and showmanship. Little of the 
posing of the time makes sense unless we remember the enormous public before 
which it was performed. Never before had so many literary men taken their squab- 
bles into court: it was the fashion to sue for libel or plagiarism on the slightest provo- 
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cation. . . . It was also the fashion to communicate by postal card or telegram, to 
_ carry on a literary dispute in the “letters to the editor” column of a newspaper with 
large circulation, to advertise literary or artistic events in gossip columns, to exploit 
artistic temperament through booking agents. Perhaps the type figure of the decade 
was neither Oscar Wilde nor Aubrey Beardsley, but Frank Harris. 


Miss Moers’ generalisation is incisively made, though one should perhaps 
stress that the rise of the “yellow press” is not the central symptom it seems. 
As significant was the narrowing concern of the great quarterlies. By the 
18go0’s, these had tended to become intensely if rather stiflingly literary or 
political, a tendency that coincides with the increasing number of contribu- 
tions by Yeats, Symons, Johnson and their generation. Self-consciousness ap- 
pears in the discussions about the role of the novelist in the 1880's and ac- 
counts for the rise of the Society of Authors. Dickens’ attempts at exploiting 
his own personality on lecture-jags foreshadows later attempts at the projec- 
tion of a public image. On the other hand, Lionel Johnson is reported to have 
remarked, “One should be quite unnoticeable,” and a distinction should 
surely be drawn between those who believed in the Dandiacal precept that 
all communication was corrupt and those who exploited their Dandyism to 
attract attention to themselves. Miss Moers’ brilliant but perhaps dangerously 
over-simple generalisation confirms another of Gerber’s conclusions: that we 
are in no position yet to make any but the vaguest general statements about 
the 18go’s. We need more fundamental texts: editions with full apparatus of 
such figures as Pater, Moore, Gissing, Davidson; the publication of many 
private letters. To this must be added the study of major periodicals in the 
‘nineties (the total art magazines are a separate problem); the systematic 
examination of such publishers’ archives as survive, and some semantic study 
of key words such as “impressionism,” “japanese,” “decadent,” “mysticism,” 
and “symbolism” in limited contexts. 

Gerber praises Jackson for handling political and social issues and for 
recognising the close association of literature with the other arts in the 
‘nineties. He recommends close study of this latter characteristic, but the 
kind of documentation he asks for is only a modest beginning. We need not 
merely to explore the work of individuals, we need to study circles and finally 
we need to correlate activity in the various arts. For, in England, the period 
from 1870 on is a period without heroes. We may recall the attempts to make 
heroes of Meredith and Hardy in the ‘nineties, the pilgrimages to Box Hill 
and Max Gate and the rival tradition of Carlyle, only too ready to find heroes 
everywhere. What is instantly striking in the art and literature of the ‘nineties 
is a feverish eclecticism (Beardsley is exemplary), an eclecticism announced 
in Pater’s Renaissance: “all periods, types, schools of tastes are in themselves 
equal. In all ages some excellent work [has been] done.” This “imaginary 
museum” involves present as well as past. As there are no heroes in the 
18go0’s, there are no nationalities: the hectic mutual fertilization of talent 
between France and England, and the notion of Symbolism as an interna- 
tional grace of language, are indicative. That we find it awkward to discuss 
the 18go0’s except in terms of “isms” points to a self-conscious diminution of 
most of the talents. 

To arrive at a working image of the period we must also recognise its 
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Alexandrianism. The obsessive concern with unity is typical of a syncretistic 
culture: picture-poems and poems for pictures in Preraphaelitism; Yeats’ 
acknowledgement of Blake’s union of the arts in terms of the symbol; the 
notion of unification of the personality through art in Pater’s Renaissance; 
“unity of being” in Yeats’ prose and verse, and the self as icon in the tradition 
of Dandyism, together with such devices as transposition of the senses, 
theories about correspondences, and hierarchies of the arts. “In an ugly and 
sensible age,” remarked Wilde, “the arts borrow not from life but from each 
other.” Alexandrian are the little arts of the period: the anxious coquetries of 
typographers and book designers such as Horne and Ricketts; the efflorescence 
of book illustration (the illustrators of the 1860’s had shown that the artist had 
a place among commercialized and mechanized techniques of reproduction), 
of poster and book-plate. Especially ambitious attempts to unite the arts were 
made in the magazine. There each art was subordinate to a composite image. 


None of the magazines perhaps fulfilled such ambition, but we can profitably 
study the more or less brilliant failures such as the Century Guild Hobby 
Horse, Ricketts’ and Shannon’s Dial, Arthur Symons’ Savoy, the German Pan, 
De Gourmont and Jarry’s L’Ymagier with its insistence on “des images, et 
rien de plus,” the Austrian Ver Sacrum, and the early magazines of Gordon 
Craig. We may study the association of literary and visual image no less in 
Symbolist painting (the Rose Croix circle in Paris, Les XX in Brussels). And 
if literary and visual images are so consciously connected in the ‘nineties, 
fruitful entry into the period might well be made through iconographical 
studies of themes common to art and literature, as are proposed by Professor 


Illustrations: top, headpiece to p. 111, Walter Hamilton, The Aesthetic M: t in E 
(London, 1882); bottom, tailpiece to p. 18, Century Guild Hobby Horse, vol. VIII (1892). 
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D. J. Gordon in a Beardsley exhibition in course of preparation in this Uni- 
versity: such images as the redemption of Tannhaiiser; or the history of the 
melancholy clown, Pierrot, in Watteau, in Beardsley, and such poets of the 
‘nineties as Dowson, Wratislaw, and W. T. Peters; or again of that Arcadia 
which Death too inhabits presented in the later pages of Beardsley’s Under 
the Hill. 

Any impetus towards study of the magazines is liable to discourage- 
ment after Mrs. Mix’s assault on the Yellow Book, the most notorious but 
hardly the most typical product of its decade. Mrs. Mix attempts the 
biographical deductive method of Namier, but only grazes the economic 
aspects of her subject and ends by deducing little more than the cosiness of 
Henry Harland’s circle. A veil of inaccuracy clouds her pages; a pathological 
inability to offer correct names and dates. Such bétises as “Lord Revelstocke,” 
and the description of Maurice Baring as “one of the great Catholic novelists” 
are frequent. Nevinson’s account of Lionel Johnson’s death, which the Inquest 
Proceedings hardly support, is served up very cold. These instances must 
stand for many. Mrs. Mix’s documentation is insufficient. Where, for example, 
did she gather her details about the last years of Mrs. Beardsley? From gossip? 
This disastrous work is likely to discourage publishers from issuing a serious 
account of the Yellow Book, and it is a measure of the general ignorance of 
the 18go’s that her book should have been so gently received in England. 

As total work of art, the magazine united a group through correlating 
their skills. But such correlation could be focussed in other ways. The type 
of enquiry to which Mrs. Mix fumbingly aspires is necessary, and it could 
well be applied to Bedford Park, the most ambitious of various attempts such 
as The Church and Stage Guild, the Century Guild, and the Kyrle Society to 
unite the arts not in a book, a magazine, or a building merely, but in a com- 
munity. As early as 1882, the date of Walter Hamilton’s book .on the 
Aesthetic Movement, Bedford Park had become recognised as a community 
of painters and poets. It was here that Yeats lived in the later 1880's, and it 
was here that the tepid plays of his father’s friend John Todhunter were 
acted (the actors were mostly residents) and were recognised by Yeats as 
the shadowy type of the religious, non-naturalistic drama he wished to ex- 
ploit. Some of the Rhymers’ Club also lived in Bedford Park, and other resi- 
dents had connexions with the Irish Literary Society. A biographical study of 
its inhabitants would yield useful results. 

In such a context, the Dandy’s attempt to unite the arts in his own 
person is retrogessive, yet such attempts could extend beyond the mere 
presentation of personality through the rhetoric of dress and the tired and 
witty understatement. If any single person could be cited as unifying the 
various arts successfully, the best candidate would seem to be E. W. Godwin 
(1833-86). The subject already of an unsuccessful biography, Godwin 
was the first of the English total artists: architect, for example, of Whistler's 
Chelsea house with its piquant fenestration, and of the earliest houses in 
Bedford Park; designer of furniture in the Japanese manner in the 1870's; 
pioneer of antiquarian (as against Poel’s Elizabethan) staging, though in 
some respects anticipated by German producers and Planché. It is from 
Godwin, also, that the tradition of open-air staging would seem to have 
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stemmed, chiefly in his case for aristocratic patrons — a tradition that might 
appear to have affinities with plein air painting, but whose probable origins 
lie in the pageant tradition: compare, say, the Eglinton Pageant of 1839. 
Godwin’s interests extended from stage costume to everyday feminine 
wear, and the influence of his ideas can be traced in the untypically elaborate 
documentation of Wilde’s Truth of Masks and in Wilde’s writings on Dress 
Reform and contributions to Woman’s World. The severe lines of Godwin’s 
designs might also seem to embody something of the tart lucidity, the epi- 
grammatic quality of Brummel’s dressing. But Godwin’s attempt to preserve 
the body’s eloquence in movement is far from the dandiacal philosophy of the 
triumph of art over a fallen “nature,” as his attempt to unify personality in 
terms of diverse action is far from the Dandy’s attempt to unify it in terms of 
inaction. Yet as a “god-like” director (in which he anticipates his son, Gordon 
Craig), Godwin’s achievement is dandiacal enough. His coordination of his- 
torical research, stage-design, and production, and his re-writing of material 
is opposed to the cooperative ideals of such bodies as the Century Guild. For 
Godwin, fame was vulgarity: ruthlessly casual over social and financial obli- 
gations, a certain mystery and self-sufficiency are characteristic of him. 
Godwin does not appear in Miss Moers’ shapely study of the rise, 
decline, and fall of the dandy, from Brummell to the 18go’s, which represent 
for her the defeat of dandyism by vulgarity. The chronology and the texts 
Miss Moers cites are familiar (though the chapters on the young Bulwer 
Lytton and the young Dickens are novel and brilliant), and her book hardly 
unites the literary, sociological, and psychological aspects of the topic. 


Whatever was genuine in English decadence of the ‘nineties rested on a fear of the 
decay of one sex beside the looming dominance of the other. The blurring of the 
sexes had long been the preoccupation of the decadent movement in France. First, 
and tentatively, in the work of Gautier and Balzac, then decisively in Baudelaire, at 
last frenetically in Gustave Moreau and Josephin Péladan, its exalted figure had been 
the hermaphrodite. 


The “new woman” of the ’eighties does indeed acquire something of the 
solipsist terribilita of the Dandy — compare, say, Baring’s description of Ethel 
Smythe as “Edith Staines” in the Cambridge ABC (1894). But Miss Moers’ 
cast is drawn exclusively from Mario Praz’s The Romantic Agony and A. E. 
Carter’s book on French Decadence. The hermaphrodite can be found as an 
image of redemption as early as Chenavard (and in Redon), and is used in 
wider contexts than Miss Moers seems aware of. Chenavard and Redon were 
also fascinated by mutations between plant, animal, and human, and in 
monsters as embodying violence and unifying power (compare Yeats’ Ledas 
and Sphinxes). Professor A. G. Lehmann’s Signification et ambigiiité dans 
les beaux-arts (1959) provides some of the documentation. Pater is curiously 
omitted from Miss Moers’ history: she prefers to concentrate on figures who 
serve her thesis. Pater is a candidate for Dandyism not only for the spare 
and conscious elegance of his rooms, or for that disastrous attempt when with 
top hat and apple green tie he emerged from his cultural Thebaid to conquer 
society; but also for the mask-like face protected by its florid moustache, and 
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for his mask-like prose, cultivated partly in pursuit of the wavering contours of 
thought and feeling, partly to muffle these acceptably. 

Miss Moers also speaks as though Dandyism, with the exception of 
the homosexual dandy of the twentieth century, Proust or Firbank, was ex- 
tinguished in the 18go’s. But surely the familiar version of its mutation into 
Catholicism is correct enough. In Pater, in Huysmans, and in Beardsley and 
John Gray, we witness a resolution through submission to a rococco Chris- 
tianity of that “either/or” D’Aureyvilly offered Baudelaire: the pistol’s mouth 
or the foot of the Cross. Baudelaire at once recognised and evaded commit- 
ment with his metaphysical recognition of the energies of evil (if not of good) ; 
but Huysmans, Beardsley, and Gray rejected Aestheticism, rejected art and 
the sufficiency of the self, and in their favourite persona of Tannhaiiser took 
the path towards Rome. John Gray, also omitted in Miss Moers’ account, fol- 
lowed the years of his dandyism with thirty devotedly obscure years as a 
parish priest. Beautiful of person, always mysterious (he was rumoured to be 
a secret Jesuit in the ‘nineties), Gray is now best remembered for his 
translations of Mallarmé, Rimbaud, Baudelaire, and Verlaine. All his books 
were privately printed in exquisite and difficult type, and two of them, 
Silverpoints and Spiritual Poems, are among the most delicate productions of 
the period. Gossip credited Gray with being the original of Dorian Gray, but 
Gray himself in a privately printed story, The Person in Question, inverts 
Wilde’s motif: the hero meets and rejects his future self. 

Presumably, the unexpurgated, incomplete Under the Hill was in- 
tended as a more shrill version of the same rejection. It is Beardsley’s novel 
rather than Beerbohm’s cool elegiacs which remains the last document of 
Dandyism. Reading it, one falls again under the spell of a self-generated 
myth. Under the Hill breaks off at the point where the erratic feast of the 
senses has been consummated; all forms of love, even self-love, have become 
exasperatedly corrupt and its Paradise autumnal. In that sense, the book is 
open-textured. We are back with Yeats’ ‘nineties again, back with the ob- 
sessive search for “unity of being.” The rest for Beardsley was existential com- 
mitment and the healing hand of Saint Barbara, patroness of disaster, patron- 
ess of the decade. 
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“I aM sure I should be very uneasy under 
the idea of service and a positive engagement 
to support my superiors thro’ thick and thin,” 
wrote John Bonham-Carter, a Whig M. P. of 
the Reform Bill era. His attitude of inde- 
pendence towards his leaders may well be 
taken as a theme of these three books dealing 
with Victorian political parties and ideas. As 
Dr. R. B. McDowell points out, the problem 
of the relationship between party and opinion 
“lies continuously beneath the surface of 
British politics.” Political principles often cut 
across party lines in the Victorian era, and 
men with strong principles often had cause 
for dissatisfaction with their more practical or 
more opportunistic leaders. In general, the 
proponents of change seem to have had 
greater freedom of action than the adherents 
of tradition, but the variety of opinions within 
each of the rough political groupings is strik- 
ing. 

A footnote in G. M. Young’s Portrait of an 
Age has given William Ewart, Radical-Lib- 
eral M.P. for most of the forty years between 
1828 and 1868, a kind of immortality as the 
typical private member of early Victorian 
parliaments. He was an indefatigable pro- 
poser of motions and a member of select com- 
mittees on an almost inexhaustible range of 
subjects, such as abolition of capital punish- 
ment, concern for the arts, and adoption of 
the metric system. In his book on Ewart, Mr. 
W. A. Munford, a librarian with a natural in- 
terest in the parliamentary father of public 
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libraries, provides us with a thorough narra- 
tive of Ewart’s useful career as a reformer. 

Mr. Munford is less helpful when it comes 
to exploring some of the problems suggested 
by his subject. Why did Ewart and his fa- 
ther’s namesake William Ewart Gladstone 
have such divergent political beginnings 
when their social backgrounds and formal 
educations were almost identical? Did the 
apparent lack of zeal in Ewart’s Anglicanism 
make the difference, or was his less forceful 
personality more susceptible to the increas- 
ingly liberal spirit of the age? This spirit of 
the age must certainly account for the ease 
with which Ewart — a monotonous and often 
inaudible speaker in the House and a re- 
former without any significant following out- 
side the House —saw so many of his pro- 
posals accepted as laws. But although he was 
a determined reformer, and the political col- 
league of both Joseph Hume and Richard 
Cobden, Ewart belonged to no group: he was 
often with but never of the philosophical 
Radicals and the Manchester School. To his 
Tory sister he even denied that he was a 
Radical. In 1848 he wrote her: “I do not wish 
to be an extreme man in any way. Yet, though 
I think order indispensable, 1 cannot approve 
of everything in this country—I am for 
tranquilly and cautiously amending what is 
wrong. But it will probably be found out ere 
long that we are too aristocratically governed 
for a very enlightened period of society. If 
so, let prejudice conform to opinion.” 

In his British Conservatism, 1832-1914 
Dr. McDowell makes clear that the average 
mid-Victorian Conservative would have given 
general assent to these moderate sentiments 
while disagreeing with many of Ewart’s spe- 
cific applications of them. This blurring of 
party lines in the 1850’s and 1860's and the 
normal bias of Conservatives against pro- 
grammes or new ideas are difficulties felt by 
Dr. McDowell in his attempt “to show what 
political opinions a member of the English 
conservative party might be committed to 
supporting” between 1832 and 1914. 

Dr. McDowell's theme is intentionally 
limited: his book is not a history of the party. 
But his definition of party opinions as clearly 


articulated principles seems unduly limited. 
One feels that if he misses the point that the 
Evangelicals formed the solid phalanx of 
Conservative strength in the Church of Eng- 
land, he does so because they were the least 
intellectual section of the Church. Again, one 
might expect Sir Robert Peel’s reconstruction 
of the party after the Great Reform Bill to be 
stressed, if only because it set the example of 
that acceptance of moderate reform which 
has ever since characterized the Conservative 
party at its most responsible. But Dr, Mc- 
Dowell is more interested in Peel’s articulate 
Tory critics than in Peel himself, presumably 
because “the intellectual basis of his political 
creed is not easily discernible.” Yet the author 
later shows that succeeding leaders of the 
party based their actions more on political 
opportunism than on theoretical principles. 
If it was Robert Cecil out of office who said 
that even unsuccessful opposition to minor 
Church reform meant delay, and “delay was 
life,” it was also Cecil as Marquess of Salis- 
bury in office who in 1888 gave way to Cham- 
berlain’s demand that the new county coun- 
cils be elected on a wide franchise without 
special privileges for landowners. Salisbury 
countered the protest of a country gentle- 
man with the explanation that representati 7e 
bodies were the fashion of the day, and 
“against fashion it is almost impossible to 
argue.” 

What Dr. McDowell’s book lacks in finish 
and in a sense of proportion, it gains in fresh- 
ness, It is often brilliant and it is always un- 
hackneyed. He makes felicitous use of un- 
familiar sources, such as the unpublished 
Lockhart-Croker and Salisbury papers and 
articles in the Conservative reviews. He is par- 
ticularly informative on the intellectual guid- 
ance offered the party by journals such as the 
Quarterly, Blackwood’s, Fraser’s, and the 
National Review. The fullest and best part 
of the book is the half dealing with the period 
after 1870. It was then, the author stresses, 
that the party became more positive and more 
constructive, profiting from the growing in- 
terest in the Empire and in defense. He notes 
that the gradual fusion with the Liberal Un- 
ionists after 1886 strengthened the Conserva- 
tives intellectually, and he makes the interest- 
ing point that almost all of the imperialist 
thinkers spent their formative years as politi- 
cal Liberals rather than as Conservatives. 


These changes are given specific stlustra- 
tion in Mr, Victor Bonham-Carter’s interest- 
ing and pleasantly written In a Liberal Tradi- 
tion. Using family papers, he traces the de- 
velopment of his middle-class family from 
their Nonconformist, Whig, mercantile begin- 
nings in Portsmouth in the later seventeenth 
century into the present century, by which 
time all members of the family except one 
had become Conservatives. The one excep- 
tion, the author’s uncle Maurice, married 
Asquith’s daughter Violet, and this branch of 
the Bonham-Carters is closely associated with 
the Liberal party’s leadership today; the 
author does not deal with this. The nine- 
teenth century dominates the first half of the 
book. The senior line of the family became 
more distinctly “county” while keeping its 
brewing and Liberal connections. In a 
younger line Mr. Bonham-Carter’s grand- 
father Harry, a cousin and associate of Flor- 
ence Nightingale, became “City” and was 
converted to Liberal Unionism by his brother- 
in-law, Albert Venn Dicey. Of Harry’s ten 
surviving sons, all were brought up as Angli- 
cans and attended public schools, most went 
into the services and the professions, and 
many helped to govern the Empire. 

The second half of the book is devoted to 
the career of one of these sons, General Sir 
Charles Bonham-Carter, the author’s father. 
During and after the First World War the 
general was preeminent in broadening the 
concept of education within the British army. 
As Governor of Malta from 1936 to 1940 he 
evinced a conciliatory and humane spirit 
which his son claims helped to renew the 
faith of the Maltese in the British and thus 
to prepare them morally for their heroic 
loyalty in the Second World War. Mr. Bon- 
ham-Carter feels that his father exemplified 
the family’s persistent liberal-mindedness, 
which is independent of party affiliation. This 
liberal (“with a small ‘T ”) tradition is char- 
acteristic, he believes, of that section of mid- 
dle-class English society to which his family 
belongs. While specialists may regret that 
the author has aimed to write “a social biog- 
raphy” rather than a more detailed family 
history, the book undoubtedly gains in gen- 
eral interest because Mr. Bonham-Carter ex- 
plicitly portrays the changing fortunes of his 
family against the wider background of Eng- 
lish social history. As such, it is a useful case- 
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study in the relationship between social and 
economic interests and political principles. 
Joun F. 


Ripon College 


Oxfordshire Clergy, 1777-1869, by D1ana 
McC.iatcHey; pp. viii +252. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford, 1960, 45s.; Oxford University 
Press: New York, 1960, $7.20. 

The Church and Scottish Social Develop- 
ment, 1780-1870, by Stewart MECHIE; pp. 
xi + 181. Oxford University Press: London 
and New York, 1960, 25s. and $4.00. 


HERE ARE Two Books which tackle, in very 
different ways and from opposite directions, 
a question which is attracting more and more 
attention: what were the churches of Great 
Britain actually up to in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries? Not only the historian 
is concerned in this inquiry. The sociologist 
must lend a hand, and the political philoso- 
pher and the theologian need to be heard. 
The churchman has of course a peculiar inter- 
est in the answer to this question and its 
consequences for the present, but it is impor- 
tant that churchmen — if they are to get this 
vital record straight — should realise that any- 
one who has a serious interest in illuminat- 
ing, from whatever angle, the formation of 
modern society, is likely to throw light on 
their understandable preoccupation. It is im- 
portant also that this question should be re- 
garded as belonging to a larger category than 
what is usually meant by “church history.” If 
the study of church, state, and society, from 
the days of the Apostles up to at any rate the 
middle of the nineteenth century, is not just 
plain “history,” nothing is. 

Dr. McClatchey’s task is simpler than Dr. 
Mechie’s. That is not to say that her book 
was easier to write, nor to imply that it is the 
less valuable. But her matter, her means, and 
her end-product are nicely balanced; nothing 
has been attempted which could not be neatly 
achieved. Her field of inquiry is small enough 
to allow the microscopic investigation she has 
painstakingly given it. Here are the two 
hundred-odd clergy of a completely agricul- 
tural county (excepting only its county town) 
examined over a not, in those parts, very 
startling century: who they were, how they 


got there, what they did or didn’t do there. © 


In the first part of the book she looks at them 
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in their more directly clerical relations, rela- 
tions with patrons, bishops, benefactors, and 
the unhappy race of curates. In the second 
and larger part, she shows exactly what in 
fact they did, and what society expected of 
them. We see a chunk of the church estab- 
lishment anatomised with a clarity and 
thoroughness which have never hitherto, so 
far as I know, been even approached. 

This is a first-rate piece of primary re- 
search, about as well-contrived as it could 
have been. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
many more studies of equal thoroughness and 
sanity will be made. If we really want to 
understand the past “wie es eigentlich 
gewesen ist,” Dr. McClatchey’s is the only 
way to do it. “If seven maids with seven 
mops . . .” —even if we go the dangerous 
length of admitting that Oxfordshire must 
have been reasonably representative of the 
southern agricultural counties, dozens of Mc- 
Clatcheys will still be needed if we are to 
know how the church stood in East Anglia, in 
the South-West, in Wales, in the Midlands 
and the North. London alone will require 
half-a-dozen. Shall we ever get it clear? 

Her business being wholly descriptive and 
detective, and her field so wholly manageable, 
Dr. McClatchey does not have to begin with 
any close analysis of the nature of her sub- 
ject, nor any particular principles of selection. 
Starting off at ground level, she has used the 
material as she found it, and the resultant 
structure speaks for itself —an earthly em- 
bodiment of a very cogent and practical 
philosophy of church and state; principles 
and distinctions form themselves unaided as 
the dry bones come together. Dr. Mechie, 
starting off from the other end and with a so 
much larger and more complicated scene to 
describe, has not her advantages. If his book 
has a weakness, it is that its subject really re- 
quires much more preliminary analysis and 
organisation than, as the author honestly ad- 
mits, he has been able to give it. 

The purpose and limitations of his book 
may both be indicated in his own words. 
“Many more regional studies are needed 
showing what actually happened during this 
period. . . . This book, though it does not ex- 
emplify that method of approach, may be of 
service by suggesting the value of it and en- 
couraging its use.” It is certainly to be hoped 
that it will, for only thus can any approach to 


a complete and statistical study of the differ- 
ent churches’ contributions to social progress 
be made and the natures of their effective 
motivations (whether religious, political, eco- 
nomic, or whatever) be established. The 
seeker after light on these aspects of the sub- 
ject will (although perhaps, in view of Dr. 
Mechie’s disclaimer, he ought not) be disap- 
pointed, 

But, as a straight description of what cer- 
tain notable Christians and groups of Chris- 
tians were doing to make nineteenth-century 
Scotland a better and happier society, this is 
a sound and helpful book. Dr. Mechie sets 
himself to cover a lot of ground in a short 
time; poverty and pauperism, temperance, 
working-class politics, housing, and educa- 
tion receive particular attention; and those 
— one fears they are not :a few — who believe 
that the churches and their members were 
not doing much on these lines, and who know 
nothing of the mechanics of social reform, 
will learn a lot from it. He is at his best on 
Thomas Chalmers, appreciative, compre- 
hensive, and just. He clearly admires Chal- 
mers — as who can not? But enough critical 
doubts show through his sections on that 
hero’s social ideas and efforts to make one 
wish to see Dr. Mechie take Chalmers in 
charge over a longer course. It is, after all, 
high time that someone did something better 
on Chalmers than just another boiling-down 
of the century-old volumes of Hanna, Chal- 
mers’ son-in-law and first memorialist. 

G. F. A. B. 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge 


Economic Thought and the Irish Question, 
1817-1870, by R. D. Cotiison BLAck; pp. 
xiv + 299. Cambridge University Press: Cam- 
bridge and New York, 1960, 37s. 6d. and 
$7.00. 


Tuts BooK 1s described by its author as a 
“case study in the relations between economic 
theory and economic policy.” He is too 
modest, for although Ireland during this 
period does provide an especially good sub- 
ject for such a study, as Professor Jacob Viner 
points out in a preface, the book is in fact 
much wider in scope and represents a contri- 
bution as important to Irish economic history 
as it is to the history of economic theory. As 
the subject is the legislative union between 


Great Britain and Ireland, and as that union 
was between a highly advanced economy and 
an underdeveloped one, the broad interest 
of the study can well be understood. 

The economic problem in Ireland in the 
early nineteenth century was basically one 
of population growth’ outstripping capital 
formation, combined with a land system 
which prevented any such capital formation. 
In the first part of the book Dr. Black traces 
the history of the land question from the 
viewpoints of both thought and policy. The 
land system was shored up not only because 
the English were reluctant to interfere with 
the rights of property in land but also be- 
cause they accepted a classical model of Irish 
economic development which assumed that 
capitalist farming was the solution for the 
country’s difficulties. The population problem 
was dramatically and terribly solved by the 
potato failures of 1846-47. The panacea then 
became the reformation of the system from 
the top by instituting “free trade in land” to 
remove the impoverished landowners. Finally, 
by 1870, the idea of remoulding Irish agricul- 
ture in the English pattern was abandoned 
with the passage of Gladstone’s first land act. 

The rest of the book deals with the meas- 
ures designed to control population and to 
promote capital growth which formed part 
of the classical model. Separate chapters deal 
with poor laws, public works, and emigra- 
tion. There is also a less satisfactory chapter 
on private enterprise, much of which would 
seem to have been better placed in the con- 
clusion. In discussing all of these measures 
Dr. Black finds little to point to in the way of 
achievement. The extension of the English 
Poor Law reform to Ireland without any cor- 
responding measure of economic develop- 
ment can hardly be said to represent even an 
attempted solution of the problem. Nor was 
there any systematic approach to emigration. 
Claims have been made that public works 
policy in Ireland represents an example of the 
willingness of a laissez-faire society to make 
use of the state when necessary, but in fact 
there was nothing that can be regarded as 
economic planning. 

Dr. Black’s theme is the failure of either 
theory or policy to grasp the central human 
problem of providing for the “surplus” popu- 
lation and of giving security to the cultivator 
of the soil. Thus he comes to the conclusion 
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that the advice of the classical economists 
was “to a large extent inappropriate.” Their 
failure might not seem so complete if Dr. 
Black had made more of Ireland’s economic 
problems created by its lack of raw materials, 
its proximity to England, and the smallness 
of its domestic market, which still pose a 
formidable problem of economic develop- 
ment. 

The classical economists fell short by con- 
structing a theoretical model derived from 
assumptions based on English conditions. 
Worse still, their teaching provided a justifi- 
cation in the minds of those in charge of 
policy for persisting in callous and prevari- 
cating courses where Ireland was concerned. 
The economists do seem to have learned 
something from their experience of Irish prob- 
lems, although this is perhaps not made as 
clear as it might have been in the book. The 
lesson was, as J. E. Cairnes admitted, that 
“Political Economy stands apart from all par- 
ticular systems of social or industrial exist- 
ence.” 
It is no criticism of Dr. Black’s book to 
say that it tells only half the story, for his 
terms of reference did not require that he 
should compare the carefully worked-out 
theories of the classical economists with the 
utterances of patriotic politicians and journal- 
ists. Yet the romantic nationalism which was 
formulated in Ireland in these years was at its 
most respectable intellectual level in large 
part a reaction against the assumptions of po- 
litical economy. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the triumph of nationalism proved fatal 
to the maintenance of that political union be- 
tween the countries, even in the most attenu- 
ated form, which theory and policy had 
sought to implement. 

E. R. R. Green 
The University, Manchester 


The Rise of the Marginal Utility School, 
1870-1889, by Ricuarp S. Howey; pp. ix + 
271. University of Kansas Press: Lawrence, 
1960, $7.50; Hall: Nottingham, 1960, 6os. 


PERHAPS NO ONE in contemporary economics 
is as familiar with its vast literature as is 
Richard S. Howey, professor of economics at 
the University of Kansas. His impeccable 
scholarship, both as a bibliographer and as 
an historian of economic thought, is well 
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known among economsts. Now others in the 
several social disciplines can profit from his 
work, for in this slim volume Professor Howey 
has opened to the general reader a vista that 
hitherto was closed. 

In his study of the rise of the Marginal 
Utility School Professor Howey has two aims. 
He wishes to correct “many minor and a few 
major interpretations developed in other his- 
torical accounts,” his chief correction being 
to show that acceptance of the idea of mar- 
ginal utility did not come quickly but pene- 
trated economic thinking slowly and painfully 
over a period of twenty years. More impor- 
tant, however, is the wealth of new material 
introduced to enable us better to assess the 
contributions of William Stan’ y Jevons, 
Léon Walras, and Carl Menger. 

Adam Smith, the first great architect of 
economic analysis, did the subject a disservice 
when he failed to perceive the explanation of 
the “paradox of value,” the distinction be- 
tween value-in-use and value-in-exchange. 
The Classical School never did resolve the 
paradox, and for nearly a century major writ- 
ers failed to recognize the importance or satis- 
faction or utility of a good to any consumer 
to be a function of the rate of consumption of 
that good (or, better, of its service flow). 
Minor figures, some of whom are now ac- 
corded great regard for their originality, had 
achieved a solution. Indeed, as early as 1738 
the Swiss mathematician, Daniel Bernoulli, 
showed a clear understanding of the “law of 
diminishing marginal utility,” and in the dec- 
ade of the 1850's three writers — Jules Du- 
puit, Hermann Heinrich Gossen, and Richard 
Jennings — almost simultaneously “discov- 
ered” the law. Yet there is no denying the 
fact that Jevons in The Theory of Political 
Economy (1871), Menger in his Grundsdtze 
der Volkswirtschaftslehre (1871), and Wal- 
ras in his Eléments d’économie politique pure 
(1874) surpassed earlier writers both in their 
understanding of the problem and in their 
impact on the history of economics. 

Professor Howey adds to our store of 
knowledge in three ways. First, he traces with 
meticulous and loving care that “filiation of 
ideas” to which Jevons himself referred, the 
intimate and sometimes tenuous relationships 
of one intellectual figure to another that are 
at once so important and so elusive. Second, 
he compares the role of utility in the systems 
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of Jevons, Menger, and Walras in a way that 
is technically satisfying to the economist and 
illuminating to those outside the field who 
come to this book seeking instruction. Finally, 
in the major concluding section of the book, 
the author traces in exquisite detail “the slow 
spread, and occasional rediscovery,” of the 
ideas contained in the Theory, the Grund- 
satze, and the Eléments. 

The readers of this journal will particularly 
savor these chapters, partly because they 
show so well how utility theory entered the 
current of economic thought, but more es- 
pecially because of the glimpses they offer 
into the lives of some towering intellectual 
figures of the late nineteenth century. Of all 
these passages, none is more rewarding than 
the description of the Economic Circle, that 
fabulous group that included Philip Wick- 
steed, Francis Y. Edgeworth, Herbert Fox- 
well, and such varied personages as Sidney 
Webb, Stopford Brooke, A. E. Emslie, George 
Bernard Shaw, Henry Beeton, and Alfred 
Marshall. 

As Professor Howey makes clear in the 
opening sentence of his preface, economics 
underwent a “crucial transformation” be- 
tween 1871 and 1889. The subject in this 
brief period became “scientific” in that it be- 
came firmly grounded in careful and system- 
atic observation of the phenomena of the real 
world and at the same time accepted the 
requirement that a useful theoretical organon 
(like those of the natural sciences) must ab- 
stract from reality. It is to be hoped that 
Professor Howey will one day guide us (as he 
hints he may do) through the contributions 
of later heroes of utility analysis — Slutsky, 
Frisch, Lange, Neumann, and Morgenstern. 
Meantime, we may be thankful that we have 
this first essay. 

Ross M. Rosertson 
Indiana University 


In Hard Times: Reformers Among the Late 
Victorians, by HERMAN AUSUBEL; pp. 403. 
Columbia University Press: New York, 1960, 
$7.50. 


Most COMPREHENSIVE sTupIEs of the Vic- 
torian period have concentrated chiefly on 
the earlier part of the Queen’s long reign. 
Hence this excellent account of the last thirty 
years of the nineteenth century is particularly 


valuable. Drawn largely from manuscript 
sources, it describes with fresh detail and 
penetrating insight the forces at work in the 
Great Depression that lasted for most of those 
years and the human beings involved in that 
disaster. As it describes the characters and 
ideas of the many men and women who 
worked hard, if sometimes at cross purposes, 
to cure the ills of their time, it corrects the 
popular impression of a complacent middle 
class, indifferent to the sufferings of the poor 
and optimistically convinced that laissez faire 
and parish relief would serve the emergency. 

The late Victorian period produced an 
astounding number of reformers, critics of 
their own institutions and fearless advocates 
of revolutionary change. They differed as to 
the panaceas that they proposed — tariff, tax 
revision, temperance, birth control, public 
education, nationalization of land, Home Rule 
for Ireland — but they were alike in their vi- 
sion of a better world and in their determina- 
tion to fashion such a world with their own 
hands. And if some of their proposals seem 
naive and impractical to a later generation, 
they themselves still appear admirable for 
their courage and the fine spirit of empiricism 
that animated their efforts. 

The circumstances of the times were 
unique. Reformist legislation, after the Bills 
of 1867 and 1884 had enfranchised the large- 
ly illiterate masses, could only be passed with 
popular support. This was a cumbersome 
way to deal with pressing problems, but it 
had the important effect of requiring reform- 
ers to seek popular support. Even those who 
had opposed the Bills and who had no confi- 
dence in the ability of the common man to 
rule himself accepted the responsibility and 
shouldered the task of educating the new 
voter. Carlyle, Ruskin, the Fabians, the Man- 
chester group, all took to the lecture platform 
in an effort to guide adult opinion. They 
spoke and wrote tirelessly, resolved to capture 
and harness the new Leviathan, the voting 
public, and to direct it along what they con- 
ceived to be its proper course. 

Perhaps the most remarkable achievement 
of the late-Victorian reformers was the force 
of their influence upon the minds of their 
generation, As Professor Ausubel has ex- 
pressed it, “They redefined as removable evils 
all kinds of practices that people in Macau- 
lay’s time had accepted as natural and ines- 
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capable parts of the human condition.” And 
what is more remarkable, they effected this 
transformation in social thought without re- 
course to the violence of revolution. 

But this intellectual transformation was 
not effected without hard-fought battles, 
fought with words as ammunition and politi- 
cal parties as the regimental organization. Re- 
formers had to fight for their opinions against 
entrenched and powerful interests as well as 
against the apathy of the workers. There were 
bitter struggles, too, within the ranks of those 
who were in general agreement as to objec- 
tives. Fabians found each other incompatible 
and exchanged invective only a little less 
harsh than that directed at their ideological 
‘adversaries. 

One of the great charms of this book is 
the psychological insight that the author gives 
into the personalities of the reformers. Many 
of them were, as he points out, maladjusted, 
“driven” people whose tendency to work until 
they dropped from fatigue often stemmed as 
much from their own inner tensions and 
conflicts as from the demands of their cause. 
There is, however, no attempt to belittle them 
on this account. The glimpses into the com- 
plexities of their motivation make them more 
believable and sympathetic as human beings 
while in no way discrediting their achieve- 
ment. 

This book has much that is new to interest 
the scholar; it will also appeal to the layman. 
The lively, informal style makes easy reading. 
The arrangement in relatively short topical 
sections under such arresting titles as “The 
New Masters,” “Fighting Ecclesiastics,” “Pol- 
iticians under Pressure,” challenges the atten- 
tion, while apt quotations from contemporary 
documents give the reader a sense of im- 
mediacy and participation. Then, too, there 
are illuminating particulars about familiar 
figures — Carlyle, Ruskin, Gladstone, Disraeli, 
Shaw —as well as brief portraits of such 
lesser-known reformers as Annie Besant, Wil- 
liam Stead, Edward Carpenter, Robert Blatch- 
ford. Shaw is shown learning to dance at 
sixty-one in order to be more effective as a 

‘Fabian propagandist; the Webbs are seen 
giving dinner parties with the same ulterior 
purpose. The unforgettable Mrs. Besant ap- 
pears as an eloquent orator in behalf of a 
series of causes: socialism, atheism, birth con- 
trol, theosophism. 
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Professor Ausubel has skillfully unified his 
subject by introducing it with an analytical 
prologue and concluding it with a recapitula- 
tory epilogue. The prologue places late-Vic- 
torian development in the stream of English 
history as a whole, contrasting the intellectual 
assumptions of English society in 1688 with 
those that prevailed in 1788 and 1888. He 
holds that on the occasion of the centenary 
of the Glorious Revolution the English were 
in a self-congratulatory mood, declaring in 
their orations that the institutions of English 
government would be transmitted “unim- 
peached and unimpaired” to posterity through 
all time, but by the time of the bicentenary, 
even the conservatives knew that the expecta- 
tion of a hundred years earlier was not even 
a remote possibility. The epilogue recounts 
the impressive achievements of a remarkable 
generation of reformers, and then comments 
upon the varying assessments of them made 
in the twentieth century. If, as the author 
contends, the early appraisals were hostile 
and the later ones sentimental, a dispassionate 
evaluation is much in need. Professor Ausu- 
bel’s book goes far to fulfill this need. Al- 
though he writes with toleration derived from 
understanding, he lets the words and actions 
of those builders of the New Jerusalem speak 
for themselves. His achievement merits com- 
mendation. 

RutH EMERY 
Rutgers University 


The Hallé Tradition: A Century of Music, by 
MIcHAEL KENNEDY; pp. xiv + 424. Manches- 
ter University Press: Manchester, 1960, 35s. 


Durinc Wortp War I, when British orches- 
tras had announced their boycott of music by 
living German composers, Germany retorted 
that it would be glad to retaliate “if only 
there were any British music to boycott.” 
Now this was not merely a contemptuous 
crack made in the heat of conflict by a proud 
belligerent at the expense of the enemy. For 
decades, Britain had been known among the 
Germans as das Land ohne Musik, a circum- 
stance of which both countries — always al- 
lowing for nuances of nationalistic rationaliza- 
tion — were quite aware. If Britain could not 
match her music against her own brilliant 
Victorian achievements in the realms of com- 
merce, science, and literature, still less could 


she compete in the world’s musical mart with 
Germany and the rest of the Continent which, 
then as now, furnished about ninety per cent 
of the repertoire of the world’s great orches- 
tras. Hence, if Britain felt a desire for music, 
it was obviously necessary to resort to the 
same means she used to obtain material goods 
that she could not herself produce: she had 
to become an importer of musical goods, and 
of these goods Germany was the principal ex- 
porting country. 

If British contributions to musical art have 
always been on the modest side, they were at 
a particularly low ebb in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when Charles Hallé 
founded the orchestra whose history Michael 
Kennedy has written. His book is the story of 
the founding in 1858 and the evolution of a 
symphony orchestra in the prosperous indus- 
trial city of Manchester by the collaboration 
of a German musician and the local industrial 
elite, some of whom were themselves of Ger- 
man extraction. This volume commemorates 
the centenary of that event, memorable not 
only for Manchester, but for all of Britain. 

Charles Hallé (the accent was added later 
as pronunciation guide) was born as Karl 
Halle in Germany, spent a dozen years in 
Paris, and in 1848, a victim of the revolution, 
migrated to London as a mature musician 
and pianist. Very soon he accepted an invita- 
tion to Manchester to take charge of the 
“Gentlemen’s Concerts.” Fresh from his asso- 
ciation with Berlioz, Chopin, Liszt, and the 
intellectual aristocracy of Paris, he found the 
Manchester performances “wretched.” He at 
once demanded greater authority as conduc- 
tor over personnel, repertoire, rehearsals, and 
audience — all of which was accorded him by 
these early Victorians, who were beginning 
to think of music as a legitimate civic appar- 
atus in a civilized industrial era. The actual 
founding of a permanent orchestra awaited 
the Arts Treasures Exhibition of 1857, for 
which Hallé was invited to provide a daily 
concert worthy of the occasion. After further 
importation of music personnel, this venture 


turned out to be so successful that Hallé was - 


encouraged to establish the orchestra on a 
permanent basis. 

This book rehearses in great detail the vi- 
cissitudes which constitute the history not 
only of that Victorian orchestra, but also 
the history of British and American orches- 
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tras in general, These issues differ, incidental- 
ly, from those on the Continent, in that the 
latter have always been abundantly subsi- 
dized by municipality, state, and nation, 
while the American and British orchestras, 
opera, and theatre have had to experiment 
with half a dozen methods of financing: priv- 
ate responsibility of conductor, break-even 
box-office financing, philanthropy of a small 
elite, general democratized begging, and 
finally deficit financing by public taxation and 
outright public grants. With few exceptions, 
the Victorians were something less than gen- 
erous, as this melancholy narration unam- 
biguously testifies. They therefore invite 
unfavorable comparison with the early history 
of the American orchestras in New York,’ 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston, where 
wealthy industrialists usually absorbed the 
financial burdens with much better grace. 
This story expands, as well, on the recurring 
problems caused by repertoires, the personali- 
ties of conductors, and restive audiences and 
critics — although in general the Manchester 
Guardian critics and the Hallé orchestra 
formed a progressive team. It is all there in 
this fact-rich volume. 

Unfortunately, the author does not quite 
do justice to the “Tradition” of the Hallé 
orchestra. He does not exploit adequately 
his own materials, but is content to summar- 
ize the “Tradition” as a “mysterious quality,” 
a “living spirit, bred into thew and sinew.” 
Certainly, the tradition deserves a more spe- 
cifically sociological definition. In provincial 
Manchester, Hallé founded a tradition literal- 
ly unmatched even in London, but yet essen- 
tial to fine orchestral performance: continuity 
in membership of orchestral bodies, an au- 
thoritarian conductor, breadth of repertoire, 
including British music which, toward the 
close of the Victorian era and the subsequent 
Edwardian period, offered to the world sev- 
eral stars of at least second magnitude. But 
fundamental to these specifics, Hallé, almost 
more than anyone else in Britain, contributed 
to the acceptance of what was taken for 
granted on the Continent, that the arts shed 
a certain glamour through the haze of a grimy 
machine civilization, to be enjoyed and 
shared by the general population. His succes- 
sors, Richter, Harty, and Barbirolli, only built 
on the tradition which Hallé initiated at mid- 
century. 


Of the several histories of individual orch- 
estras in England, this one is by far the most 
informative; and it compares well with the 
best of its counterparts in Germany, France, 
Holland, and the United States. The book is 
liberally illustrated, well-indexed, supplied 
with a bibliography, and fluently written — a 
fine example of book making. 

Joun H. MuELLER 


Indiana University 


A Conscience in Conflict: The Life of St. 
George Jackson Mivart, by Jacop WiLL1AM 
Gruser; pp. 266. Temple University Press: 
Philadelphia, 1960, $6.50. 


“Ex uUMBRIS ET imaginibus in veritatem” 
reads the inscription on the coffin of St. 
George Jackson Mivart (1827-1900). Few 
scientists have pressed for truth more vigor- 
ously and honestly through the shadows of 
prejudice and misunderstanding than Mivart, 
an often forgotten contemporary of Huxley 
and Darwin. A convert to Catholicism as a 
very young man, a prominent anatomist and 
confirmed evolutionist, he was for many years 
unwilling to reject supernatural religion be- 
cause of the challenges of new scientific theo- 
ries and discoveries. Recognizing that religion 
had successfully survived similar threats in 
the past, he hoped to make a significant con- 
tribution toward satisfying the current need: 
an interpretation of evolution and scripture 
which was compatible with both scientific 
and theological facts. He failed in this ambi- 
tious task, and his sensitive conscience found 
the unresolved conflict intolerable. A lack of 
intellectual humility contributed to the pain 
of his struggle: as Mr. Gruber writes, “His 
estimate of himself made it imperative that 
he assert his own personality and not become 
a subordinate cog in the system of any other.” 
Unfortunately, Mivart did not live beyond 
the Victorian period and thus was unable to 
profit from modern scriptural criticism de- 
veloped by theologians who were relatively 
free from the panic caused by the threat of 
rationalism. Acquaintance with a fellow sci- 
entist like Teilhard de Chardin could also 
have profoundly affected Mivart’s life, but 
there was no Teilhard in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Mivart therefore died with his self-ap- 
pointed task unfulfilled, rejected by his scien- 
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tific associates for his proposed separation of 
man’s line of evolutionary descent from that 
of the anthropoid apes and for his sometimes 
tactless attacks on adversaries. On the other 
hand, his stubbornly held and publicly 
preached personal conclusions in later life on 
the nature of hell, the virgin birth, the resur- 
rection of Christ, the value of scripture, con- 
fession, and the timeless problem of the 
proper relation between freedom and author- 
ity emphatically placed him outside the fold 
of Catholicism. Some have held Mivart men- 
tally ill during these twilight years; Gruber 
offers convincing arguments against this. The 
driving motive of Mivart’s complex person- 
ality he offers as “a deep and devoted love of 
truth — not the relative truth of the later 
nineteenth century, but the truth absolute, 
laid down at the beginning of time, resting 
in the inscrutable intelligence of the Divine 
Creator. For the enunciation of that truth, 
he was willing to sacrifice all, because the 
meaning of life lay in its discovery.” 

In this study of a human mind which 
faced a conflict of loyalties and desperately 
attempted a solution, relatively few details 
of biography are recorded. Mr. Gruber tries 
rather to reconstruct Mivart’s mind, and the 
reconstruction is fascinating: the reader exults 
in Mivart’s early hope of converting the 
Catholic world, liberals and conservatives 
alike, to his own idea of a dynamic, growing, 
and developing Church, then experiences the 
sadness and tension which followed ideologi- 
cal and verbal clashes with Huxley and Dar- 


. win. Vivid too is the frustration of meeting 
head-on with religious authorities who seemed 


to Mivart too reluctant to leave relatively 
secure (though challenged) interpretations 
for the intellectual enlightenment that com- 
prised the new frontier of the nineteenth 
century. 

In a study of this nature strict objectivity 
is both desirable and elusive. Gruber de- 
serves praise for his degree of success, but 
often this reviewer was confused as to wheth- 
er the author was interpreting Mivart or uni- 
versalizing. A few examples. “Though theo- 
retically restricted to matters of faith, the new 
dogma [papal infallibility as defined by the 
Vatican Council], to which all Catholics must 
subscribe, interposed papal authority in mat- 
ters of science.” “And yet, in the face of his 
hopes, the spokesmen of his Church, both 


lay and clerical, seemed inclined to insist on 
petrified superstition in preference to living 
faith.” “...there came the papal encyclical 
about Scripture, Providentissimus Deus, 
which was designed to establish Scripture 
once more as the inspired source of all truth. 
...the net effect of the encyclical was to so 
restrict the Catholic scientist as to make him 
nothing more than a cataloguer of nature.” 
Are such reflections attempts at interpreting 
the mind of a man in the milieu of the nine- 
teenth century with its particular intellectual, 
social, and religious nuances, or are they gen- 
eralizations? If the former, they are meaning- 
ful; if the latter, they reflect a poor under- 
standing of Catholicism. 

Doubtless some reviewers will see subjec- 
tive intrusions in the manner in which the 
outcome of Mivart’s struggle of conscience 
is treated as inevitable and even self-fulfilling, 
and in the sense of triumph offered when 
Mivart in a “final victory of his intellect” re- 
fuses to submit to authority even on religious 
matters. One can almost hear the chant, 
“Liberavi animam meam.” Such objections, 
however, even for those most sensitive to 
their significance, do not badly damage Gru- 
ber’s accomplishment. A Conscience in Con- 
flict is a thorough, careful, and absorbing con- 
tribution to our understanding of the Dar- 
winian era. 

JosepH ALLAN Panuska, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


A Troubled Eden: Nature and Society in the 
Works of George Meredith, by NormMaNn 
KELvin; pp. 250. Stanford University Press: 
Stanford, California, 1961, $5.50. 


MEREDITH WOULD, no doubt, be delighted at 
the publication of a book devoted to defining 
and ordering his central ideas, the recurring 
opinions that taken together compose his 
“vision.” As Shaw, as Lawrence, Meredith 
insisted on the importance of ideas in litera- 
ture; he called fiction “philosophy’s elect 
handmaiden.” Yet Meredith was not an or- 
derly, systematic thinker; he was, as Norman 
Kelvin tells us, ambiguous, contradictory, 
changeable. After Lionel Stevenson’s The 
Ordeal of George Meredith, Mr. Kelvin’s 
study is next in importance for anyone who 
wishes to understand the development of this 
extraordinary and far-ranging mind. 


And understand we will, for Kelvin writes 
in a clean, spare style — the antithesis of the 
style of his subject — makes philosophical dis- 
tinctions with accuracy and ease, and takes 
care to show his reader at each stage of Mere- 
dith’s career how his views were distinct from 
those of his contemporaries: John Morley, 
Thomas Hardy, George Eliot, Henry James, 
to name a few. Through his roughly chrono- 
logical study, Kelvin makes clear that most 
of the apparent contradictions in Meredith’s 
thought arise because his views were in a 
constant state of development and revision 
from the time of the publication of The Or- 
deal of Richard Feverel (1859) until the 
completion of his last important work, Odes 
in Contribution to the Song of French His- 
tory (1898). 

What principal concerns of Meredith does 
Kelvin trace? He discusses at length Mere- 
dith’s life-long, yet until now little-studied, 
fascination with warfare, notably the Italian 


_ uprisings in 1848 and 1866 and the defeat 


of the Alabama during the Civil War in 
America. Kelvin examines the battle scenes 
in Vittoria, the social warfare in Evan Har- 
rington, and the battles between the sexes in 
Modern Love; and concludes that Meredith 
believed nature condones a just war, especial- 
ly if fought in the cause of nationalism, but 
that the warfare between men and women 
should be ended. Next Kelvin defines Mere- 
dith’s slippery notion of “reason” through 
studies of Harry Richmond, Beauchamp’s 
Career, Essay on Comedy, and The Egoist, 
the latter presenting what Kelvin feels is 
Meredith’s best artistic presentation of society 
as the place “where one must attempt to act 
rationally” and of the notion that the natural 
self is the rational self. Through a reading of 
the later poems Kelvin explains with bril- 
liance a large cluster of Meredith’s pet no- 
tions: his view of egoism, his doctrine of 
work, his idea of natural progress, the role 
of energy and “natural law,” his concept of 
“Earth the Mother” and “God the Father,” 
his notions of change, death, individualism, 
citizenship, freedom, the will, and finally his 
concept of history. After considering the 
rather neglected final novels (One of Our 
Conquerors, Lord Ormont and his Aminta, 
and The Amazing Marriage), Kelvin con- 
cludes that Meredith’s view of nature is much 
clearer and more consistent than his view of 
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society. These two often opposed forces need 
not be reconciled in the end, Kelvin says, for 
“If nature is left to her own devices and 
society learns to be permissive before the 
individualism of its members, a practical 
harmony will be achieved.” 

In his statements about Meredith’s views 
of the relationship of the individual to society, 
Kelvin, though frequently on the edge of say- 
ing it, never notes that in some of the novels 
Meredith depicts society as irredeemably cor- 
rupt and destructive to what he calls the 
“naturally-constituted individual,” so destruc- 
tive that these individuals must flee from 
English society for a new start, often in 
cations Meredith made in his thought from 
Switzerland. Because of the frequent modifi- 
decade to decade and from work to work, 
scholars can find evidence to dispute a few of 
Kelvin’s conclusions. Yet the main weakness 
of A Troubled Eden is not in Kelvin’s conclu- 
sions, but in its lack of proportion and bal- 
ance, a weakness that comes understandably 
from a reluctance on his part, I believe, to ze- 
peat the work of other scholars. He devotes 
only eight and one-half pages to The Egoist, 
which he asserts is Meredith’s finest piece of 
fiction. Nowhere does he examine either 
Sandra Belloni, one of Meredith’s most inter- 
esting but least-discussed novels and one very 
pertinent to Meredith’s handling of the con- 
flict between the individual and society, or 
Diana of the Crossways, a bad novel to be 
sure, but one that contains important material 
on Meredith’s notions of the relationship of 
ideas to fiction, a relationship I am not certain 
that Kelvin fully understands. But he does, 
though, understand most of the ideas Mere- 
dith worked out; his elucidation of them is 
impressive. 

Rosert W. Watson 


The Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina 


NOTICES: 


We have in the past frequently been un- 
able to call the attention of our readers to 
certain kinds of books which may be of in- 
terest and use to them. Space has usually 
been too precious to spend in reviewing, for 
example, collections of reprinted material and 
classroom editions of standard Victorian lit- 
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erary works. Nor have we been able to no- 
tice the publication of books promptly. At 
least three months, and more often as much 
as a year, necessarily intervene between the 
publication of a book and the publication of 
its review in our pages. It will be the purpose 
of these notices, which will appear whenever 
they seem to be required, to remedy these 
deficiencies by describing briefly the con- 
tents of useful books which would ordinarily 
not be reviewed in VS, and by promptly 
remarking the publication of recent books of 
unusual interest. 

Robert A. Rosenbaum’s Earnest Victorians 
(Hawthorne Books: New York, 1961, $7.50) 
is adequately described in its sub-title: “Six 
great Victorians as portrayed in their own 
words and those of their contemporaries.” 
The words with which Mr. Rosenbaum por- 
trays his subjects are extracted from familiar 
and readily available sources. But by deftly 
arranging his material to follow his six Vic- 
torians through the climax of one of the 
great works of their lives, he quite often 
succeeds in renewing the excitement and re- 
emphasizing the significance of even the 
most familiar words and deeds. We read 
again some of the testimony of factory chil- 
dren before the Select Committee chaired 


.by Michael Sadler in 1832, and then in the 


journals and speeches of Lord Ashley trace 
its effect in the career of this devoutly am- 
bitious man as he reluctantly agrees to be- 
come the Parliamentary sponsor of factory 
legislation, endures for fifteen years the frus- 
trations of political neglect and his own pe- 
riodic despair, and finally celebrates the vic- 
tory of the Ten Hours Bill by reminding 
workers that they will be expected to turn to 
good account the two hours of leisure he has 
helped to win for them. We read again 
Newman’s explanation in the Apologia of 
why in'a world “out of joint with the pur- 
poses of its Creator” he believes what he 
does, and then in his letters, sermons, and 
tracts we learn again not only of the urgent 
ambition to change the world which set him 
on the road to his final beliefs but also of 
the baffled uncertainty, the estrangement, 
and, at the end, the pain his decision to 
complete the journey cost him: “I am making 
myself an outcast, and that at my age. Oh, 
what can it be but a stern necessity which 
causes this?” After the high purpose of Ash- 
ley’s and Newman’s commerce with their na- 
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tion and their God, the letters in which Eliza- 
beth Barrett and Robert Browning define 
their love and plan their elopement seem 
thin, the issue almost trivial, and the docu- 
ments recounting the fortunes of Dante Gab- 
riel Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood sprawl not toward climax but to the 
anti-climax of popular success and dissolu- 
tion. With the chapter on Charles Darwin 
we are back on high ground: Darwin takes 
his house at Down, patiently begins to or- 
ganize his work on the origin of species, is 
startled by Wallace’s manuscript into pub- 
lishing a version of his own, eagerly consults 
with his friends about the state of their cause, 
and finally receives Hooker’s exultant report 
of the triumphant debate with Wilberforce 
at the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1860: “. . . and so there 
I was cocked up with Sam at my right el- 
bow, and there and then I smashed him amid 
rounds of applause. I hit him in the wind at 
the first shot in ten words taken from his 
own ugly mouth; and then proceeded to 
demonstrate in as few more: (1) that he 


could never have read your book, and (2) 
that he was absolutely ignorant of the rudi- 


ments of Bot. Science. . . . Sam was shut 
up.” Even the stubborn vanity of Charles 
George Gordon, Mr. Rosenbaum’s last Vic- 
torian, acquires something of magnificence 
from the drama which it created for itself. 
Gordon at Khartoum, helplessly isolated but 
pegging away at plans for his relief, alone 
but sternly aware of the rigor he conceives 
the color of his skin to require of him, is a 
simple paradigm of the earnestness of these 
earnest Victorians, of the habit of each of 
taking very seriously all the possibilities of 
his character and situation and accepting as 


a duty the realization of the best of them. 


Announced for publication in the spring or 
summer of 1961: 


The first volumes of three two-volume bi- 
ographies: C. W. New’s The Life of Henry 
Brougham to 1830 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press); Norman Gash’s Mr. Secretary Peel 
(London: Longmans; Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press); and Waldo Hil- 
ary Dunn’s James Anthony Froude (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press); 


Feargus O’Cennor: Irishman and Chartist 
(London: Edward Arnold), a single-volume 
biography by Donald Read and Eric Glas- 
gow; 

The first of many volumes of the Letters 
and Diaries of John Henry Newman (Lon- 
don: Nelson), edited by C. S. Dessain, the 
first volume (designated Volume XI) to con- 
tain material from the period October 1845 
to December 1846; 

Two more volumes in Agatha Ramm’s edi- 
tion of The Political Correspondence of Glad- 
stone and Lord Granville (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press), these two volumes to contain 
material from the period 1876-86 (the first 
two volumes, published in 1952, covered the 
years 1868-76); 

The third volume of Horton Davies’ his- 
tory of Worship and Theology in England 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press), the third volume covering the pe- 
riod from Watts and Wesley to Maurice; 

Africa and the Victorians (London: Mac- 
millan; New York: St. Martin’s Press) by 
R. Robinson, J. Gallagher, and A. D. Robin- . 
son; and The African Colonization Move- 
ment, 1816-1865 (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press) by P. J. Staudenraus; 

John Gloag’s Victorian Comfort (London: 
A. and C. Black; New York: Macmillan), 
a study of domestic decoration in nineteenth- 
century England; and the first two volumes 
of a series to be devoted to Victorian deco- 
rative design, Geoffrey Godden’s Victorian 
Porcelain and Anne Buck’s Victorian Cos- 
tume (London: Jenkins); 

Matthew Arnold and the Decline of Eng- 
lish Romanticism (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press) by D. G. James; and Wendell 
Stacy Johnson’s The Voices of Matthew Ar- 
nold (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press ); 

The Art of George Eliot by W. J. Har- 
vey; The Golden Key; A Study of the Fiction 
of George MacDonald (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press) by Robert Lee Wolff; 
and two editions of the correspondence of 
George Gissing: George Gissing and H. G. 
Wells (Urbana: University of Illinois Press), 
edited by Royal A. Gettmann, and The 
Letters of George Gissing to Eduard Bertz: 
1887-1903 (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press ), edited by Arthur C. Young. 
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THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY has been prepared by a 
committee of the Victorian Literature Group 
of the Modern Language Association of 
America: Robert C. Slack, chairman, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; Oscar Maurer, 
University of Texas; Robert A. Donovan, Cor- 
nell University; Charles T. Dougherty, St. 
Louis University; Donald J. Gray, Indiana 
University; Richard C. Tobias, University of 
Pittsburgh; and Ronald E. Freeman, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. It attempts to 
list the noteworthy publications of 1960 (in- 
cluding reviews of these and earlier items) 
that have a bearing on the Victorian period, 
as well as similar publications of earlier date 
that have been inadvertently omitted from 
the preceding Victorian bibliographies. Un- 
less otherwise stated, the date of publication 
is 1960. Reference to a page in the bibliog- 
raphy for 1959, in Victorian Studies, June 
1960, is made by the following form: See VB 
1959, 423. Some cross-references are given, 
though not all that are possible. For certain 
continuing bibliographical works the reader 
should consult VB 1941, the last annual bibli- 
ography in which such works are listed in 
full, Bibliographical entries are made to con- 
form as closely as possible with the British 
National Bibliography for books first pub- 
lished in Great Britain, and with the Library 
of Congress Catalog for books first published 
in the United States. 

The editor wishes to thank Professor Carl 
J. Weber for his helpful assistance with the 
Hardy section of the bibliography. 
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FOR 1960 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR = American Historical Review 

AL = American Literature 

AM = Atlantic Monthly 

APSR = American Political Science Review 

APSS = Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science 

ArQ = Arizona Quarterly 

BA = Books Abroad 

BB = Bulletin of Bibliography and Maga- 
zine Notes 

BLR = Bodleian Library Record 

BPLQ = Boston Public Library Quarterly 

BSP = Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America 

CE = College English 

CH] = Historical Journal (formerly Cam- 
bridge Historical Journal) 

CR = Contemporary Review 

CWd = Catholic World 

DA = Dissertation Abstracts 

DUJ = Durham University Journal 

EC = Essays in Criticism 

EHR = English Historical Review 

E] = English Journal 

ELH = Journal of English Literary History 

ESt = English Studies 

Ex = Explicator 

H] = Hibbert Journal 

HLB = Harvard Library Bulletin 

HLQ = Huntington Library Quarterly 

HTB = New York Herald Tribune Book Re- 
view 


JAA = Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criti- 
cism 

JEGP = Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology 

JEH = Journal of Economic History 

JHI = Journal of the History of Ideas 

JMH = Journal of Modern History 

JP = Journal of Philosophy 

JPE = Journal of Political Economy 

KR = Kenyon Review 

L] = Library Journal 

LQ = Library Quarterly 

LOHR = London Quarterly and Holborn Re- 
view 

LR = Library Review 

&L= Music and Letters 

ML] = Modern Language Journal 

MLN = Modern Language Notes 

MLQ = Modern Language Quarterly 

MLR = Modern Language Review 

MP = Modern Philology 

N = Nation 

N & Q = Notes and Queries 

NCF = Nineteenth-Century Fiction 

NEQ = New England Quarterly 

NER = National and English Review 

New R = New Republic 

NS = New Statesman 

NYTBR = New York Times Book Review 

PAPS = Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society 

ParR = Partisan Review 

PLC = Princeton University Library Chron- 
icle 

PMLA = Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America 

PQ = Philological Quarterly 

PSQ = Political Science Quarterly 

QJS = Quarterly Journal of Speech 

QQ = Queen’s Quarterly 

OR = Quarterly Review 

RES = Review of English Studies 

RoR = Romanic Review 

S = Spectator 

SAQ = South Atlantic Quarterly 

SeR = Sewanee Review 

SP = Studies in Philology 

SR = Saturday Review 

StI = Studies: An Irish Quarterly Review 

TC = Twentieth Century 

TLS = Times Literary Supplement 

TO = University of Toronto Quarterly 

VNL = Victorian News Letter 
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VOR = Virginia Quarterly Review 
VS = Victorian Studies 
YR = Yale Review 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 


(For bibliographies pertaining to individuals, 
see — CLOUGH; Houghton; DARWIN: 
Handlist; DICKENS: Dickens; DOB- 
SON: Dobson; GISSING: Malbone, 
Wolf; HARDY: Modern Fiction Studies; 
HOUSMAN: Carter; KIPLING: Stewart; 
MOORE: Gerber). 

Allentuck, Marcia. “Morgan and Hohlfeld’s 
‘Bibliography’ and the Fiissils.” N & Q, 
n.s. VII, gg. 


Two corrections to their German Litera- 
ture in British Magazines: 1750-1860. 


Altick, Richard Daniel, and Matthews, Wil- 
liam R. (comps. ). Guide to Doctoral Dis- 
sertations in Victorian Literature, 1886- 
1958. Urbana: Univ of Illinois Pr. Pp. vii 
+ 119. 

Rev. by William D. Templeman in VNL, 
No. 18 (Fall), p. 27. 


Altick, Richard D., and Wright, Andrew. Se- 
lective Bibliography for the Study of Eng- 
lish and American Literature. New York: 
Macmillan. Pp. 138. 

Rev. by William White in BB, XXIII, 54. 

“Annual Bibliography for 1959.” PMLA, 
LXXV, No. 2, 218-39; “English Language 
and Literature: IX. Nineteenth Century, 
X. Twentieth Century,” ed. Charles C. 
Mish, Harrison T. Meserole, Robert M. 
Pierson, and Gordon Ross Smith, with 
the help of Sherod M. Cooper and Charles 
W. Mann. 

Arnold, Armin. Heine in England and Ameri- 
ca. A Bibliographical Check-List. Lon- 
don: Linden Pr., 1959. Pp. 80. 

Rev. by Sol Liptzin in The German Quar- 
terly, XXXIII, 395-96. 

Barbar, W. H. (ed.). The Year’s Work in 
Modern Language Studies. Vol. XX 
(1958). Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. 
Pr. Pp. ix + 716. 

Bell, Inglis F., and Baird, Donald. The Eng- 
lish Novel, 1578-1956. . . . See VB 1959, 
410. 

Rev. briefly by Frederick L. Gwynn in 
CE, XXI, 233. 
Bowers, Fredson (ed.). Studies in Bibliog- 
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raphy: Papers of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of the University of Virginia. Vol. 
XIII. Charlottesville: The Society. Pp. 
290. 

Rev. by William White in BB, XXIII, 8. 
Contains a study of Tennyson’s Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington by 
Edgar F. Shannon, Jr. 

Carter, John, Pollard, Graham, and Todd, 

William B. (eds.). Thomas J. Wise: Cen- 
tenary Studies. Austin: Univ. of Texas Pr. 
Pp. 128. 
Rev. by Roland Baughman in Book Col- 
lector, IX, 232-36; by Edwin Wolf, 2nd, 
in BSP, LIV, 211-12; by A. N. L. Munby 
in NS, LX, 621. 


De Ricci, Seymour. English Collectors of 
Books & Manuscripts (1530-1930) and 
Their Marks of Ownership. Bloomington: 
Indiana Univ. Pr. Pp. 203. 

Rev. by H. Cahoon in LJ, LXXXV, 2805. 

Glaister, Geoffrey Ashall. An Encyclopedia 
of the Book: Terms Used in Papermaking, 
Printing, Bookbinding, and Publishing, 
with Notes on Illuminated Manuscripts, 
Bibliophiles, Private Presses, and Printing 
Societies. Cleveland: World. Pp. 484. 
Rev. by L. W. Griffin in LJ, LXXXV, 
3995- 

Greenberg, Robert A. (ed.). “Recent Publi- 
cations: A Selected List: March, 1960- 
August, 1960.” VNL, No. 18 (Fall), pp. 
28-32. 

Houghton, Walter. “British Periodicals of the 
Victorian Age: Bibliographies and Index- 
es” in Library Trends, VII (1959), 554- 
565. 

Rev. by Lee Ash in LJ, LXXXV, 74-76. 

Juchhoff, Rudolf (comp.). Sammelkatalog 
der biographischen und literarkritischen 
Werke zu englischen Schriftstellern des 
1g. und 20. Jahrhunderts (1830-1958); 
Verzeichnis der Bestiinde in deutschen 
Bibliotheken. Krefeld: Scherpe Verlag, 
1959. Pp. 272. 

Rev. briefly in PBS, LIV, 143. “... stu- 
dents of English literature everywhere 
may neglect it at their peril. Particularly 
important is the listing of manuscript dis- 
sertations in German university libraries.” 

Kennedy, Arthur G., and Sands, Donald B. 
A Concise Bibliography for Students of 
English. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. 
Pr. Pp. 467. 

Rev. by William White in BB, XXIII, 56. 

Maurer, Oscar (ed.). “Recent Publications: 
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A Selected List: September, 1959-Feb- 
ruary, 1960.” VNL, No. 17 (Spring), 41- 


44. 

Milne, Alexander Taylor (comp.). Writings 
on British History: 1940-45. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Cape. Pp. 475, 540. 

Rodenberg, Julius. Grésse und Grenzen der 

Typographie; Betrachtungen tiber typo- 
graphische Grundfragen, wie sie sich in 
der Buchkunst der letzten siebenzig Jahre 
widerspiegeln. Stuttgart: Poeschel. Pp. 
204. 
Rev. by Antje B. Lemke in BSP, LIV, 210- 
11, “The greatness and the limitations of 
typography, as illustrated in the last sev- 
enty years of bookmaking.” Three intro- 
ductory chapters outline “the basic prin- 
ciples of typography and the develop- 
ments since William Morris. 

Sawin, Lewis, et al. (eds.). Annual Bibliog- 
raphy of English Language and Litera- 
ture. Vol. XXXVI (1953-54). Cambridge: 
Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. xvi + 534. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, 27 May, p. 342. 

Slack, Robert C. (ed.). “Victorian Bibliog- 
raphy for 1959.” VS, III, 409-49. 

Strout, Alan Lang. A Bibliography of Articles 

in Blackwood’s Magazine, 1817-1825. 
Lubbock: Texas Technological College, 
1959. Pp. x + 201. 
Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR, LV, 
626-27; by Derek Roper in N & Q, ns. 
VII, 116-17. Includes an appendix, “The 
Authorship of Articles in Blackwood’s 
Contributors Book, 1825-1870.” 


Thurston, Harvis, Emerson, O. B., Hartman, 
Carl, and Wright, Elizabeth V. Short Fic- 
tion Criticism, a Checklist of Interpreta- 
tion since 1925 of Stories and Novelettes 
(American, British, Continental, 1800- 
1958). Denver: Alan Swallow. Pp. 265. 
Rev. briefly in PBS, LIV, 145; by E. F. 
Walbridge in LJ, LXXXV, 1594. 

Walsh, Donna (ed. ). “1960 Research in Prog- 
ress in the Modern Languages and Litera- 
tures.” PMLA, LXXV, No. 2; “English— 
IX. Nineteenth Century,” pp. 102-06. 

White, Beatrice, and Dorsch, T. S. (eds.). 
The Year's Work in English Studies. Vol. 
XXVIII (1957). London: Oxford Univ. 
Pr. Pp. 274. 

Williams, McDonald. “Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine: A Selective and Critical Bibliography 
of Reviews (With an Introductory Es- © 
say), 1850-1880.” DA, XX, 2815-17. 
Besides the obviously useful list of re- 
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views, the study contains evaluations of 
categories of literature reviewed and judg- 
ment of the treatment of some individua 
authors, works, and genre. 


Woolf, Harry, and Bosson, Phyllis Brooks 
(eds). “Eighty-fifth Critical Bibliography 
of the History of Science and Its Cultural 
Influences (to 1 January 1960).” Isis, LI, 
371-484. 


II. ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, 
RELIGIOUS, AND SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


Allen, Harry Cranbrook. The Anglo-American 
Relationship since 1783. London: A. and 
C. Black, 1959. Pp. 247. 

Rev. by R. R. Rea in LJ, LXXXV, 1582; 
in TLS, 15 Apr., p. 234. A revised edi- 
tion, with an 

Allen, Walter Gore. King William IV. Lon- 
don: Cresset Pr. Pp. ix + 225. 

Rev. by Geoffrey Barraclough in S, 18 
Nov., p. 790; in TLS, 4 Nov., p. 707. 
Altholz, Josef L. “The Liberal Catholic 
Movement in England.” DA, XXI, 601. 
“The mid-Victorian movement associated 

with the Rambler. 

Anderson, Olive. “The Russian Loan of 1855: 
An example of Economic Liberalism?” 
Economica, XXVII, 368-71. 

Anson, Peter Frederick. Fashions in Church 
Furnishings, 1840-1940. London: Faith 
Pr. Pp. 383. 

Rev. by Evelyn Waugh in S, 22 Apr., p. 
581; in TLS, 27 May, p. 332. 

Appleman, Philip, Madden, William A., and 
Wolff, Michael (eds.). 1859: Entering an 
Age of Crisis....See VB 1959, 412. 
Rev. by Herman Ausubel in AHR, LXV, 
888-89; by Priscilla Robertson in Ameri- 
can Scholar, XXIX, 252-54; by Frank U. 
Underhill in Canadian Hist. Rev., XI, 
353; by William Bleifuss in CE, XXII, 
205-06; by R. L. Brett in Critical 
Quart., II, 187-88; by J. A. Clarke in LJ, 
LXXXIV, 3562; by George Dangerfield in 
N, 13 Feb., p. 148; briefly in NCF, XV, 
go; in TLS, 22 Apr., p. 257; by H. B. 
Parkes in VNL, No. 17 (Spring), 38-40; 
by John Henry Raleigh in VS, III, 302- 
05. 

Armstrong, William A. “The Nineteenth- 
Century Matinee.” Theatre Notebook, 
XIV, 56-59. 

Ashworth, William. An Economic History of 
England, 1870-1939. London: Methuen. 
Pp. ix + 438. 


Robert C. Slack, ev. 


Final volume in series edited by T. S. 
Ashton. 


Ausubel, Herman. In Hard Times: Reformers 
among the Late Victorians. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Pr. Pp. 403. 


Rev. by R. W. Henderson in LJ, LXXXV, 
4463; by Hans Kohn in NYTBR, 25 Dec., 
p. 4. Deals with reform movements, 1873- 


Backstrom, Philip N., Jr. “John Malcolm 
Forbes Ludlow, A Little Known Contrib- 
utor to the Cause of the British Working 
Man in the 19th Century.” DA, XXI, 859- 
60. 

Baker, Theodore Cardwell. The Pilkington 
Brothers and the Glass Industry. London: 
Allen and Unwin. Pp. 296. 

Rev. by D. E. C. Eversley in Economica, 
XXVIL, 384-85. 

Baldwin, Arthur Windham. The Macdonald 
Sisters. London: P. Davies. Pp. 238. 
Rev. by F. Léaud in Etudes anglaises, 
XIII, 387-88; by Ralph Partridge in NS, 
LVIX, 564-65; by Marghanita Laski in S, 
29 Apr., p. 633; by Betty Miller in TC, 
CLXVIII, 279-80 (“Of the eleven chil- 
dren born to George Macdonald and his 
wife, Hannah Jones, Alice became the 
mother of Rudyard Kipling; Georgiana 
married Ned Burne-Jones; Agnes married 
a President of the Royal Academy; and 
Louisa gave birth to Stanley Baldwin, 
Prime Minister of England.” ); in TLS, 24 
June, p. 398. 

Barnaby, Kenneth Cloves. The Institution of 
Naval Architects, 1860-1960. London: 
Allen and Unwin. Pp. 645. 

Briefly rev. in TLS, 22 July, p. 470. 

Bédarida, Francois. “La crise de 1886 et le 
Home Rule.” Revue des sciences-poli- 
tiques (1958), pp. 277-310. 

Rev. by Louis Trénard in Revue du nord, 
XLII, 162-63. 

Bédarida, Francois. “L’Histoire sociale de 
Londres au XIXe siécle: sources et prob- 
lémes.” Annales: économies, sociétés, civ- 
ilisations, XV, 949-62. 

A valuable survey stressing the “dimen- 
sions inhumains de la documentation” for 
this immense subject. 

Benians, E. A., Butler, Sir James, and Car- 
rington, C. E. (eds.). The Cambridge 
History of the British Empire. Vol. III: 
The Empire-Commonwealth, 1870-1919. 
...See VB 1959, 412-13. ; 
Rev. by Wilfrid F. Knapp in APSR, LIV, 
579; by John Conway in Canadian Hist. 
Rev., XLI, 224-31; by Vincent Harlow in 
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VICTORIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1960 / SECTION I 


EHR, LXXV, 502-05; by S. B. Saul in 
JEH, XX, 98-100. 

Best, G. F. A. “The Whigs and the Church 
Establishment in the Age of Grey and 

_ Holland.” History, XLV, 103-18. 

- A discussion of the “liberalism” which 
provoked Keble’s Assize Sermon of 1833. 

Beveridge, Janet. An Epic of Clare Market. 
London: Bell. Pp. xiii + 98. 
Account of association of Beatrice Potter 
and Sidney Webb to found London 
School of Economics. 

Black, R. D. Collison. Economic Thought and 
the Irish Question, 1817-1870. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. xiv + 


299. 

Black, R. D. Collison. “Jevons and Cairnes.” 
Economica, XXVII, 214-32. 

Letters between Mill’s opponent, William 
Stanley Jevons, and J. E. Cairnes, 1863-74. 

Blackall, Henry. “O’Connell and the Repeal 
Party.” Irish Hist. Studies, X11, 139-43. 
Disputes J. H. Whyte’s claim (see VB 
1959, 421) that members of repeal party 
were of lower social origin than that of 
other Irish MP’s. Includes reply by Mr. 
Whyte. 

Blake, Clagette. Charles Elliott R. N., 1801- 
1875: A Servant of Britain Overseas. Lon- 
don: Cleaver-Hume Pr. Pp. xv + 130. 
Briefly rev. in TLS, 16 regs 818. Biog- 
raphy of naval officer who fulfilled assign- 
ments ranging from China to Texas and 
who was Governer successively of Ber- 
muda, Trinidad, and St. Helena. 

Bobbitt, Mary Reed. With Dearest Love to 

All: The Life and Letters of Lady Jebb. 
Chicago: Regnery. Pp. 277. 
Rev. by Ellen Hart Smith in HTB, 11 
Sept., p. 8; by K. T. Willis in LJ, LXXXV, 
3434; by D. W. Brogan in S, 15 July, pp. 
108-09; in TLS, 8 July, p. 431. Biography 
of a 1gth-century American, wife of a 
Civil War general, who later married a 
British M.P. and classical scholar. 

Bonham-Carter, Victor. In a Liberal Tradi- 
tion. London: Constable. Pp. xiii + 255. 
Rev. by Asa Briggs in NS, LVIX, 197-98; 
in TLS, 13 May, p. 303. History of a 
family, 1700-1950, and especially of 
Harry Bonham-Carter, the author’s Vic- 
torian grandfather. 

Bradfield, Nancy Margetts. Historical Cos- 
tumes of England, from the Eleventh to 
the Twentieth Century. London: Harrap, 
1958. Pp. 183. 

Rev. by A. G. Hassall in N & Q, n.s. VII, 
358-59. 
Briggs, Asa. The Age of Improvement, 1783- 
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1867....See VB 1959, 413. 
Rev. by Norman Gash in EHR, LXXV, 
173-74- 

Briggs, Asa (ed.). Chartist Studies... .See 

VB 1959, 413. 
Rev. by Madeline R. Robinton in AHR, 
LXVI, 140-41; by A. Temple Patterson in 
History, XLV, 165; by W. H. Chaloner in 
History Today, X, 65-66; by G. Basalla in 
LJ, LXXXV, 2426; by A. R. Schoyen in 
VS, IV, 67-69. 

Briggs, Asa, and Saville, John (eds.). Essays 

in Labour History. London: Macmillan. 
Pp. vii + 364. 
Rev. by W. Ashworth in History, XLV, 
279; by Dorothy Kuhn Oko in LJ, 
LXXXV, 1794; by Kingsley Martin in NS, 
LIX, 224; by Geoffrey Barraclough in 
S, 11 Mar., p. 363; by J. E. Williams in 
VS, IV, 180-82. Essays in memory of G. 
D. H. Cole. Aspects of working-class his- 
tory (mainly in England) in the 19th 
century. 

Brittain, Vera Mary. The Women at Oxford: 

A Fragment of History. London: Harrap. 
Pp. 272. 
Rev. by S. S. Smith in LJ, LXXXV, 758; 
by J. A. Smith in NS, LIX, 198; by Penel- 
ope Gilliatt in S, 26 Feb., p. 294; in TLS, 
19 Feb., p. 107; by Mary Warnock in 
Universities Quart., XIV, 312-15. 

Bromley, J. The Man of Ten Talents: A Por- 
trait of Richard Chenevix Trench, 1807- 
1886: Philologist, Poet, Theologian, Arch- 
bishop. London: S.P.C.K., 1959. Pp. 253. 
Rev. by N. Masterman in History, XLV, 
67; in TLS, 20 Mar. 1959, suppl. p. v. 

Brose, Olive J. Church and Parliament: The 
Reshaping of the Church of England, 
1828-1860. ... See VB 1959, 413. 
Rev. by Donald O. Wagner in AHR, LXV, 
413-14; in Canadian Hist. Rev., XL, 352; 
by John T. McNeill in Church History, 
XXIX, 368-69; by Terence Penelhum in 
Ethics, LXX, 83; by R. W. Greaves in 
History, XLV, 275-76; by Dudley W. R. 
Bahlman in JMH, XXXII, 170-71; by 
Owen Chadwick in Jour. Eccl. Hist., X1, 
255-56: by Geddes MacGregor in Person- 
alist, XLI, 397-98; in TLS, 15 Apr., suppl. 
p. vi; by A. R. Vidler in VS, IV, 81-82. 

Brown, Lucy. The Board of Trade and the 
Free Trade Movement, 1830-1842.... 
See VB 1959, 413. 

Rev. by Asa Briggs in EHR, LXXV, 361- 
62; by J. R. T. Hughes in JEH, XIX, 429- 
30; by Henry Parris in JMH, XXXII, 76. 

Bullock, Alan. The Life and Times of Ernest 
Bevin. Vol. I: Trade Union Leader, 1881- 
1940. London: Heinemann. Pp. xv + 672. 
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Bury, J. P. T. (ed.). The New Cambridge 
Modern History. Vol. X: The Zenith of 
European Power, 1830-1870. Cambridge: 
Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. xxii + 766. 
Rev. by F. E. Hirsch in LJ, LXXXV, 
3656-57; by John Roberts in S, 26 Aug., 
pp. 315-16; in TLS, 7 Oct., p. 642. 

Cannon, Walter F. “The Uniformitarian-Cat- 
astrophist Debate.” Isis, LI, 38-55. 

Carpenter, James. Gore: A Study in Liberal 
Catholic Thought. London: Faith Pr. Pp. 
307. 

Rev. in TLS, 26 Aug., p. 539. 

Chadwick, Owen. Victorian Miniature. Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton. Pp. 189. 
Rev. by Lord Altrincham in S, 9 Dec., p. 

62; in TLS, 9 Dec., p. 794. Study of re- 
tions between squire and parson in a 
Norfolk village in the Victorian period. 

Chandler, George. Liverpool Shipping: A 
Short History. London: Phoenix. Pp. xiii 
+ 256. 

Cholmondeley, Essex. The Story of Charlotte 
Mason. London: Dent. Pp. xiv + 306. 


Biography of nineteenth-century educator, 
founder of P. N. E. U. 


Churchill, Randolph. Lord Derby, King of 
Lancashire: The Official Life of Edward, 
Seventeenth Earl of Derby, 1865-1948. 
London: Heinemann. Pp. xii + 641. 
Rev. by Paul Johnson in NS, LIX, 563- 
64; by Roy Jenkins in S, 15 Apr., p. 547; 
in TLS, 15 Apr., Le 233-34. The seven- 


teenth earl entered Parliament in 1886. 

Clarke, William Kemp Lowther. A History 
of the S. P. C. K....See VB 1959, 413. 
Rev. by E. H. Eckel in Hist. Mag. of 
Protestant Episcopal Church, XX1X, 358- 
59; by L. W. Cowie in Jour. Eccl. Hist., 
XI, 274-75. 

Cockshut, Anthony Oliver John. Anglican 
Attitudes. ...See VB 1959, 413. 

‘Rev. by A. G. Hill in VS, III, 404-05. 

_ Cohen, J. M. The Life of Ludwig Mond.... 
See VB 1956, 238. 

Rev. by Francois Crouzet in Annales: 
économies, sociétés, civilisations, XV, 
805-06. 

Coleman, Donald Cuthbert. The British Pa- 
per Industry, 1495-1860....See VB 
1959, 413. 

Rev. by W. E. Minchinton in JEH, XIX, 
432-34. 

Coleman, D. C. “The New Age of Technol- 
ogy, 1750-1900.” Economica, XXVII, 
162-71. 

A long review article on volumes IV and 


Robert C. Slack, ep. 


V of Singer, Charles, A History of Tech- 
nology (See VB 1958, 363). 

Colum, Padraic. Ourselves Alone: The Story 
of Arthur Griffith and the Origin of the 
Irish Free State. New York: Crown Publ., 
1959. Pp. 400. 

Rev. by J. F. Moran in LJ, LXXXV, 1442. 

Conhaim, Louis H. “The Background of the 
Home Rule Crisis.” DA, XXI, 856. 

The Home Rule bill of 1886. 

Cope, Zachary. The Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England. London: Anthony 
Blond. Pp. xii + 360. 

Rev. in TLS, 18 Mar., p. 180. 

Cowherd, Raymond G. “The Humanitarian 
Reform of the English Poor Laws from 
1782 to 1815.” PAPS, CIV, 328-42. 


Claims that reforms of the Poor Laws 
were more extensive and effective than 
igth- and 2oth-century defenders of the 
1834 Poor Law have allowed. 


Cowherd, Raymond G. The Politics of Eng- 
lish Dissent....See VB 1959, 413. — 


Rev. by Roger Thomas in HJ, LVIII, 206; 
in TLS, 8 Apr., p. 230. 

Cunnington, Cecil Willett, et al. A Diction- 
ary of English Costume, goo-1900 A.D. 
London: A. and C, Black. Pp. vii + 281. 
Rev. by I. K. F. in Theatre Notebook, 
XIV, 137-38. 

Cunnington, Cecil Willett, and Cunnington, 
Phillis. A Picture History of English Cos- 
tume. London: Vista. Pp. 160. 

Rev. by P. von Khrum in LJ, LXXXV, 
3974. 

Curtis, Stanley James, and Boultwood, Myr- 
tle E. A. An Introductory History of 
English Education since 1800. London: 
University Tutorial Pr. Pp. vii + 382. 
Rev. in TLS, 19 Aug., p. 534. 

Dalzell, Robert F. American Participation in 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. Amherst, 
Mass.: Amherst College Pr. Pp. 64. 

Darley, Lionel S. Bookbinding Then and 
Now....See VB 1959, 414 (where title 
is incorrectly listed as Bookbinding Now 
and Then...). 

Rev. in TLS, 22 Apr., p. 264. 

Davis, Robert E. “The Characteristic Parlia- 
mentary Practices of the Fourth Party.” 
DA, XX, 3427-28. 

Attempts to oppose Gladstone’s govern- 
ment in 1880. 

Dawson, Lionel. Squires and Sepoys, 1857- 

1958. London: Hollis and Carter. Pp. vii 


+ 98. 
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Rev. in TLS, 26 Aug., p. 543. Contrasts 
life of 1gth-century englisn squire with 
that of subaltern in India. 

Derry, Thomas Kingston, and Williams, Tre- 
vor Illytd. A Short History of Technology 
from the Earliest Times to A. D. 1900. 
Oxford: Clarendon Pr. Pp. xviii + 782. 
Rev. in TLS, 30 Dec., p. 842. 

Dibner, Bern. The Atlantic Cable. Norwalk: 
Burndy Library, 1959. Pp. 95. 

_ by John W. Oliver in Isis, LI, 367- 


Durham, John. Telegraphs in Victorian Lon- 
dow. Cambridge: Golden Head Pr. Pp. 
31. 

Noticed in TLS, 4 Mar., p. 150. 

Edwards, Tetdor. “Charles Barry and the 
Palace of Westminster.” History Today, 
X, 302-12. 

Eliot, Lady Elizabeth. They All Married 
Well. London: Cassell. Pp. 293. 

Rev. by Cleveland Amory in NYTBR, 7 
Feb., p. 18; in TLS, 25 Nov., p. 764. 


Marriages, 18 0-1909, between wealthy 
Americans and titled Europeans. 


[Eliot, Emily M.] “A Visit to Oxford in 1880 
by an American Girl.” BLR, VI, 551-58. 


Diary of mother of Prof. S. E. Morison of 
Harva 


Ellis, C. Hamilton. British Railway History, 
1877-1947....See VB 1959, 414. 

Rev. in QR, CCXCVIII, 116-17; by H. J. 
Dyos in VS, III, 395-97. 

Ellis, C. Hamilton. The London, Brighton 
and South Coast Railway. London: I. 
Allen. Pp. 271. 

Elwin, Verrier (ed.). India’s North-East 
Frontier in the Nineteenth Century. Lon- 
don: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1959. Pp. 473. 
Rev. in TLS, 11 Mar., p. 159. _ . 

Epto:., ‘ina. Love and the English. London: 
Cassell. Pp. xiv + 390. 

Rev. in TLS, 25 Nov., p. 764. 

Erickson, Arvel B. Edward T. Cardwell: 

Peelite....See VB 1959, 414. 
Rev. by J. B. Conacher in Canadian Hist. 
Rev., XLI, 169- Alun Thomas in 
History, XLV, 67; by Norman Gash 
in JMH, XXXIL ine 

Erickson, Charlotte. British Industrialists: 
Steel and Hosiery, 1850-1950. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge Univ. Pr., 1959. Pp. 
xxi + 276. 

—- by A. G. Pool in Economica, XXVII, 
385-86. 
Escott, tom, A History of Scottish Congre- 
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gationalism. Glasgow: Congregational 
Union of Scotland. Pp. 400. 
Rev. by James Porter in HJ, LIX, 98-99. 

Evans, Eric Wyn. Mabon....See VB 1959, 
414. 

Rev. in TLS, 5 Feb., p. 83. 

Eversley, David Edward Charles. Social 

Theories of Fertility and the Malthusian 
Debate. Oxford: Clarendon Pr., 1959. 
Pp. 313. 
Rev. by D. H. Wrong in American Socio- 
logical Rev., XXV, 294; by S. G. Check- 
land in Economica, XXVII, 194-96; by 
Charles Madge in NS, LVI, 514. 

Eyck, Frank. The Prince Consort... .See VB 
1959, 414. 

Rev. by Norman Gash in History, XLV, 
67-68; by Maurice Edelman in SR, 5 Sept. 
1959, 25. 

Eyre, J. Vargas. Henry Edward Armstrong, 
1848-1937....See VB 1958, 357. 

Rev. by Aaron Ihde in JEH, XX, 117-18. 

Eyton, John. “Eyton’s ‘Antiquities’: A Shrop- 
shire Landmark.” N & Q, n.s. VII, 444- 
46. 

On the Rev. Robert William Eyton (1815- 
81), antiquarian. 

Fabunmi, L. A. The Sudan in Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Relations. London: Longmans. Pp. 
xvii + 466. 

Feiling, Sir Keith. In Christ Church Hall. 
London: Macmillan. Pp. xiii + 209. 


Rev. in TLS, 25 Nov. 754. On 21 
alumni, including Ruskin, Pusey, and 
Stanley Weyman. 


- Ferguson, Henry, “The Birmingham Political 


Union and the Government, 1831-32.” 
VS, Ill, 261-76. 

Estimates effectiveness of popular agita- 
tion on legislative action. 

Fernandez, Thomas L. “The Speeches of Sir 
Robert Peel on the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws.” DA, XXI, 1661. 

Ferns, Henry Stanley. Britain and Argentina 
in the Nineteenth Century. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Pr. Pp. xiv + 517. 


' Fisher, John (ed.). Eye-Witness. London: 


Cassell. Pp. 284. - 
Rev. in TLS, 18 Nov., p. 738. An — 
ogy of 150 years of f British reportin 

Fitton, Robert Sucksmith, and a 
A.P. The Strutts and the Arkwrights, 
1758-1830....See VB 1959, 414. 
Rev. by A. H. John in Economica, 
XXVII, 83-85; by T. C. Barker in JEH, 

, 119-20. 


Flint, John E. Sir George Goldie and the 


Making of Nigeria. London: Oxford Univ. 
Pr. Pp. xiv + 340. 
Rev. in TLS, 23 Dec., pp. 821-22. 

Fox, Adam. Dean Inge. London: John Mur- 
ray. Pp. xv + 295. 

Rev. by Leonard Woolf in NS, LX, 96; 
in TLS, 8 July, p. 431. 

Fraser, Peter. “The Growth of Ministerial 
Control in the Nineteenth-Century House 
of Commons.” EHR, LXXV, 444-63. 

Freeman, T. W. Pre-Famine Ireland. ... See 
VB 1959, 415. 

Rev. by R. Dudley Edwards in History, 
XLV, 65-67; by Emmet Larkin in JEH, 
XIX, 634-35. 

Fremantle, Anne. This Little Band of Proph- 
ets: The Story of the Gentle Fabians. 
London: Allen and Unwin. Pp. 256. 
Rev. by Keith Hutchison in N, 17 Sept., 
pp. 163-64; by Daniel M. Hinkadare 
in NewR, 29 Feb., pp. 16-18; by John 
Kenneth Galbraith in NYTBR, 6 Mar., p. 
34; in TLS, 29 July, p. 478; by Mary 
Peter Mack in VS, IV, 69-71. 

Fulford, Roger. Hanover to Windsor: British 

Monarchs from 1830 to 1936. London: 
Batsford. Pp. 208. 
Rev. in Bluckwood’s Mag., CCLXXXVII, 
558-60; by R. R. Rea in LJ, LXXXV, 
2157; by Christopher Sykes in S, 17 June, 
pp. 887-88; in TLS, 6 May, p. 287. 

Furneaux, Rupert. The Breakfast War. New 
York: Crowell. Pp. 240. 

Rev. by Ray R. Suput in LJ, LXXXV, 
1112. British intervention in Russo-Turk- 
ish war 1877-78. 

Galbraith, John S. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany as an Imperial Factor, 1821-1869. 
...See VB 1959, 415. 

Rev. by Paul Knaplund in JMH, XXXII, 
74-75: 

Garnett, Laidlaw Eskew. Cradle of Ships: A 
History of the Bath Iron Works. Intro. 
by Samuel Eliot Morison. New York: 
Putnam, 1958. Pp. 279. 

Rev. by Roger Burlingame in Isis, LI, 
102. 

Gartner, Lloyd P. The Jewish Immigrant in 
England, 1870-1914. London: Allen and 
Unwin. Pp. 320. 

Rev. in TLS, 15 July, p. 452. 

Gernsheim, Helmut, and Gernsheim, Alison 
(comps.). Historic Events, 1839-1939. 
London: Longmans, Pp. ix + 254. 
Rev. in TLS, 11 Nov., p. 728. Photo- 
graphs of historic occasions and import- 


ance in the century preceding the Second 
World War. 


Robert C. Slack, ep. 


Gernsheim, Helmut, and Gernsheim, Alison. 
Queen Victoria: A Biography in Word 
and Picture....See VB 1959, 415. 
Rev. by Lincoln Kirstein in N, 12 Dec., 
1959, P- 451. 

Gettmann, Royal A. A Victorian Publisher: 
A Study of the Bentley Papers. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. xi + 
272. 

Rev. by Conrad Tanzy in VS, IV, 175-76. 

Gibbs, Mary Ann. The Years of the Nannies. 
London: Hutchinson. Pp. 191. 

Rev. in TLS, 20 May, p. 326. Anecdotes 
of governesses of great, rich families in 
the 19th century. 

Gibbs, Peter. Crimean Blunder. London: 
Muller. Pp. 297. 

Rev. by G. A. Craig in HTB, 19 June, 
p. 10; by Joseph Ruef in LJ, LXXXV, 
1112; in TLS, 29 Jan., p. 62. 

Gibbs-Smith, Charles Harvard. The Fashion- 
able Lady in the 19th Century. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office. Pp. 184. 

Rev. by Paul von Khrum in LJ, LXXXV, 
4135; in TLS, 30 Sept., p. 634. 

Gill, John Clifford. The Ten Hours Parson: 

Christian Social Action in the Eighteen- 
Thirties. London: S. P. C. K., 1959. Pp. 
xiv + 210. 
Rev. by N. Masterman in History, XLV, 
64-65; by K. S. Inglis in VS, III, 390-91. 
On the work of the Rev. George Bull, a 
Tory Radical. 


Gilliard, D. R. “Salisbury’s African Policy 
and the Heligoland Offer of 1890.” EHR, 
LXXV, 631-53. 

Glaser, Hugo. The Road to Modern Surgery: 
The Advances in Medicine and Surgery 
during the Past Hundred Years. Tr. by 
Maurice Michael, London: Lutterworth. 
Pp. 224. 

Glaser, John F. “Parnell’s Fall and the Non- 
conformist Conscience.” Irish Hist. Stu- 
dies, XII, 119-38. 

Glover, Janet Reaveley. The Story of Scot- 
land. New York: Roy. Pp. 399. 

Rev. by Gerald D. McDonald in LJ, 
LXXXV, 2935. 

Goldworth, Amnon. “The Utilitarianism of 
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Simey, T. S., and Simey, Margaret Bayne. 
Charles Booth: Social Scientist. London: 
Oxford Univ. Pr. Pp. x + 282. 

Simon, Brian. Studies in the History of Edu- 

cation, 1780-1870. London: Lawrence 
and Wishart. Pp. 375. 
Rev. by W. H. Arm e in History, 
XLV, by in NS. 
LIX, 600; in TLS, 15 Apr., p. 242; by 
W. H. G. Armytage in Universities 
Quart., XIV, 320-22; by G. H. Bantock 
in VS, IV, 167-70. 

Singer, Charles, et al. (eds.).«A History of 
Technology. Vol. V: The Late Nine- 
teenth Century....See VB 1959, 420. 
Rev. ‘by Herbert Seoten in AHR, LXIV, 
626; in Chemical and Engineering News, 
XXXVIL, 108; by Cyril Stanley Smith 
in Isis, LI, 354-56; * David S. Lan- 
ders in JEH, XIX, 473-75; by I. B. 
Cohen in NYTBR, 1 Feb., 1959; in TLS, 
9 Jan., p. 16. 

Smith, Gordon C. “The Oratory of Lord 
Brougham.” DA, XX, 3434. 


Influence of Brougham’s oratory on 


British history. 

Sommer, Dudley. Haldane of Cloan: His 
Life and Times, 1856-1928. London: 
Allen and Unwin. Pp. 448. 

Spence, Clark C. British Investments and 
the American Mining Frontier, 1860- 
1901....See VB 1959, 420. 

Rev. by Earl Pomeroy in JEH, XIX, 475. 

Spence, Clark C. God Speed the Plow: The 
Coming of Steam Cultivation to Great 
Britain. Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Pr. 
Pp. 183. 

Rev. by W. T. Johnson in LJ, LXXXV, 


4145. 

Spring, David. “Some Reflections on Social 
History in the Nineteenth Century.” VS, 
IV, 55-64. 


Robert C. Slack, ep. 


In this discussion of several memoirs and 
sucial histories of late-Victorian life 
Spring suggests the necessity for a re- 
consideration of the role of the aristoc- 
racy in Victorian society. 

Sterling, Thomas. Stanley’s Way: A Senti- 

mental Journey through Central Africa. 
London: Hart-Davis. Pp. 258. 
Rev. by John Barkham in NYTBR, 20 
Nov., p. 36; in TLS, 21 Oct., p. 670. An 
account of the journey to find Living- 
stone, based on a retracing of Stanley's 
route. 

Stewart, William. Characters of Bygone Lon- 
don. London: Harrap. Pp. 143. 
Descriptions and illustrations of oyster- 
stall men, cabbies, and other picturesque 
characters of (especially 1gth-century ) 
London streets. 

Stokes, Eric. The English Utilitarians and 
India. ...See VB 1959, 420. 

Rev. by B. A. Corry in Economica, 
XXVII, 85-86; by Maurice Cowling in 
EHR, ‘LXXV, 532; by J. H. Burns in 
History, XLV, 165-65; by Morris David 
Morris in IPE, LXVIII, 86-87; by Geof- 
rent Barraclough in S, 2 Jan. 1959, p. 20; 
H. S. Gordon in Vs, III, 389-90 
wore Eric. “Great Britain and Africa: The 
Myth of Imperialism.” History Today, X, 
554-63. 
A revaluation of the thesis that the mo- 
tives of expansion changed after 1870. 

Swift, David E. “Charles Simeon and J. J. 
Gurmey: A Chapter in Anglican-Quaker 
Relations.” Church Hist., XXIX, 167-86. 

Tappe, E. D. “Meat Canning in Rumania 

for the British Navy.” Slavonic and East 
European Rev., XXXIX, 214-15. 
“At least three factories seem to have 
been set up in the Rumanian principali- 
ties in the mid-1gth century to preserve 
meat for the British navy 

Tappe, E. D. “Rumania na the Union as 
Seen by Two English Journalists.” Slav- 
onic and East European Rev., XXXIX, 
198-214. 

Travel articles by Lawrence Oliphant 
and William Beatty-Kingston. 

Taylor, A. J. “Progress and Poverty in Brit- 
ain, 1780-1850: A Reappraisal.” History, 
XLV, 16-31. 

Terrot, Charles. The Maiden Tribute. .. . See 
VB 1959, 421. 

Rev. by Christopher Pym in S, g Oct. 
1959, DP. 494. 

Thierry, Adrien. “Au temps de Paul Cam- 

bon.” Revue des deux mondes (no. 14, 


15 July), 289-99. 
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Diplomatic history of relations between 
England and France from 1843 (Vic- 
toria’s visit) to 1904. 

Thirsk, Joan (ed.). Suffolk Farming in the 
Nineteenth Century. Ipswich: Suffolk 
Records Society. 1958. Pp. 178. 

Rev. by Barbara M. H. Strang in N & Q, 
n.s. VII, 195-96. 

Thomas, David St. John (ed.). A Regional 
History of the Railways of Great Britain. 
Vol. I: The West Country. London: 
Phoenix. Pp. x + 2132. 

Rev. briefly in NS, LIX, 507; noticed 
in TLS, 29 Apr., p. 279. 

Thornley, David. “The Home Rule Party 
and Obstruction.” Irish Hist. Studies, 
XII, 38-57. 

Thornton, A. P. The Imperial Idea and Its 
Enemies: A Study in British Power... . 
See VB 1959, 421. 

Rev. by John S. Galbraith in AHR, LXV, 
596-97; by John Conway in Canadian 

Rev., XLI, 224-31; in Current Hist., 
XXXVII, 51; in Foreign Affairs, XXXVIL 
695; by Paul 3 in JMH, XXXIL 
a by A. L. Burt in PSQ, LXXIV, 


4 

Tibble, Anne. With Gordon in the Sudan. 
London: Muller. Pp. 144. 

Tucker, G. S. L. Progress and Profits in 
British Economic Thought, 1650-1850. 
Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. 

viii + 206. 
Rev. in TLS, 25 Nov., p. 761; by Mark 
Blaug in VS, IV, 73-74. 
Turberville, Arthur ‘Stanley. The House of 


Lords in the Age of Reform....See VB - 


1959, 421. 
Rev. by David Thomson in History, XLV, 
270-71. 

Vane-Tempest-Stewart, Edith, Marchioness 
of Londonderry. Frances Anne: ... Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry, and Her Hus- 
band. ... See VB 1958, 364. 

Rev. by David Spring in JMH, XXXIII, 


75-76. 

Wainwright, David. Liverpool Gentlemen: 
A History of Liverpool College, An In- 
dependent Day School, from 1840. Lon- 
don: Faber. Pp. 342. 

Rev. in TLS, 18 Nov., p. 745. 

Wallace, Elisabeth. “The Political Ideas of 

the Manchester School.” TQ, XXIX, 122- 
38. 


“Technically Liberals, in temperament 
and practice the Manchester group were 
independents, with a deep-seated dis- 
trust of parties.” 
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Weber, Carl J. The Rise and Fall of James 
Ripley Osgood. ...See VB 1959, 421. 
Rev. by William Chavet in AL, XXXII, 
225-26; by Earle F. Walbridge in LJ, 
LXXXV, Rollo G. Silver in NEQ, 
Sept., 4 y J. O. Bailey in SAQ; 
by Danie Mice. in SR, 30 July, p. 21; 
in TLS, 29 Jan., p. 70; by Clarence 
Gohdes in VNL, No. 17 (Spring), 36-37. 

White, James Floyd. “The Cambridge Cam- 
den Society and the Medieval Revival in 
the Church of England during the Nine- 
teenth Century.” Church History, XXIX, 
207. 

Whitely, William H. “The Social Composi- 
tion of the House of Commons, 1868- 
1885.” DA, XX, 4646-47. 

Whittington-Egan, Richard, and Smerdon, 
Geoffrey. The Quest of the Golden Boy: 
The Life and Letters of Richard LeGal- 
lienne. London: Unicorn Pr. Pp. 580. 
Rev. by Frank Kermode in S, 25 Nov., 
pp. 850-51; in TLS, 11 Nov., p. 726. 

Whyte, John Henry. The Independent Irish 
Party, 1850-1859. ...See VB 1959, 422. 


Rev. by R. B. McDowell in Irish Hist. 
Studies, XII, 76-78. 


Williams, L. Pearce. “Michael Faraday’s 
Education in Science.” Isis, LI, 515-30. 
Wood, Anthony C. Nineteenth-Century Brit- 
ain, 1815-1914. London: Longmans. Pp. 
xiii + 476. 
Briefly rev. in TLS, 11 Mar., p. 166. 
Woodruff, William. The Rise of the British 
Rubber Industry during the Nineteenth 
Century....See VB 1959, 422. 
iy by Beary Supple in JEH, XIX, 477- 


Wright, Lawrence. Clean and Decent: The 
Fascinating History of the Bathroom and 
the Water Closet. London: Routledge 
and K. Paul. Pp. xii + 282. 


Rev. by R. M. Malone in LJ, LXXXV, 
1612; in TLS, 11 Mar., p. 164 


III. MOVEMENTS OF IDEAS 
AND LITERARY FORMS 


Abercrombie, Nigel. The Life and Work of 
Edmund Bishop. London: Longmans, 
1959. Pp. xv + 539. 


Rev. by Stephen J. LXV, 
in Dublin 


Bishop helped to found the study of the 
development of liturgy. 

Allen, Louis. “The Oxford Movement and 
the Vatican.” VS, III, 458-59. 
Comment on Charles Dougherty’s note 
on this subject (VS, II, 149-54). 

Allott, Miriam (ed.). Novelists on the Novel. 
...See VB 1959, 422. 

Rev. by A. O. J. Cockshut in EC, X, 
473,753 briefly in NCF, XIV, 372; by 
x our Craig in VS, IV, 173-75. 

Arberry, Arthur John. Oriental Essays: Por- 

traits of Seven Scholars. London: Allen 
and Unwin. Pp. 262. 
Rev. in TLS, 8 July, p. 437. Includes 
essays on E. W. Lane (1801-76), stu- 
dent of Egypt and translator of first ac- 
curate version in English of the Arabian 
Nights; and E. H. Palmer (1840-82), 
professor of Arabic at Cambridge. 

Baumer, Franklin L. Religion and the Rise 
of Scepticism. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. Pp. 308. 

Rev. by Harold Lancour in LJ, LXXXV, 
2941. 

Becker, Eugene M. “Whistler and the Aes- 
thetic Movement.” DA, XX, 2744. 
Analysis of the doctrines of art from Pre- 
Raphaelitism to the ‘nineties. 

Bell, Vereen M. “Character and Point of 

View in Representative Victorian Nov- 
els.” DA, XX, 3741-42. 
Treats the subjective analysis of charac- 
ters in the novels of Dickens, a 
Emily Bronté, George Eliot, Meredith, 
and James. 

Bentwich, Norman. “A Public School’s Boys- 
of-Letters.” CR, CXCVIII, 434-36. 

On literary activity at St. Paul’s School, 
London, in the ‘nineties. 

Betsky, Seymour. “Toward a New Definition 
of Culture.” Chicago Review, XIV, 31-58. 
An extended discussion of Raymond Wil- 
liams’ Culture and Society (see VB 
1958, 371) which offers its own defini- 
tion of culture and suggests methods by 
which the culture of 19th-century Eng- 
land can be profitably studied. A 
thoughtful and useful contribution. 


Blake, Ralph M., Ducasse, Curt J., and 
Madden, Edward H. Theories of Scien- 
tific Method: The Renaissance through 
the Nineteenth Century. Seattle: Univ. 
of Washington Pr. Pp. iv + 346. 
Briefly rev. in TLS, 26 Aug., p. 551. 

Boase, T. S. R. English Art, 1800-1870. 
(Vol. X in The Oxford History of English 
Art.)....See VB 1959, 422. 

Rev. by Kenneth Garlick in Burlington 


Robert C. Slack, en. 


Mag., CII, 267; in HTB, 6 Dec. 1959, p. 
15; by Cyril Barrett in StI, XLIX, 82- 
83; by John Alford in VS, III, 397-400; 
by A. C. Ritchie in YR, XLIX, ae. 

Brose, Olive. “F. D. Maurice and the Vic- 
torian Crisis of Belief.” VS, III, 227-48. 

Browse, Lillian. Sickert. London: Hart- 
Davis. Pp. 124. 

Rev. in TLS, 27 May, p. 336. 

Bruce, Donald. “Vamp’s Progress.” Cornhill 
Mag., No. 1025 (Autumn), 353-59. 
La femme fatale from Poe to Beerbohm. 

Burton, Ernest James. The British Theatre, 
Its Repertory and Practice, 1100-1900. 
London: Jenkins, Pp. 271. 

Rev. in TLS, 16 Dec., p. 814. 

Cannon, Walter. “The Problem of Miracles 

in the 1830's.” VS, IV, 5-32. 
The problem of miracles involved ex- 
planations of how the cosmos was created 
and how it moved. “With their stubborn 
insistence on the historical nature of the 
cosmos” men like William Whewell 
“forced speculation away from Lyell’s 
unprogressive position and kept a devel- 
opmental view of the world alive.” 

Cazamian, Madeleine L. Le Roman et les 
Idées en Angleterre, 1860-1914. Vol. III: 
Les Doctrines d’Action et d’Aventure, 
1880-1914....See VB 1958, 366. 

Rev. by J. G. Riewald in ESt, XLI, 34- 
40. 


Clarke, Martin Lowther. Classical Education 
in Britain, 1500-1g00....See VB 1959, 
423. 

Rev. by Peter D. Arnott in Classical Jour., 
LV, 284- 5 by Richard T. Bruiere in 
Classical Philology, LV, 143-44; by D. 
Cc. C. in Classical Rev., X, 166- 

Charles Garton in DUJ, LIII (n.s. 

, 33-37; by P. G. Walsh in Irish 
Hist. Studies, XII, 87-88; by G. H. Ban- 
tock in VS, IV, 167-70. 

Clive, Geoffrey. The Romantic Enlighten- 
ment: Ambiguity and Paradox in the 
Western Mind, 1750-1920. New York: 
Meridian. Pp. 219. 

Rev. by Mary Barrett in LJ, LXXXV, 
764-65. 

Colby, Reginald. “Whistler and ‘Miss Cis- 
sie.” OR, CCXCVIII, 309-20. 

Crompton, Donald W. “The New Criticism: 

A Caveat.” EC, X, 359-64. 
Comments on theme and symbol in re- 
cent criticism of Victorian novels, par- 
ticularly Jane Eyre and Moynahan’s 
article on Great Expectations (see below 
DICKENS: Moynahan). 
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Daiches, David. A Critical History of Eng- 
lish Literature. 2 vols. London: Secker 
and Warburg. Pp. viii + 534; iii + 635. 
Rev. by Raymond Williams in Guardian, 

t., p. 8; by J. R. Willin in LJ, 
V, 2938; by William Walsh in NS, 
LX, 533-34. . 

Daniel-Rops, H. “Le Mouvement d’Oxford.” 
Revue des deux mondes, (no. 5, 1 Mar.), 
3-17. 

Davies, Robertson. A Voice from the Attic. 
New York: Knopf. Pp. 400. 

Rev. by E. Moon in LJ, LXXXV, pas6. 
A series of essays by a Canadian k- 
man. Comment on Samuel Smiles, Have- 
lock Ellis, and forgotten Victorian fiction. 

Dobzhansky, Theodosius. “Evolutionism and 
Man’s Hope.” SeR, LXVIII, 274-88. 

Donoghue, Denis. The Third Voice... .See 
VB 1959, 423. 

Rev. in TLS, 22 Jan., p. 50. 

Duncan, Joseph E. The Revival of Meta- 
physical Poetry... .See VB 1959, 423. 
Rev. by Joseph H. Summers in MLN, 
LXXV, 517-19. 

Edwards, Oliver. Talking of Books. London: 

Heinemann, 1957. Pp. 306. 
Rev. by J. Loiseau in Etudes anglaises, 
XIII, 72. A selection of articles which first 
appeared in The Times. Many Victorian 
writers included in this collection of es- 
says. 

Elliott, Robert C. The Power of Satire: 
Magic, Ritual, Art. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton Univ. Pr. Pp. 300. 

Rev. by Patrick Penland in LJ, LXXXV, 
1912; 4 Stephen Potter in SR, 4 June, 
p. 15. 

Ellmann, Richard (ed.). Edwardians and 
Late Victorians. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Pr. Pp. x + 245. 

Rev. R. H. Donahugh in LJ, LXXXV, 
2790; briefly in NCF, XV, 279. The Eng- 
lish Institute Essays: Includes essays = 
Graham Hough on George Moore, Ru’ 
Z. Temple on late-19th-century literary 
criticism, Helmut E. Gerber on “The 
Nineties: Be g, End, or Transition?”, 
Thomas R. Whitaker on Yeats, Gordon N. 
Ray on Wells, and Gerald Weales on 
Shaw and the Edwardian theatre. 

Entwisle, Eric Arthur. A Literary History of 
Wallpaper. London: Batsford. Pp. 211. 
Rev. in TLS, 9 Sept., 580. 

Fairlie, Henry. “Oratory in Political Life.” 
History Today, X, 3-13. 

Includes remarks on oratorical style and 
effect of Gladstone and Disraeli. 
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Fay, William P. “Dublin, capitale littéraire.” 
Revue des deux mondes, (No. 23, 1 
Dec.), 403-16. 

oyce. 

Flanagan, Thomas J. B. The Irish Novelists, 

1800-1850. ... See VB 1959, 423. 
Rev. by Emmet Larkin in CE, 61; 
by Stevenson in NCF, XV 
by Vivian Mercier in NYTBR, 20 Dec. 
1959, Pp. 5; in TLS, 18 Mar., p. - by 
David H. Greene in VNL, No. 17 
(Spring), 37-38. 

Foakes, Reginald Anthony. The Romantic 

Assertion: A Study of the Languages of 
Nineteenth Century Poetry....See VB 
1959, 423. 
Rev. by Leon A. Gottfried in JEGP, LIX, 
299-304; by Marshall McLuhan in MP, 
LVIL, 279-80; by Edwin Morgan in RES, 
n.s, XI, 105-07. 

Fraser, George Sutherland. Vision and Rhet- 
oric: Studies in Modern Poetry. New 
York: Barnes and Noble. Pp. 285. 

Rev. by H. Burke in LJ, LXXXV, 2431. 
Discusses Yeats. 


Fredeman, William E. “Pre-Raphaelite Cari- 
cature: “The Choice of Paris: An Idyll, 
by Florence Caxton.” Burlington Mag., 
CII, 523-29. . 

Gibson, William M. “Mark Twain and the 
Victorians.” VNL, No. 18 (Fall), p. 26. 
A review of Walter Blair’s Mark Twain 
and Huck Finn. Stresses the influence of 
several English Victorians on Twain. 

Gilkes, Lillian. Cora Crane: A Biography of 

Mrs. Stephen Crane. Bloomington: Indi- 
ana Univ. Pr. Pp. 416. . 
Rev. by B. A. Robie in LJ, LXXXV, 3436; 
by Maxwell Geismar in NYTBR, 20 Nov., 
p. 74. The relations of Crane and his 
wife in the ‘nineties with Conrad, James, 
Wells, and others. 

Gillispie, Charles Coulston. The Edge of Ob- 
jectivity: An Essay in the History of 
of Scientific Ideas. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton Univ. Pr. Pp. 562. 

Rev. by William G. Pollard in American 
Scholar, XXX, 140. 

Gloag, John. The English Tradition in De- 
sign. London: A. and C. Black. New en- 
larged and revised ed. Pp. x + 89. 

Rev. by Paul von Khrum in LJ, LXXXV, 
1100. Considers continuity of English 
design, which the author believes was 
interrupted twice: in the 16th century 

the “italianate fashion,” and in the oa 


century the confusion which is Vic- 
torian style. 


Greene, John C. Death of Adam: Evolution 
and Its Impact on Western Thought. ... 


See VB 1959, 424. 
Rev. in TLS, 4 Mar., p. 149. 


Gregory, Horace. The World of James Mc-... 


Neill Whistler....See VB 1959, 424. 


Rev. by Karl Nyren in LJ, LXXXIV, 
3764; by Anne Fremantle in NYTBR, 14 
Feb., p. 6. 

Griffin, Ernest G. “The Dramatic Chorus in 
English Literary Theory and Practice.” 
DA, XX, 3726-27. 

Uses Arnold’s Merope, Swinburne’s Ata- 
lanta in Calydon and Erechtheus, and 
Hardy’s The Dynasts for the Victorian 
portion. 

Haber, Francis C. The Age of the World: 
Moses to Darwin. ...See VB 1959, 424. 
Rev. by Walter F. Cannon in Isis, Li, 
213-14; by George Basalla in LJ, 

» 3114. 

Harkness, Bruce. “Bibliography and the 
Novelistic Fallacy.” Studies in Bibliog- 
raphy, XII, 59-73. 

Comments on texts of novels by Conrad, 
Hardy, and Dickens, among others. 
Hart, Francis R. “Boswell and the Roman- 
tics: A Chapter in the History of Bio- 
graphical Theory.” ELH, XXVII, 44-65. 
The “romantics” are Carlyle, Macaulay, 
and Lockhart, whose reviews of Croker’s 

Boswell are the basis of this study. 


Hawkes, Jacquetta. “Archaeology and the 
Concept of Progress.” History Today, X, 
73-82. 

Highet, Gilbert. The Powers of Poetry. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Pr. Pp. 356. 

Rev. by ector in 

43 n in LJ, 
by. j. Newk, 11 July, 
. 27; by F. C. Baxter in NYTBR, 29 
ay, p. 5; by John Ciardi in SR, 7 May, 

p. 66. 


Holman-Hunt, Diana. My Grandmothers and 
I. London: Hamish Hamilton. Pp. 208. 
Rev. by Evelyn Waugh in S, 14 Oct., p. 
567. Waugh’s review, entitled “The On 
Pre-Raphaelite,” deals mainly with Hol- 
man Hunt and his deceased wife’s sister 
who became the second Mrs. Hunt. 


Hopley, I. B. “Clerk Maxwell’s Apparatus 
for the Measurement of Surface Tension.” 
Annals of Science, XIII, 180-87. 

Hopley, I. B. “Maxwell’s Work on Electrical 
Resistance.” Annals of Science, XIII, 265- 
72; XIV, 197-210. 


Hough, Graham. Image and Experience: 
Studies in a Literary Revolution. Lon- 
don: Duckworth. Pp. 228. 


Rev. by Hermann Peschmann in English, 
XIII, 106; by Richard Hoggart in NS, 
; by Frank Kermode in S, i July, 

ludes 


. 25; in TLS, une, p. = 
on Gua 

Houghton, Walter E. The Victorian Frame 
of Mind....See VB 1959, 424. 
Rev. by Lionel Stevenson in MLQ, XXI, 
273-75- 

Howarth, Herbert. The Irish Writers, 1880- 
1940....See VB 1959, 424. 
Rev. by Howard Sergeant in English, 
XIII, 26; by J. T. Winterich in HTB, 8 
Nov. 1959, p. 9; by Vivian Mercier in 
NYTBR, 20 Dec. 1959, p. 5. 

Hudson, Derek. The Forgotten King. Lon- 
don: Constable. Pp. 287, 
Rev. in TLS, 13 May, p. 306. Includes 
essays on William IV, Theodore Hook, 
the Pre-Raphaelites, and Eliza Cook. 

Hughes, Gervase. The Music of Arthur Sul- 
livan. London: Macmillan, Pp. viii + 
180. 
Rev. by C. K. Miller in LJ, LXXXV, 
2793-94; in TLS, 6 May, p. 284. 

Johnson, Robert Clyde. Authority in Protes- 
tant Theology. Philadelphia: Westmin- 
ster Pr., 1959. Pp. 224. 
Rev. by J. A. Clarke in LJ, LXXXIV, 
3139. 

Jones, Alun Richard, The Life and Opinions 
of T. E. Hulme. London: Gollancz. Pp. 


. C. Pine in LJ, LXXXV, 3150; 
air Macintyre in NS, LIX, 761- 
62; in TLS, 24 June, p. 400. 

Kirk, Rudolf, and Main, C. F. (eds.). Essays 
in Literary History. Presented to J. Mil- 
ton French. New Brunswick, N.J.; Rut- 
gers Univ. Pr. Pp. 270. 

Contains essays on two Victorians: “A 
Reading of Tess of the D’Urbervilles” 
Horace E. Hamilton and “The Death of 
Gissing: A Fourth Report” by Arthur C. 
Young. 

Krook, Dorothea. Three Traditions of Moral 
Thought....See VB 1959, 425. 

Rev. by R. G. Lunt in HJ, LVIII, 297; 
by W. A. Christian in Jour. of Religion, 
XL, 216; by Robert Taubman in S, 6 
Nov. 1959, p. 637; ™ W. I. Carr in 
Universities Quart., XIV, 206-14; by 
John Passmore in VS, IV, 78-79; ty D. 
C. Berggren in YR, XLIX, 458. 
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Langbaum, Robert. The Poetry of Experi- 

— . See VB 1959, 425. 

by R. A. Foakes in EC, X, 104-08; 
_ J. Ritz in Etudes anglaises, XIII, 
492-93. 

Laski, Audrey L. “Myths of Character: An 
Aspect of the Novel.” NCF, XIV, 333-43. 
Basic types of character in the novel; 
one type as revealed in Trollope’s two 
Dukes of Omnium. 

Lewis, Clive Staples. Studies in Words. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. vii + 
240. 

Rev. in TLS, 30 Sept., p. 627. Considers 
meanings of nature, sa ’ wit, free, sense, 
simple, conscious, and conscience at 
ferent periods of English history. 

Lodge, David. “An Earlier Foxglove Saga: 
The First English Catholic Novel?” Dub- 
lin Rev., CCXXXIV, 365-71. 

Argues that Poverty, and the Baronet’s 
Family (1845) by Henry Digby Best is 
the first English Catholic novel. 

MacInnes, Colin. “Wherefore Does He 
Why?” S, 23 Dec., p. 1020. 

A centenary tribute to the great Dan 
Leno, singer and comedian of the Lon- 
don “Halls” in the ’eighties and ‘nineties. 

Mackerness, Eric David. The Heeded Voice: 

Studies in the Literary Status of the 
Anglican Sermon, 1830-1900. ...See VB 
1959, 425. 
Rev. by A. R. Vidler in Jour. Eccl. Hist., 
XI, 257; by Malcolm Ross in QQ, 
LXVIIL, 132-34: in TLS, 6 May, p. 292; 
by Kenneth Allott in VS, IV, 82-84. 

Maddison, Carol. Apollo and the Nine: A 
History of the Ode. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Pr. Pp. 427. 

Rev. by J. R. Willingham in LJ, LXXXV, 
1913. 

Maurer, Oscar. “‘My Squeamish Public’: 
Some Problems of Victorian Magazine 
Publishers and Editors.” Studies in Bib- 
liography, XII, 21-40. 

Maurer, Oscar. “Punch and the Opera War, 
1847-1867.” Texas Studies in Literature 
and Language, I, 139-70. 

An interesting survey of Punch’s coverage 
of operatic and musical events between 
1847-67, illustrating dominant modes and 
stars’ rivalries as they are reflected by ad- 
vertisement and comment in the magazine. 

May, Derwent. “The Novelist as Moralist 
and the Moralist as Critic.” EC, X, 320- 
28. 


JUNE 1961 


Utilizes Dickens, Conrad, Hardy among 
others for examples of his approach. 
McPherson, Robert G. The Theory of Higher 
Education in Nineteenth-Century Eng- 

Land. ...See VB 1959, 425. 
Rev. by Robert M. Gutchen in JMH, 
XXXII, 68-69; by W. H. G. Armytage 
in Universities Rev., XXXII, 65; by G. 
H. Bantock in VS, IV, 167-70. 

Miles, Josephine. Eras and Modes in English 
Poetry. ...See VB 1958, 368. 

Rev. B. R. McElderry, Jr. in Person- 
alist, XLI, 114-15. 

Millhauser, Milton, Just Before Darwin: 
Robert Chambers and Vestiges....See 
VB 1959, 425. 

Rev. by John C. Greene in Isis, LI, 116- 


17. 

Mix, Katherine Lyon. A Study in Yellow: 
The “Yellow Book” and Its Contributors. 
Lawrence: Univ. of Kansas Pr. Pp. 325. 
Rev. by Mary A. Reilly in CE, XXII, 
206-07; by Earle Walbridge in LI. 
LXXXV, 1119-20; by Ben Ray Redman 
in NYTBR, 8 Apr., p. 7; by Frank Ker- 
mode in S, 14 Oct., p. 568; by Hesketh 
Pearson in SR, 21 May, pp. 24-25; in 
TLS, 14 Oct., p. 662. 

Nicoll, Allardyce. A History of English 
Drama, 1660-1900. Vol. VI: Alphabetical 
Catalogue of Plays, 1660-1900. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. xii + 
565. 

Rev. by Thomas B. Stroup, PBS, LIV, 
139-40. 

Phelps, Gilbert. “The Early Phases of British 
Interest in Russian Literature.” Slavonic 
and East European Rev., XXXVIII, 415- 
30. 

Pope, Willard B. (ed.). The Diary of Ben- 

jamin Robert Hayden. 2 vols. London: 
Oxford Univ. Pr. Pp. 495-553. 
Rev. by Phoebe Adams in AM, May, pp. 
110-12; by M. E. Landgren in LJ, 
LXXXV, 1573; by Peter Quennell in 
NYTBR, P. 53 by F. W. Bateson 
in S, 1 I PP. 27-28; in TLS, 1 July, 
p. 415; b ie A. Marchand in VOR, 
XXXVI, py by A. Dwight Culler in 
YR, XLIX, 604-07. 

Porter, John F. “The Place of Christ in the 
Thought of F. D. Maurice.” DA, XX, 
3869-70. 

Priestley, John Boynton. Literature and 
Western Man. London: Heinemann. Pp. 
512. 

Rev. by Phoebe Adams in AM, Apr., p 
114; by C. B. Cox in Critical 


II, 279-80; ee . Krutch in HTB, 
13 Mar., p. 3; y E. M. Oboler in LJ, 
v, 7635 by John Raymond in NS, 

— 257; by H. M. Jones in NYTBR, 13 

Mar., p. 5; ae Houston Peterson in 'SR, 
23 Apr., p. 46; by Donat O’Donnell in 
—— Feb., p. 296; in TLS, 26 Feb., p. 
1 


Rathburn, Robert C., and Steinmann, Martin, 

Jr. (eds.). From Jane Austen to Joseph 
Conrad... . See VB 1959, 426. 
Rev. 7, CR Bennett in MLR, LV, 272- 
73; by J. C . Maxwell in N & Q, n.s. VII, 
156-575 by Frank O’Connor in VS, lll, 
308-09. 

Reardon, B. M. G, “A Centenary of Liberal 
Anglicanism.” QR, CCXCVIII, 301-08. 
The centenary of Essays and Reviews. 

Rosenberg, Edgar. From Shylock to Sven- 
gali: Jewish Stereotypes in English Fic- 
tion. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Pr. 
Pp. viii + 388. 

Rev. by Samuel Simon in LJ, LXXXV, 
1796. 

Roy, G. Ross. “A Bibliography of French 
Symbolism in English-Language Publica- 
tions to 1910.” Revue de littérature com- 
parée, XXIV, 645-59. 

Lists articles about French symbolist 
_ reviews of their work, and trans- 


ons and original works by Rimbaud, 
Verlaine, and Mallarmé. 


Semmel, Bernard. Imperialism and Social 
Reform: English Social-Imperial Thought 
1895-1914. London: Allen and Unwin. 
Pp. 287. 

Rev. in TLS, 30 Sept., pp. 621-22, 

Sewell, Elizabeth. The Orphic Voice: Poetry 
and Natural History. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale Univ. Pr. Pp. 463. 

Rev. by H. Burke in LJ, LXXXV, 2594- 


95. 

Shapiro, Charles (ed.). Twelve Original Es- 
says on Great English Novels. Detroit: 
Wayne State Univ. Pr. Pp. 281. 
Includes essays on Great Expectations, 
Jane Eyre, and Victory. 

Shapley, Harlow (ed.). Science Ponders Re- 
ligion. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. Pp. 308. 

Includes essays by Alfred E. Emerson, 
“The Impact of the Theory of Evolution 


on Religion,” and by, John C. Greene, 
“Darwin and Religicn.” 


Shattuck, Charles H. (ed.). Bulwer and 
Macready: A Chronicle of the Early Vic- 
torian Theatre....See VB 1959, 426. 
Rev. by James W. Hall in MLQ, XXI, 87; 


Robert C. Slack, ep. 


by Sybil Rosenfield in MLR, LV, 142. 
Shelley, Philip Allison, with Lewis, Arthur 
O., Jr., and Betts, William W. (eds.). 
Anglo-German and American-German 
Cross-Currents. University of North Caro- 
lina Studies in Comparative Literature, 
No, 19. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North 
Carolina Pr. Pp. 303. 
Rev. by Incl R. Arndt in JEGP, L 
378-79. Includes essays on Mangan an 


European Vision and the 
South Pacific, 1768-1850. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Pr. Pp. xix + 287. 
Through a study of the work of artists 
attached to scientific expeditions, Smith 
considers the relationship of contempo- 
rary ideas about art and science and the 
evolution of a form of landscape art 
which introduced to western Europe the 
world beyond it. 

Stang, Richard. The Theory of the Novel 
in England, 1850-1870. ...See VB 1959, 
426. 

Rev. by Donald T. Torchiana in CE, 
XXII, 60; briefly in NCF, XIV, 372; by 
G.D. Klingopu los in Universities 
XIV, 189-92; by G. Armour Craig in 
VS, IV, 173-75. 

Starkie, Enid. From Gautier to Eliot: The 

Influence of France on English Litera- 
ture, 1851-1939. London: Hutchinson. 
Pp. 236. 
Rev. by Paul West in English, XIII, 71- 
72; by Jacques Vallette in Mercure de 
France, CCCXXXIX, 540; by Donald 
Davie in NS, LIX, 532-33; by Frank 
Kermode in S, 1 Apr., pp. 447-48; in 
TLS, 8 Apr., p. 224. 

Stevenson, Lionel. The English Novel: A 
Panorama. Boston: Houghton Miffin. 
Pp. 539. 

Rev. by R. G. Baldwin in Dalhousie Rev., 
XL, 262-63; briefly in NCF, XV, 280. 
Sutherland, James. English Satire....See 

VB 1959, 427. 
Rev. by A. Demadre in Etudes anglaises, 
XIII, 70-71. 

Sypher, Wylie. Rococo to Cubism in Art 
and Literature. New York: Random 
House. Pp. 353. 

Includes discussion of Pre-Raphaelitism. 

Talmon, Jacob Leib. Political Messianism: 
The Romantic Phase. London: Secker 
and Warburg. Pp. 607. 

Rev, by Charles Taylor in NS, LX, 1013- 


14. . the early nineteenth century up 
to 1848.” 
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Tave, Stuart M. The Amiable Humorist: A 
Study in the Comic Theory and Criticism 
of the Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth 
agri Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr. 

304. 


J. R. Willingham in LJ, LXXXV, 
Rev. by Stephen Potter in SR, 4 June, 
p. 15. 


Tener, Robert H. “R. H. Hutton’s ‘Essays 
Theological and Literary’: Biblio- 
graphical Note.” N & Q, ns. VII, 185- 
87. 

Tener, Robert H. “The Spectator Records, 
1874-1897.” VNL, No. 17 (Spring), 33- 
36. 

Identification of contributors. 

Thistlethwaite, Frank. The Anglo-American 
Connection in the Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury....See VB 1959, 427. 

Rev. by Richard Lowitt in JEH, XX, 148. 

Trewin, J. C. Benson and the Bensonians. 
London: Barrie and Rockliff. Pp. xv + 
320. 

Rev. in TLS, 28 Oct., p. 688. Biography 
of a veteran actor alee career began 
with Irving and Terry at the Lyceum. 


Troughton, Marion. “Schools in Literature.” 
CR, CXCVII, 338-40. 


Treatment of this theme in igth- and 
2oth-century fiction. 


Victoriana, An Exhibition of the Arts of the 
Victorian Era in America. Brooklyn: 
Brooklyn Museum. Unpaged. 

Walbank, Alan. “Railway Reading.” Book 
Collector, IX, 285-91. 


Description of some mid-Victorian rail- 
way novels collected by Mr. Walbank. 


Willey,. Basil. Darwin and Butler: Two Ver- 
sions of Evolution. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. Pp. 115. 
yo by Mary Barrett in LJ, LXXXV, 
4350. 

Williams, Raymond. Culture and Society, 
1780-1950. ...See VB 1959, 427. 

Rev. by Madeleine L. Cazamain in Etudes 
anglaises, XIII, 491; by Richard Chase 
XKXVIL, 148-54; by M. S. Wilkins 

PSO, LXXV, 302-03; by Seymour 
Sale in VS, III, 298-301. 

Wood, Violet. Victoriana: A  Collector’s 
Guide. London: Bell. Pp. 175. 

Briefly rev. in TLS, 9 Sept., p. 582. 

Woolf, Leonard Sidney. Sowing: An Auto- 
biography of the Years 1880-1904. Lon- 
don: Hogarth Pr. Pp. 205. 

Rev. by Arnold de Montmorency in CR, 
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CXCVIII, 

in LJ, V, pled 
tin in NS, LX, 391-92; 
in NYTBR, 2 Oct., p. pay 
mode in S, 9 Sept., pp. 377-78; in TLS, 
9 Sept., pp. 571-73. 

Wright, Austin (ed.). Victorian Literature: 

Modern Essays in Criticism. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Pr., 1961. Pp. vi + 377. 
A judicious selection of twenty-eight es- 
says — most of them on individual Vic- 
torian writers — produced modern 
scholars in the past three + 
sparkling collection. R. C. S. 


IV. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


ARNOLD, MATTHEW (see also III, Grif- 
fin). 

Baum, Paull Franklin. Ten Studies in the 
Poetry of Matthew Arnold. ... See VB 
Rev. by J. G. Curgenven in EC, X, 345- 
48; by Kenneth Allott in RES, n.s. XI, 
112-13. 

Brick, Allan. “Equilibrium in the Poetry of 
Matthew Arnold.” TQ, XXX, 45-56. 
Emphasizes that the search for self- 
knowledge as a theme in Victorian poet- 
ry page leads Tennyson and Browning 
toa o oe pse of ultimate truth, while in 

the search leads to er doubt 
Xs ever understanding the whole self, 
the nature of man. 

Brooks, Roger L. “A Census of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s ‘Poems’ (1853).” BSP, LIV, 184- 
86. 

Brooks, Roger L. “Matthew Arnold’s Poetry 
1849-1855: An Account of the Contem- 
porary Criticism and Its Influence.” DA, 
XX, 4107. 

Study indicates Arnold’s early poetry was 
more favorably received than hitherto be- 
lieved and that he pers and revised 
poems according to the criticism of read- 
ers and reviewers. (See also VB 1 

429, Wilkins, Charles T. “The En Ak 
Reversion of Matthew Arnold, 1840- 


Brooks, Roger L. “‘A Septuagenarian Poet’: 
An Addition to the Matthew Arnold Bibli- 
ography.” MP, LVII, 262-63. 

Gottfried, Leon A. “Matthew Arnold’s “The 
Strayed Reveller.’” RES, n.s. XI, 403-09. 
The reveller’s search for sensation as an 


ironic allegory of the Keatsian “multi- 
tudinousness. 


Holloway, John. The Charted Mirror: Lit- 
erary and Critical Essays. London: Rout- 


| 


ledge and K. Paul, Pp. 226. 
Rev. in TLS, 10 June, p. 367. Includes 
an essay on Arnold. 

Jamison, William A. Arnold and the Roman- 
tics... . See VB 1959, 428. 

Rev. by J. P. Curgenven in RES, n.s. XI, 
226-27. 

Johnson, Wendell Stacey. “Mathew Arnold’s 
Dialogue.” Univ. of Kansas City Rev., 
XXVII, 109-16. 

“It is precisely the dialogue of the mind 
with itself that produces his finest work 
... but one that is never neatly con- 
luded....A....is peculiarly conscious 
...of the effort to represent if not to 
reconcile the several voices . . . [with 

-sagyich] most intelligent Victorians, and 
fragmented modern men as well, must 
speak.” A perceptive article. 

Kenosian, Charles K. “The Position of Mat- 
thew Arnold in the Religious Dilemma of 
His Time.” DA, XXI, 897-98. 

Arnold feared extremes and _ therefore 
pee a to temper the scientific ap- 
proach with the humanistic. 


Neiman, Fraser (ed.). Essays, Letters, and 
Reviews by Matthew Arnold. Cambridge, 


Mass.: Harvard Univ. Pr. Pp. xv + 398. 
Rev. by John M. Robson in Dalhousie 
Rew., XL, 397-99; by Earle F. Walbridge 
in LJ, LXXXV, 1117; in TLS, 16 Sept., 
pp. 585-86. Contains a number of pieces 
itherto uncollected or out of print. 

Neiman, Fraser. “‘My Dear Summer’: Three 
Letters from Matthew Arnold.” VNL, No. 
17 (Spring), 28-30. 

Identification of the addressee. 

Parrish, Stephen Maxfield. Concordance to 

the Poems of Matthew Arnold... . See 
VB 1959, 428. 
Rev. briefly by Frederick L. Gwynn in 
CE, XXI, 3595 by E. S. in College and 
Research Libr., XX1, 282; by A. Dwight 
Culler in JEGP, LIX, 589-92; by Kenneth 
Allott in MLR, LV, 598-99. 

Robbins, William. The Ethical Idealism of 
Matthew Arnold. .. . See VB 1959, 428. 
Rev. by Louis Crompton in CE, XXII, 
206; by John M. Robson in Dalhousie 
Rev., XL, 397-99; by Gilbert Thomas in 
English, XIII, 24; by Edgar Hill Ducan 
in Ethics, LXXI, 60-62; by Joan Harding 
in HJ, LVIII, 194-96; by G. Robert 
Stange in MP, LVII, 280-82; by Mal- 
colm Ross in QQ, LXVII, 132-34; by 
Fraser Neiman in VS, III, 402-04. 

Salerno, Nicholas A. “Shakespeare and Ar- 
nold’s “Dover Beach.” Shakespeare Quar- 


terly, XI, 495-96. 


Robert C. Slack, ep. 


Suggests a source in Antony and Cleo- 
patra for the last image in “Dover 
Beach.” 

Super, R. H. (ed.). “Matthew Arnold and 
Tennyson.” TLS, 28 Oct., p. 693. 

Based on “unpublished” letters, one of 
which had already been printed in the 
Ashley Library Catalogue, vol. X. 

Super, R. H. (ed.). On the Classical Tradi- 

tion. Vol. I of The Complete Prose Works 
of Matthew Arnold. Ann Arbor: Univ. of 
Michigan Pr. Pp. viii + 271. 
Rev. by in LI, 
2593; in » 16 Sept., pp. 585-86. An 
annotated edition, first volume of a col- 
lected edition of Arnold’s prose. This 
volume contains “On the Modern Ele- 
ment in Literature,” the Preface to 
Merope, the Homeric lectures, and “Eng- 
land and the Italian Question.” 

Williamson, Eugene L., Jr. “Matthew Ar- 
nold’s ‘Eternal Not Ourselves...” MLN, 
LXXV, 309-12. 

Sources in Dr. Arnold and Jacob Abbott 
for Arnold’s early rejection of anthropo- 
morphism. 

Williamson, Eugene L., Jr. “Matthew Ar- 
nold’s Reading.” VS, III, 317-18. 

A comment on Kenneth Allott’s note on 
Arnold’s reading from 1845 to 1847 (VS, 
II, 254-66). See also Mr. Allott’s repl 
(VS, III, 318-20), and Mr. Williamson’s 
rejoinder (VS, III, 460-61). 

ARNOLD, THOMAS. Bamford, T. W. 
Thomas Arnold. London: Cresset Pr. Pp. 
232. 

Rev. by William Walsh in NS, LX, 193; 
by William Golding in S, 12 Aug., p. 
252; in TLS, 5 Aug., p. 491. 

Williamson, Eugene L. “The Religious and 
Political Ideas of Thomas Arnold.” DA, 
XXI, 346. 

BAGEHOT. Buchan, Alastair. The Spare 

Chancellor. . . . See VB 1959, 429. 
Rev. by David Spring in Canadian Hist. 
Rev., XLI, 241; by Florence O’Donoghue 
in CR, CXCVII, 121-22; by Asa Briggs 
‘in Econ. Jour., LXX, 606-07; by Asa 
Briggs in VS, IV, 75-77. 

Greenberg, Robert A. “Walter Bagehot: Vic- 
torian Critic.” DA, XX 3706-07. 

Study of Bagehot’s ideas and thought 
rather than individual works. 

Rudman, Harry W. “Walter Bagehot — ‘The 
Greatest Victorian?’” The History of 
Ideas News Letter, V, 75-77. 

St. John-Stevas, Norman. Walter Bagehot. 


... See VB 1959, 429. 
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Rev. by Duncan Forbes in EHR, LXXV, 
740; by W. L. Burn in History, XLV, 
168-69; by Asa Briggs in VS, IV, 75-77. 
BARING-GOULD. Hyde, William J. “The 
Stature of Baring-Gould as a Novelist.” 
NCF, XV, 1-16. 
Reeves, James (ed.). The Everlasting Circle. 
London: Heinemann. Pp. xv + 303. 
Rev. by Margaret Dean-Smith in M & L, 
XLI, 370-74; by Charles Causley in NS, 
LVIX, [98-99. Collection of folk-songs 
and ballads which draws on the Baring- 


Gould manuscripts. 

BARRIE. Duffin, Henry Charles. “J. M. Bar- 
rie.” CR, CXCVII, 264-66. 
Barrie as a “Scotch, introspective Dick- 
ens. 


Green, Roger Lancelyn. J. M. Barrie. Lon- 
don: Bodley Head. Pp. 64. 

Short study and bibliography of Barrie’s 
works for children. 

BEERBOHM (see also II, Moers; HARRIS: 
Brome ). 

Behrman, Samuel Nathaniel. Portrait of Max. 
New York: Random House. Pp. 317. Publ. 
in England as Conversation with Max. 
London: Hamish Hamilton. 

Rev. by Edward Weeks in AM, Oct., p. 
116; by Alan Pryce-Jones in HTB, 2 Oct., 
p. 1; by E. F. Walbridge in LJ, LXXXV, 
4138; by Walter Allen in NS, LX, 702; by 
Peter Quennell in NYTBR, 2 Oct., p. 1; 
by Kingsley Amis in S, 25 Nov., p. 845 
(a solemn attack on Beerbohm, who hai 
“nothing to say”); in TLS, 18 Nov., p. 
742. 

BENTHAM. Lomer, Gerhard R. “Jeremy 

Bentham.” QQ, LXVII, 28-40. 
On the renovation of Bentham’s clothed 
skeleton preserved at University College, 
London. Announces the preparation > 
the College of a new and definitive edi- 
tion of Bentham’s works including hither- 
to unpublished material. 

Preyer, Robert. Bentham, Coleridge, and the 
Science of History. “Beitrige zur eng- 
lischen Philologie,” ed. by Edgar Mertner, 
No. 41. Bochum-Langendreer: Verlag 
Heinrich Péppinghaus, 1958. Pp. v + 
105. 

Rev. by D. Forbes in JMH, XXXII, 49- 
50. 

BESANT, ANNIE. Nethercot, Arthur Ho- 
bart. The First Five Lives of Annie Be- 
sant. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr. Pp. 
xii + 418. 

Rev. by Joseph Bram in LJ, LXXXV, 
1897; by Ben Ray Redman in NYTBR, 
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21 Aug., p. 3. The first volume of a two- 
volume biography. 

BLACKMORE. Budd, Kenneth. The Last 
Victorian: R. D. Blackmore and His 
Novels. London: Centaur Pr. Pp. 125. 
Rev. in TLS, 18 Mar., p. 178. 

BORROW. The Bible in Spain. Edited, with 
an introduction and notes by Peter Quen- 
nell. London: Macdonald, 1959. Pp. 586. 
Rev. by René Frechet in Etudes anglaises, 
XIII, 480. 


BRADLEY. Wollheim, Richard. F. H. Brad- 
ley....See VB 1959, 429. 
Rev. by Gilbert Ryle in S, 15 Jan., p. 81; 
in TLS, 4 Mar., p. 148; by John Passmore 
in VS, IV, 78-79. 

BRIDGES (see also TENNYSON: Altick). 

Ritz, Jean-Georges. Robert Bridges and Ger- 
ard Manley Hopkins, 1863-1889. London: 
Oxford Univ. Pr. Pp. xvii + 182. 
Rev. by V. deS. Pinto in Critical Quart., 
II, 281-82; by James Reeves in NS, 
LIX, 724: in TLS, 6 May, p. 288; by 
J. C. Reid in VS, IV, 182-83. 

BRONTES (see also III, Bell). 

Brammer, M. M. “The Manuscript of The 

: Professor.” RES, n.s. XI, 157-70. 

Revisions by Charlotte Bronté and bowd- 
lerizing by the Rev. Mr. Nicholls, in a 
fair copy now at the Morgan Library. 

Brick, Allan R. “Lewes’s Review of Wuther- 
ing Heights.” NCF, XIV, 355-59. 

Bronté Society, Transactions . . . Part 69 (See 
VB 1959, 429). 
Rev. in TLS, 5 Feb., p. 88. 

Bronté Society, Transactions and Other Pub- 
lications of. 
Vol. XIII, No. 5 (Part 70) has items: 
Curtin, Myra, “Charlotte Bronté in Her 
Letters” (pp. 411-24); Holgate, Ivy, 
“The Branwells at Penzance” (p. 425- 
32); Beckwith, Frank, “Letters of the 
Rev. Patrick Bronté to The Leeds In- 
telligencer” (pp. 433-36); Dodds, M. 
Hope, “The Howitts Review of Jane 
Eyre” ( pp. 438-39); “The 66th Annual 
Meeting (pp. 442-46); “The Bronté 
Parsonage Museum: Report of the Cura- 
torship Committee” [lists additions to 
museum and library] (pp. 451-52). 

Colby, Robert A. “Villette and the Life of the 
Mind.” PMLA, LXXV, 410-19. 

Day, Martin S. “Central Concepts of Jane 
Eyre.” Personalist, XLI, 495. 
Suggests that romantic patterns are gov- 
erned by love and marriage. The writer 
suggests that a maternalistic love emerges 
victorious. 

istopher. “Joseph’s Speech in 


see 


‘Wuthering Heights’.” N & Q, n.s. VII, 
73-76. 

Du Maurier, Daphne. The Infernal World of 
Branwell Bronté. London: Gollancz. Pp. 
260. 

Rev. by L. P. Hartley in NS, LX, 752- 
53; in TLS, 18 Nov., p. 734. 

Dunbar, Georgia S. “Proper Names in Vil- 
lette.” NCF, XV, 77-80. 

Gérin, Winifred. Anne Bronté: A Biography 
...See VB 1959, 429. 

Rev. by Fannie Ratchford in NCF, XIV, 
363; by J. M. S. Tompkins in RES, n.s. 
XI, 339-40. 

Harrison, Ada, and Stanford, Derek. Anne 

Bronté: Her Life and Work....See VB 


1959, 430. 
Rev. by Margaret Heideman in Canadian 
Forum, XXXIX, 166; by Gilbert Thomas 
in English, XIII, 24; by J. R. Willing- 
in LJ, LXXXV, 108; by Fannie 
Ratchford in NCF, XIV, 363; by De- 
Lancey Ferguson in NYTBR, 7 Feb., p. 
16; by J. M. S. Tompkins in RES, n.s. 
XI, 339-40. 

Heilman, Robert B. “Charlotte Bronté, Rea- 
son, and the Moon.” NCF, XIV, 283-302. 
The competing claims of the rational and 
the non-rational. 

Justus, James. “Beyond Gothicism: Wuther- 

ing Heights and an American Tradition.” 
Tennesee Univ. Studies in Literature, V, 
25-33. 
Compares the “intensity of private vis- 
ions and individual wills” of Wuthering 
Heights with an American tradition of 
Melville and Hawthorne in which the 
tragic heroes are more boldly motivated 
by the spirit of “mental place” than the 
English Victorian tradition of social 
structure. 

McKibben, Robert C. “The Image of the 
Book in Wuthering Heights.” NCF, XV, 
159-69. 

Prescott, Joseph. “Jane Eyre: A Romantic 
Exemplum with a Difference,” in Twelve 
Original Essays on Great English Novels, 
ed. by Charles Shapiro, pp. 87-102. De- 
troit: Wayne State Univ. Pr. Pp. 281. 
Reprinted in Studies in Eng. Lit. 
(Tokyo), ‘XXXVI, 1-13; in Letterature 
Moderne (Bologna), IX, 719-28. See 
also VB 1959, 430 for Italian translation. 

Quertermous, Harry M. “The Byronic Hero 
in the Writings of the Brontés.” DA, XXI, 
191-92. 

From Angria to Heathcliff, the changing 
concepts of the Byronic hero. 

Randall, David A. “The First American Edi- 


Robert C. Slack, en. 


tion of the Brontés’ Poems.” Book Collec- 
tor, IX, 199-201. 

Spark, Muriel, and Stanford, Derek. Emily 
Bronté: Her Life and Work. New York: 
British Book Centre. Pp. 271. 

Rev. by H. Burke in LJ, LXXXV, 2792. 

BROWNINGS (see also CARLYLE: San- 
ders ). 

Assad, Thomas J. “Browning’s ‘My Last 
Duchess.’” Tulane Studies in English, X, 
117-28. 

Barbery, Y. “La critique moderne face a 
Elizabeth et Robert Browning.” Etudes 
anglaises, XIII, 444-51. 


Review of recent biographical studies of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Barnett, Howard A. “Robert Browning and 
the Drama. Browning’s Plays Viewed in 
the Context of the Victorian Theatre: 
1830-1850.” DA, XX, 4097. 

Bevington, Merle M. “Three Letters of Robert 
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IV, 82-84. 

Manning, John. Dickens on Education.... 
See VB 1959, 436. 

Rev. by Paul Stoakes in EJ, XLVIII. 556; 
by Sylvére Monod in Etudes anglaises, 
XIII, 386-87; by A dle A. Donovan in 
JMH, XXXII, 173; by Ada B. Nisbet in 
NCF, XV, 89-90; by Wilhelmina Gordon 
in 00, LXVII, 316; in TLS, 4 Dp. 
= by G. H. Bantock in VS, IV, 167- 


Marshall, William H. “The Image of Steer- 

forth and the Structure of David Copper- 
field.” Tennessee Studies in Literature, V, 
57-65. 
The reader should see the image of Steer- 
forth as David presents him in his mem- 
oirs in order to understand - process 
of revelation and growth inherent in 
Dickens’ technique. The article examines 
the place of Steerforth in the structure, 
rejecting the heavily moralistic jotonens 
of Steerforth intended by Dickens and 
given in the novel by Agnes. 

McMaster, R. D. “Birds of Prey: A Study of 
Our Mutual Friend.” Dalhousie Rev., XL, 
372-81. 

Through examination of character, the 
writer holds that the novel is Dickens’ 
composite statement of the havoc and 


t 


rapacity of an acquisitive business society 
in which the only regenerative hope is 
through individual character, though 
Dickens furnishes no plan or formula. 
Miller, Joseph Hillis. Charles Dickens: The 
World of His Novels....See VB 1959, 


436. 

Rev. by Kathleen Tillotson in MLN, 
LXXV, 439-42; by Barbara Hardy in 
MLR, LV, 433-36; by Augustine Martin 
in StI, XLIX, 205-08. 

Moynahan, Julian. “The Hero’s Guilt: The 
Case of Great Expectations.” EC, X, 60- 
79- 

A persuasive reading of the novel in rela- 
tion to the themes of Pip’s great expecta- 
tions, his sinning and being sinned 
against, and his frequent fears of guilt. 
A significant portion of the article ex- 
plores Pip’s relationship with Magwitch 
and Orlick, concluding, ingeniously, that 
Orlick is Pip’s alter ego and hence ful- 
fills one of Dickens’ purposes in charac- 
terizing his hero. This article should stim- 
ulate discussion of Pip’s character and 
Dickens’ purpose in Great Expectations. 

Quirk, Randolph. Charles Dickens and Ap- 

propriate Language. Durham: Univ. of 
Durham, 1959. Pp. 26. 
Rev. by Susie I. Tucker and Henry Gif- 
ford in DUJ, LIII (n.s. XXII), 47-48; 
by R. W. Zandvoort in N & Q, ns. VII, 
159. Inaugural lecture of the Professor 
of English Language in the Durham 
Colleges. 


Rosenberg, Marvin. “The Dramatist in Dick- 


ens.” JEGP, LIX, 1-12. 

On Dicken’s early farce, The Lamplight- 

er; his last play, No Thoroughfare: and 

the novels as “storyteller’s theatre.” 

Schmidt-Hidding, Wolfgang. Sieben Meister 
des literarischen Humors in England und 
Amerika. Heidelberg: Quelle and Meyer, 
1959. Pp. 168. 

Rev. by Werner Habicht in Anglia, 

LXXVIII, 119-20. 

S¢grensen, Knud. “Subjective Narration in 
Bleak House.” ESt, XL, 431-39. 

A not remarkably lucid or cogent attempt 

to maintain an important distinction be- 

tween “indirect speech” and “represented 

speech.” — R.A.D. 

Spilka, Mark. “Little Nell Revisited.” Papers 
of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, 
and Letters, XLV, 427-37. 

An extremely tenuous and speculative 
attempt to account on _ psychological 
grounds for the bathos with which little 
Nell is presented. Nell, in Spilka’s analy- 
sis, is simply a mechanism by which 
Dickens rids himself of his incestuous 
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longing for his sister Fanny and_ his 
wife's sister, Mary Hogarth. Her death 
is a “delicious atonement” for his own 
guilty longing. — R.A.D. 

Stone, Harry. “Dickens and the Jews.” VS, 
III, 459-60. 

Rejoinder to Lauriat Lane’s comment 
(VS, IIL, 222-23) on Mr. Stone’s article 
on this subject (see VB 1959, 431). 

Suter, Rufus. “Galileo and Dickens.” (A let- 
ter to the Editor.) Isis, LI, 206. 

Dickens’ only reference to Galileo. 

Tillotson, Kathleen. “A Letter from Mary 
Hogarth.” TLS, 23 Dec., p. 833. 

Dickens’ much loved and lamented sister- 
in-law writes about his early married life. 

Tillotson, Kathleen. “ ‘Pickwick’ and Edward 
Jesse.” TLS, 1 Apr., p. 214. 

On Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History 
(1832-35), to which Dickens referred 
in a footnote. 

Wagenknecht, Edward. “Mrs. Hawthorne on 
Dickens.” BPLQ, XII, 120-21. 

Two letters from Hawthorne’s widow 
about Dickens, written after she heard 
him read in Boston. 

Waller, John O. “Charles Dickens and the 
American Civil War.” SP, LVII, 535-48. 
The editorial sympathies of All the Year 
Round shifted abruptly from the North 
to the South in the late winter of 1861. 
Waller attributes the change to the in- 


fluence of James Spence’s The American 
Union. 


Webb, Howard W., Jr. “A Further Note on 
the Dickens-Poe Relationship.” NCF, XV, 
80-82. 

Wilson, Angus. “Charles Dickens: A Haunt- 
ing.” Critical Quart., II, 101-08. 

DISRAELI (see also II, Moers). 

Frietzshe, Arthur H. “The Monstrous Clever 
Young Man”: The Novelist Disraeli and 
His Heroes. Logan: Utah State Univ. Pr., 
1959. Pp. 60. 

Jerman, B. R. The Young Disraeli. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton Univ. Pr. Pp. xiv + 327. 
Rev. by DeLancey Ferguson in HTB, 28 
Aug., p. 6; 4 Joseph Ruef in LI, 
LXXXV, 2920; by C. L. Cline in NCF, 
XV, 265-68; by Paul Johnson in NS, LX, 
975-76; by Ronald Bryden in S, 30 Dec., 
p. 1050; in TLS, 23 Dec., p. 823; by 
Stephen R. Graubard in VS, IV, 177-78. 

Maxwell, J. C. “‘Jingler,’ ‘Man John’: Two 
Words from Disraeli.” N & Q, ns, VII, 
389. 

Painting, David E. “ ‘Juvenile Delinquency’ 
and ‘Banausic’; Young England Coinage?” 

N&O, vss. VII, 456. 
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Stewart, R. W. “The Publication and Recep- 
tion of Disraeli’s Vivian Grey.” QR, 
CCXCVIII, 409-17. 

DOBSON. Dobson, Alban T. A. (comp.). 
Catalogue of the Collection of the Works 
of Austin Dobson. London: London Univ. 
Libr. Pp. 62. 

Rev. by Margaret Canney in Book Col- 


lector, IX, 478-81; by C. J. Rawson in 
ns. VI, 443. 

DOYLE. Carr, John Dickson (ed.). Great 
Stories by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle.... 
See VB 1959, 437. 

Rev. by Anthony Boucher in NYTBR, 
17 Jan., p. 22. 

Harrison, Michael. In the Footsteps of Sher- 
lock Holmes. ...See VB 1959, 437. 
Rev. by E. F. Walbridge in LJ, LXXXV, 
2593-94. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle Centenary, 1859- 
1959. London: John Murray, 1959. Pp. 
137. 

Rev. in TLS, 26 Feb., p. 133. Photo- 

graphs and documents from “Doyle Ar- 

; al with a preface by P. Weil-Nor- 
on. 

Starrett, Vincent. The Private Life of Sher- 
lock Holmes. Revised and enlarged ed. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr. Pp. 155. 
Rev. by James Sandoe in HTB, 1 May, 
p. 11; by E. F. Walbridge in LJ, LXXXV, 
1796; by Rex Stout in New R, 9 May, 
p. 15; by Anthony Boucher in NYTBR, 
4 Sept., p. 13; by Sergeant Cuff in SR, 
13 Aug., p. 34. 

Van Liere, Edward J. A Doctor Enjoys Sher- 
lock Holmes. New York: Vantage Pr. Pp. 
141. 

Rev. by Anthony Boucher in NYTBR, 17 
Jan., p. 22. 

ELIOT (see also III, Bell). 

Beaty, Jerome. Middlemarch from Notebook 
to Novel: A Study of George Eliot’s Crea- 
tive Method, Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature. Vol. XLVII. Urbana: 
Univ. of Illinois Pr. Pp. ix + 134. 

Rev. briefly in NCF, XV, 278; in TLS, 
11 Nov., p. 726. 

Carroll, D. R. “An Image of Disenchantment 
in the Novels of George Eliot.” RES, n.s. 
XI, 29-41. 

A recurring pattern — illusion to disen- 
chantment to regeneration — in the nov- 
els, and tlie symbols used to project it. 

Casson, Allan. “The Mill on the Floss and 
Keller’s Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe.” 
MLN, LXXV, 20-22. 
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Similarities in plot and situation su 
influence of Keller’s novelle (1856) on 
Eliot’s novel. 

Crompton, Margaret. George Eliot: The 
Woman. London: Cassell. Pp. x + 214. 
Rev. by Penelope Gilliatt in S, 16 Sept., 
p. 411; in TLS, 21 Oct., p. 678. 

Diamond, Naomi J. “Vision and the Role of 
the Past in the Novels of George Eliot.” 
DA, XX, 2782-83. 

Handley, Graham. “A Note on ‘Daniel De- 
ronda.” N & Q, n.s. VII, 147-48. 

Hardy, Barbara. The Novels of George Eliot. 

... See VB 1959, 438. 
Rev. by A. O. J. Cockshut in EC, X, 211- 
15; by Be . Paris in MLN, LXXV, 
442-49; by Gordon Haight in MP, LVIII, 
140-42; by John Holloway in RES, ns. 
XI, 443-44; by Olov W. Fryckstedt in 
Studia Neophilologica, XXI, 255-60; by 
Jerome Beaty in VS, III, 310-11. 

Levine, George L. “Determinism in the Nov- 

els of George Eliot.” DA, XX, 4112. 
A thorough analysis of the reasons for 
George Eliot’s beliefs and the importance 
of them in construction, characterization, 
and theme in her novels. 

Maheu, Placide-Gustave. La pensée religieuse 
et morale de George Eliot....See VB 
1959, 438. 

Rev. by Bernard J. Paris in MLN, LXXV, 
442-49. 

Preyer, Robert. “Beyond the Liberal Imagina- 

tion: Vision and Unreality in Daniel De- 
ronda.” VS, IV, 33-54. 
Proposes that in Daniel Deronda Eliot 
considered not only hew environment 
shapes response but how “our receptivity 
(or lack of it) to signs and portents 
helps us to break free from the tyranny 
of habitual responses.” 


Stang, Richard (ed.). Discussions of George 
Eliot. Boston: Heath. Pp. 104. 
Collection of essays on Eliot’s fiction. 

Stump, Reva. Movement and Vision in George 
Eliot's Novels. ...See VB 1959, 438. 
Rev. by R. Schieder in Canadian Forum, 


XL, 16; by Bernard J. Paris in MLN, 
LXXV, 442-49; by Miriam Allott in 
MLR, LV, 273-74; by Gordon Haight in 
MP, LVIII, 140-42; by Graham Handley 
in N & Q, ns. VII, 157-59; by Jerome 
Beaty in VS, III, 310-11. 

Thale, Jerome. Novels of George Eliot... . 
See VB 1959, 438. 


Rev. -by R. Schieder in Canadian Forum, 
XL, 16; by Bernard J. Paris in MLN, 
LXXV, 442-49; by Gordon Haight in 
MP, LVIII, 140-42; by Graham Handley 
in N & Q, ns. VII, 157-59; by Robert 
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B. Heilman in NCF, XV, 83-86; by 
Jerome Beaty in VS, III, 310-11. 
ELLIS (see III, Davies). 
Calder-Marshall, Arthur. Havelock Ellis... . 
See VB 1959, 438. 


; b rd in 
NYTBR, 17 Jan., p. 6; by Leo Katcher 
in SR, 13 Feb., p. 24. 

FALKNER. Pollard, Graham. “Some Un- 
collected Authors XXV: John Meade 
Falkner, 1858-1932.” Book Collector, IX, 
318-25. 

FITZGERALD. Letters of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. Ed. by J. M. Cohen. London: 
Centaur Pr. Pp. 275. 


Rev. by Stephen Graham in Poetry Rev., 
LI, 228; by Bernard Bergonzi in S, 19 
Aug., pp. 289-90; in TLS, 17 June, p. 


390. 

Arberry, Arthur John. The Romance of the 

Rubdiydt. ... See VB 1959, 438. 
Rev. by Richard P. Benton in CE, XXI, 
238; by William D. Templeman in Per- 
sonalist, XLI, 247-48; by A. McKinley 
Terhune in VS, III, 313-14. 

Richardson, Joanna. Edward FitzGerald. 
Writers and Their Work. London: Long- 
mans. Pp. 42. 

Noticed in TLS, 16 Dec., p. 818. 

Weber, Carl J. (ed.). FitzGerald’s Rubdiydt. 
...See VB 1959, 439. 

Rev. by J. D. Jump in RES, n.s. XI, 234; 
by A. McKinley Terhune in VS, III, 313- 


14. 

Wolff, Michael. The Rubdiydt’s Neglected 
Reviewer: A Centennial Recovery.” VNL, 
No. 17 (Spring), pp. 4-6. 

FORD (see CONRAD: Morey). 

GASKELL. Allott, Mariam. Elizabeth Gas- 
kell. Writers and Their Work. London: 
Longmans. Pp. 46. 

Briefly rev. in TLS, 19 Aug., p. 534. 

GISSING (see also III, Kirk; HARDY: 
Hodgins). 

Boll, T. E. M. “A Forgotten Poem of George 
Gissing.” N & Q, ns. VII, 465. 

Francis, C. J. “Gissing and Schopenhauer.” 
NCF, XV, 53-63. 

The ideas of Schopenhauer pervaded 
Gissing’s work. 

Malbone, Raymond G. “George Gissing: Nov- 
elist.” DA, XX, 4113. 

Critical examination of Gissing’s novels 


to establish an evaluation of Gissing as 
novelist, An extensive bibliography “cor- 
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rects errors in previous bibliographies and 
is more nearly complete than any which 
has been published.” 

Murry, J. Middleton. Katherine Mansfield and 
Other Literary Studies. ...See VB 1959, 
439. 

Rev. by G. D. McDonald in LJ, LXXXV, 
1120; by Raymond Williams in NS, LVII, 
662; by Karl Miller in S, 1 May, p. 626. 

Preble, Harry E. “Gissing’s Contributions to 
Vyestnik Evropy.” DA, XXI, 1571. 
Gissing wrote eight articles in 1881-82 
for this Russian journal which were trans- 
lated into Russian. The articles reveal 
Gissing’s views on and other 
aspects of “radi ig 

Roberts, Morley. The Private Life of Henry 
Maitland: A Portrait of George Gissing. 
...See VB 1958, 381. 


Rev. by Madeleine L. Cazamian in Etudes 
anglaises, XIII, 65-66. 


Wolf, Joseph J. “George Gissing: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography of Writings about 
Him: Supplement.” English Fiction in 
Transition, III, 3-33. 

Same issue has a supplement to George 
Moore Bibliography in 1959. Rev. briefly 
in BSP, LIV, 217-18. 

GLADSTONE (see also III, Fairlie). 

Bahlman, Dudley W. R. “The Queen, Mr. 

Gladstone, and Church Patronage.” VS, 
III, 349-80. 
A thorough account, documented from 
unpublished official correspondence, of 
the many contests which arose between 
Gladstone and his queen concerning 
church appointments; 

Kelley, Robert. “Midlothian: A Study in 
Politics and Ideas.” VS, IV, 119-40. 
Myres, Sir John L. “Gladstone’s View of 

Homer,” in Homer and His Critics. Ed. 
by Dorothea Gray. London: Routledge 

and K. Paul, 1958. Pp. xii + 302. 

Rev. by J. A. Davison in Class. Jour., X, 
108-09; by Frederick M. Combellack in 
Classical Philology, LV, 273-74. “... pro- 
vides information about the views of Eng- 
lish readers of Homer in the middle of 
the nineteenth century which is not easily 
available in such compass elsewhere.” 

GOSSE (see also MOORE: Burkhart). 

Brugmans, Linette F. (ed.). The Correspond- 
ence of André Gide and Edmund Gosse, 
1904-1928....See VB 1959, 439. 

Rev. by V. S. Pritchett in NS, LIX, 598; 
by Peter Quennell in SR, 23 Jan., p. 34. 
GRAHAME. Green, Peter. Kenneth Grahame. 


...See VB 1959, 439. 
Rev. by Naomi Lewis in VS, IV, 170-73. 
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HAGGARD (see also KIPLING: Cohen). 

Cohen, Morton. Rider Haggard: His Life 
and Works. London: Hutchinson. Pp. 327. 
Rev. by V. S. Pritchett in NS, LX, 277- 
78 (see also letter by Graham Greene in 

S, LX, 310); by Neal Ascherson in S, 

26 Aug., p. 312; in TLS, 30 Sept., p. 630. 

HALLAM. Mathews, Elkin. “A. H. Hallam’s 
Poems, 1830.” Book Collector, IX, 64-65. 

HARDY (see also II, Weber; III, Griffin, 
Harkness, Kirk, May; CONRAD: Hunt). 

Allen, Don Cameron (ed.). Four Poets on 
Poetry. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Pr. Pp. 111. 
Rev. by Robert Gajdusek in American 
Scholar, XXIX, 264-66; by B. A. Robie in 
LJ, LXXXIV, 2642; by Kathleen Valmai 
Richardson in Poetry Rev., LI, 170. Con- 
tains an essay on Hardy by Mark Van 
Doren. 

Bradley, John Lewis. “An Echo of Tess.” 
TLS, g Sept., p. 577. 
An incident from Tess, later used in 
Satires of Circumstance, and based on a 
scene Hardy had observed in 1878-81. 
See also a letter by Sir Sidney Cockerell, 
23 Sept., p..611. 

Bradley, John L. “A Footnote to Hardy’s 
‘Channel Firing.’” N & Q, n.s. VII, 188- 
89 


Crompton, Louis. “The Sunburnt God: Ritual 

and Tragic Myth in The Return of the 
Native.” Boston Univ. Studies in English, 
IV, 229-40. 
Tracing the heroic and legendary proto- 
types or characters in the novel to classi- 
cal and mythic sources, the writer illus- 
trates the thematic-symbolic bases for the 
novel. 

Deen, Leonard W. “Heroism and Pathos in 
Hardy’s Return of the Native.” NCF, XV, 
207-19. 

Denniston, Robin. “The World of Thomas 
Hardy.” Time and Tide, XLI, 27 Aug. 
pp. 1010-11. 

Green, David Bonnell. “The First Publication 
of ‘The Spectre of the Real.’” The Li- 
brary, 5th Ser., XV, 60-61. 

The problem of newspaper serialization 
of a Hardy story. 

Hodgins, James R. “A Study of the Periodical 
Reception of the Novels of Thomas Hardy, 
George Gissing, and George Moore.” DA, 
XXI, 196-97. 

“What they held in common was their 
belief in man’s weakness and his inability 
to overcome internal and external forces. 
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To nineteenth century reviewers, who did 
not define their terms, the pessimism and 
despair illustrated in the novels signified 


na 

Marcus, Mordecai, and Marcus, Erin. “Har- 
dy’s ‘During Wind and Rain.’” Ex, XIX, 
Item 4. 

On the dramatic structure of the poem. 

Marshall, George O., Jr. “Hardy’s Tess and 
Ellen Glasgow’s Barren Ground.” Texas 
Studies in Lit. and Language, I, 517-21. 
Influences of mye novel on Glasgow’s, 
in theme, tone, and detail. 

Modern Fiction Studies, VI, No. 3 (Fall). 
Thomas Hardy Special Number. 
Contains following items: Karl, Frederick 
R., “ ‘The Mayor of Casterbridge’: A New 
Fiction Defined” (pp. 195-213); Pater- 
son, John, “The ‘Poetics’ of “The Return 
of the Native’” (pp. 214-22); Carpenter, 
Richard C., “Hardy’s ‘Gurgoyles’” (pp. 
223-32); McDowell, Frederick P. W., 
“Hardy’s ‘Seemings or Personal Impres- 
sions’: The Symbolic Use of Image and 
Contrast in ‘Jude the Obscure’ ” ( pp. 233- 
po); Drake, Robert Y., Jr., “ “The W. 

ders’ as Traditional Pastoral” ( pp. 251- 
; Beebe, Maurice, Culotta, Bonnie, 
and Marcus, Erin, “Criticism of Thomas 
— A Selected Checklist” (pp. 258- 
79). 
, Paterson, John. “The Genesis of Jude the 
Obscure.” SP, LVII, 87-98. 
MS revisions suggest how Hardy’s inten- 
tion changed during composition. 

Paterson, John. The Making of “The Return 
of the Native.” Berkeley: Univ. of Calif. 
Pr. Pp. 168. 

A study of Hardy’s significant changes in 
theme and characterization, in manu- 
script, serial, and book. 

Purdy, R. L. “Authorship of Hardy’s Biog- 
raphy.” TLS, 30 Dec., p. 845. 

Claims Cyril Clemens’ My Chat with 
Thomas Hardy is a pastiche of published 
sources. 

Ransom, John Crowe. “Thomas Hardy’s 
Poems.” KR, XXII, 169-93. 

Sanders, E. N. “Authorship of Hardy’s Biog- 
raphy.” TLS, 18 Nov., p. 741. 

Schneider, Franz K. “The Concept of Realism 
in the Novel: A Re-Examination.” DA, 
XX, 2785-86. 

Hardy’s Return of the Native included. 

Scott, James F. “The Gothic Element in the 
Fiction of Thomas Hardy.” DA, XXI, 
1556. 

Use of the “Gothic” tradition for Hardy’s 
“sensationalism.” 
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Six Novelists. Carnegie Series in English, No. 
5....See VB 1959, 440. 

Rev. briefly by S. Sébaoun in Etudes ang- 

XIII, 404. 

Weber, Carl J. (ed.). Introduction to Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles. New York: Dodd, 
Mead. Pp. 446. 

Webster, Harvey Curtis. “The Mayor of 
Casterbridge as Tragedy,” VS, IV, 90-93. 
A comment on John Paterson’s article on 
the same subject: see VB 1959, 440. 

HARRIS. Brome, Vincent. Frank Harris... . 
See VB 1959, 440. 

Rev. by P. R. Penland in LJ, LXXXV, 

1421; by H. T. Moore in NYTBR, 8 May, 

Dp. 7. 

HARRISON. Marandon, S. “Frederic Harri- 
son (1831-1923).” Etudes anglaises, XIII, 
415-26. 

Review of the various social, political, 

and literary contributions of Frederic 

Harrison. 

HOPKINS (see also BRIDGES: Ritz; TEN- 
NYSON: Altick). 

The Journals and Papers of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. ...See VB 1959, 440. 

Rev. by A. G. Hill in EC, X, 215-19; by 

J. A. Westrup in M & L, XLI, 74-75; by 

Peter Ure in RES, n.s. XI, 445-47; by 

Walter J. Ong in VS, III, 305-08. 

The Sermons and Devotional Writings of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. . . . See VB 1959, 
440. 

Rev. by A. G. Hill in EC, X, 215-19; by 

Peter Ure in RES, n.s. XI, 445-47; by 

Walter J. Ong in VS, III, 305-08. 

Assad, Thomas J. “A Closer Look at Hopkins’ 
“(Carrion Comfort ).’” Tulane Studies in 
English, IX, 91-102. 

Intensive reading to bring out the spirit- 

ual meaning through the literal meaning 

of the “overthought,” and Hopkins’ inti- 
macy with Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises. 

Downes, David A. Gerard Manley Hopkins: 
A Study of his Ignatian Spirit. New York: 
Bookman Associates. Pp. 195. 

Rev. by Alaa Heuser in QQ, LXVII, 492. 
Heuser, Alan. The Shaping Vision of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins....See VB 1959, 440. 
Rev. by Carlisle Moore in Comp. Lit., XII, 
172-783 by Walter J. Ong in VS, III, 305- 


Jennings, Elizabeth. “The Unity of Incarna- 
tion: A Study of Gerard Manley Hopkins.” 
Dublin Rev., CCXXXIV, 170-84. 


Litzinger, Boyd. “The Genesis of Hopkins’ 
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“Heaven-Haven.’” VNL, No. 17 (Spring), 

31-33. 

Mooney, Stephen. “Hopkins and Counter- 
point.” VNL, No. 18 (Fall), pp. 21-22. 

Schneider, Elisabeth. “Hopkins’ “The Wind- 
hover.’ ” Ex, XVIII, Item 22. 

A plea against assigning a “mechanical, 
dictionary-flowered ambiguity” to the cru- 
cial word “buckle.” 

Wain, John. “Gerard Manley Hopkins: An 
Idiom of Desperation.” Proceedings of the 
British Academy, XLV, 173-97. 
Hopkins’ “idiom of desperation” arises 
from his loneliness, his monastic life, and 
his isolation from the idiom and events of 
the 19th century. His “new” poetry and 


idiom is more vigorous and 2oth-century 
in mode and temper. 


HOUSMAN. Carter, John, and Scott, Joseph 
W. A. E. Housman: Catalogue of an Ex- 
hibition on the Centenary of His Birth. 
London: University College, 1959. Pp. 


35: 
Rev. by William White in BB, XXIII, 7. 

Lucas, Frank Lawrence. The Greatest Prob- 
lem, and Other Essays. London: Cassell. 
Pp. xi + 335. 


Rev. in TLS, 1 July, p. 420. Includes es- 
say on Housman. 


Randall, David A. “A Shropshire Lad with 
a Variant Title Page.” The Book Collector, 
IX, 458. 

Rudd, Nial. “Patterns in Horatian Lyric.” 
American Jour. of Philology, LXXXI, 373- 
92. 

Brief comment on pp. 388-89 on the af- 
finity between Horatian Ode and Hous- 
man’s ‘On Wenlock Edge.’ 

Skutsch, Otto. Alfred Edward Housman, 
1859-1936. London: Athlone Pr. Pp. 14. 
Briefly rev. in TLS, 29 Apr., p. 278. An 
address delivered at University College, 
London. 

Sparrow, John. “A Housman Reminiscence.” 
RES, n.s. XI, 190-91. 

Echoes of a Spanish ballad in Housman’s 
“The Land of Biscay.” 

White, William. “A Checklist of A. E. Hous- 

man’s Writings in Latin.” BSP, LIV, 188- 


go. 

White, William. “Housman in Sudbury, On- 
tario.” BSP, LIV, 295. 

HUDSON. Dewar, David R. “W. H. Hud- 
son’s Visit to Ireland.” N & Q, ns. VII, 
188. 

HUGHES. Winn, William E. “Tom Brown’s 

School Days and the Development of 
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‘Muscular Christianity.’ ” Church History, 
inf f 
luences 
Thomas Arnold on Hughes 
movement. 


HUXLEY. Bibby, Cyril. T. H. Huxley: Scien- 
tist, Humanist, and Educator... .See VB 
1959, 441. 

Rev. by Caryl P. Haskins in HTB, 26 
in "Isis, 


N, 7 May, p. 406; by 

ew R, 16 May, p. 20; by William 
NYTBR, 24 Apr., p. 30; by J. 
H. Rush in SR, 23 Apr., . 21; by Charles 
S. Blinderman in VS, ill, 406-07 


Crowe, M. B. “Huxley end Humeniem.” Stl, 
XLIX, 249-60. 


A discussion of scientific humanism which 
ym and returns to the “great 


Irvine, William. Thomas Henry Huxley. Writ- 
ers and Their Work. London: Longmans. 


Pp. 40. 
Noticed in TLS, 15 Apr., p. 238. 
Jensen, John V. “The Rhetoric of Thomas H. 


Huxley and Robert G. Ingersoll in Rela- 
tion to the Conflict between Science and 
Theology.” DA, XX, 4215-16. 

KINGSLEY. American Notes: Letters from a 
Lecture Tour, 1874....See VB 1959, 
441. 

Rev. briefly in NCF, XIV, 371. 

Martin, Robert Bernard. The Dust of Com- 
bat: A Life of Charles Kingsley. London: 
Faber. Pp. 308. 

Rev. by David Daiches in HTB, 3 July, 
by R. R. Rea in LJ, LXXXV, 2 

Sia Walter E. Houghton in NCF, 

274-75; in NS, Lx’ 


492-03; by Bryden in S, 8 Apr., 
p. 512 (see om ke by Margaret Cole, 


22 A 1); in TLS, 29 A 271; 
by Neville Masterman is VS, 176. 
KIPLING (see also II, Baldwin, Weber). 
Annan, Noel. “Kipling’s Place in the History 
of Ideas.” VS, III, 323-48. 
Sees Kipling as one of the first English- 
men to perceive how a code of behavior 
proceeds from the demands of a culture; 
maintains that he “is almost the sole ana- 
logue in England at the turn of the cen- 
tury to Durkheim and Weber and the 
German and Italian thinkers . .. who were 
in revolt against mid-nineteenth-century 
constructs of the individual and society 
Cohen, Morton N. “Rudyard Kipling oe 
Rider Haggard.” Dalhousie Rev., XL, 


JUNE 1961 


297-322. 
Based mainly on letters and this 
study traces the development of the 
friendship between Kipling and onal 
Goodwin, John Hanchard. “Song of the Old 
Guard.” TLS, 5 Feb., p. 81. 
On Kipling’s a: use, in 
17th balad, Se See 
a further letter by John H 26 Feb., 
Pp. 129. 
Haber, Tom Burns. “The War Memorial at 
Sudbury, Ontario.” BSP, LIV, 186-88. 
On a quatrain Kipling wrote for the me- 


Stewart, James McG. Rudyard Kipling: A 
Bibliographical Catalogue, ed. by A. W. 
Yeats. Toronto: Dalhousie Univ. Pr. and 
a of Toronto Pr., 1959. Pp. xv + 673. 

by Bonamy Dobrée in Critical 
ry Il, 286; rhe Stanton Millet in 

JEGP, LIX, 741-43; by H. P. Gundy in 

REN, 494-95; in TLS, 2 Sept., p. 


Sutcliff, Rosemary. Rudyard Kipling. Lon- 
don: Bodley Head. Pp. 61. 
Short study and bibliography of Kipling’s 
books w! hich hich are written pay 
— J. M. S. The Art of herpes Kip- 
. See 442. 
F. ud in Etudes anglaises, 
xii, 1-83; by C. A. Bodelsen in EST, 
XLI, 277-80; by Stanton Millet in JEGP, 
LIX, 594-95; by Jacques Vallette in 
Mercure de F 


QR, CCXCVIII, 117-18; 


in RES, n.s. XI, 447-48; by Betty Miller 
in TC, CLXVIII, 27 ; in TLS, 15 Jan., 


pp. 25-26. 

LANDOR. Zall, P. M. “Landor’s Marginalia 
on a Volume of Cowper’s Poems.” Bull. 
New York Pub. Libr., LXIX, 55-57. 

LIVINGSTONE (see also II; Moorehead ). 

Schapera, I. (ed.). David we Fam- 
pe Letters, 1841-1856....See VB 1959, 


Pt by R. W. Henderson in LJ, LXXXV 

+» D. t 

Universities Quart., XIV, 214-16. 


Schapera, I. (ed.). Livingstone’s Private 
Journals, 1851-1853. London: Chatto and 
Windus. Pp. xxv + 341. 


Rev. by Neal Ascherson in S, 30 Dec., p. 
1053; in TLS, 25 Nov., p. 751. 


Chadwick, Owen. Mechensid’s Grave. Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton, 1959. Pp. 
254. 


aor 
LXXXV, 2156; by Frank Greenaway in 
C. J. Sisson in MLR, LV, 437-38; by 
Stephen Graham in . Rev., LI, 42; in 
4 


Rev. by M. Mortimer in CR, CXCVII, 
344-45; by Colin Leys in NS, LIX, 18. 
Livingstone’s 1861 Zambesi expedi- 

tion and its tragedy. 


Harlow, Vincent. “David Livingstone and 


Central Africa To-day.” HJ, LVIII, 329- 


MACAULAY (see also III, Hart). 

Hudson, Derek. “Macaulay: A Footnote to 
the Centenary.” N & Q, n.s. VII, 202. 

On W. M. Praed and on Macaulay's 
father’s disapproval of his son’s publica- 
tions in Knight's Quarterly. 

Knowles, David. Lord Macaulay, 1800-1859. 
Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. 31. 
Rev. in TLS, 15 Apr., p. 238. A lecture. 

Potter, George Reuben. Macaulay. Writers 
and Their Work. London: Longmans, 
1959. Pp. 40. 

MARRYAT. Zanger, Jules (ed.). Diary in 
America. Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Pr. 
Pp. 342. 

Rev. by R. Woodward in LJ, LXXXV, 
3656; in TLS, 30 Dec., p. 843. 

MARTINEAU. Webb, Robert Kiefer. Har- 
riet Martineau: A Radical Victorian. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Pr. Pp. xiii + 385. 
Rev. by Alan P. Grimes in APSR, LIV, 
1010; by Adele M. Fasick in LJ, LXXXV, 
2424; by Penelope Gilliatt in S, 15 ae by 


p. 548; in TLS, 6 May, p. 286; by C 
Fay in VS, IV, 74-75. 


MEREDITH ‘(see also III, Bell, Shelley). 

Bartlett, Phyllis. “Meredith’s “The Old Chart- 
ist.” ” Ex, XVIII, Item 56. 

On the symbolism of the “dandy rat.” 

Baylen, Joseph O. “George Meredith and W. 
T. Stead: Three Unpublished Letters.” 
HLQ, XXIV, 47-57. 

Hardy, Barbara. “‘A Way to Your Hearts 
through Fire or Water’: The Structure of 
Imagery in Harry Richmond.” EC, X, 
163-80. 

Kelvin, Norman. “Nature and Society in the 
Works of George Meredith.” DA, XX, 
4655. 

Marshall, William H. “Richard Feverel, ‘The 
Original Man.’” VNL, No. 18 (Fall), pp. 
15-18. 

Tompkins, J. M. S. “Meredith’s Periander.” 
RES, n.s. XI, 286-95. 

Autobiographical implications in Mere- 


dith’s treatment of a tragic episode from 
Herodotus. 


MILL. Cooney, Séamus. “Mill, Poets, and 
Other Men.” VNL, No. 17 (Spring), pp. 
23-25. 


Robert C. Slack, xp. 


DeSelincourt, Aubrey. Six Great Thinkers. 
London: Hamish Hamilton, 1958. Pp. 
180. 

Rev. b Loiseau in Etudes anglaises, 
XIII, A J. S. Mill is included. 

Mill, Anna Jean (ed.). John Mili’s Boyhood 
Visit to France: Being a Journal and Note- 
book Written by John Stuart Mill in 
France, 1820-21. Toronto: Univ. of To- 
ronto Pr. Pp. xxxi + 133. 

Hunter, Laurence C, “Mill and the Law of 
Markets: Comment.” Quart. Journ. of 
Econ., LXXIV, 158-62. 

(See Bela Balassa, VB 1959, 442-43.) 

Kemp, Murray C. “The Mill-Bastable Infant- 
Industry Dogma.” JPE, LXVIII, 65-67. 
A criticism of Mill’s argument for pro- 
tection. 

Mueller, Iris W. John Stuart Mill and French 
Thought. ...See VB 1957, 414. 

Rev. by living Louis Horowitz in Philoso- 
phy, XXXV, 181-83. 

Pankhurst, Richard K. P. The Saint Simon- 
ians, Mill and Carlyle: A Preface to Mod- 
ern Thought. ...See VB 1958, 369. 
Rev. by L. Robbins in Economica, XXVII, 
278-79. 

Robson, John M. “J. S. Mill’s Theory of 
Poetry.” TQ, XXIX, 420-38. 

Russell, Bertrand. “John Stuart Mill.” ... See 
VB 1956, 260. 

Rev. by Karl Britton in Philosophy, 
XXXV, 62-65. 

Stillinger, Jack. “The Text of John Stuart 
Mill’s Autobiography.” Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, XLIII, 220-42. 
With the press copy of the Autobiography, 
the third known MS now in the John 
Rylands Library, the writer establishes 
convincing evidence for dating, collating, 
and editing an authoritative text, closer 
to the plan and words of Mill. He lists 
variants among the MSS and su - 
the problems of a new edition. The 
versity of Toronto Press is planning a oe 
edition of Mill’s works. article is of 
first importance for students of Mill and 

“Victorian prose. — R.E.F. 

MOORE (see also III, Ellman, Hough; 
HARDY: Hodgins). 

Burkhart, Charles. “George Moore and Father 
and Son.” NCF, XV, 71-77. 

Collet, Georges-Paul. George Moore et la 
France. ...See VB 1959, 443. 

Rev. by Jean Noel in Revue de littérature 
comparée, XXXIV, 627-30. 
Gerber, Helmut E. George Moore: An Anno- 
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tated Bibliography of Writings about 
Hin. English Fiction in Transition, IU, 
No. 2. Lafayette, Indiana, 1959. Pp. 91. 
Rev. briefly in BSP, LIV, 143. 

Heywood, C. “Flaubert, Miss Braddon, and 
George Moore.” Comp. Lit., XII, 151-58. 
Attempts to illustrate by parallels that 
Moore in A Mummer’s Wife used Miss 
Braddon’s French heroine in The Doc- 
tor’s Wife ——— a model, represent- 
ing “the earliest borrowing from Flaubert 
in English literature and...a major 
source of A Mummer’s Wife.” 

MORRIS. William Morris and the Kelmscott 
Press: An Exhibition Held in the Library 
of Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
‘Island, from October 9 to December 31, 
1959. Providence, R.I.: Brown Univ. Lib. 
Pp. iii + 48. 

Catalogue is prefaced by an address by 
Philip C. Duschnes. 

“News and Notes.” BSP, LIV, 129-30. 

On Morris as a printer. Mentions a speech 
by Robert F. Metzdorf, editor of BSP, 
“Victorian Book Decoration,” at Yale Uni- 
versity Library, which discussed Morris’ 
contemporary printers and gives them 
credit for innovations commonly granted 
to Morris. 

NEWMAN. Biehl, Vincent F. “Newman’s 
Delation: Some Hitherto Unpublished 
Letters.” Dublin Rev., CCXXXIV, 296- 
305. 

Bokenkotter, Thomas S. Cardinal Newman 
as an Historian. Louvain: Bibliothéque de 
l'Université, Bureaux de Recueil, 1959. 
Pp. ix + 156. 

Rev. by Meriol Trevor in Dublin Rev., 
CCXXXIV, 190-92. 

Cameron, J. M. “The Night Battle: Newman 
and Empiricism.” VS, IV, 99-117. 
Argues that “the philosophical affinities 
of Newman are peculiarly with one phi- 
losopher in the British empiricist tradi- 
tion, namely, David Hume; and... New- 
man’s cast of mind and _ intellectual 

pathies are, in philosophical matters, 
always with the empiricist school.” 

Dessain, Charles Stephen. “Cardinal New- 
man’s Papers: A Complete Edition of His 
Letters.” Dublin Rev., CCXXXIV, 291- 
96. 

Houghton, Walter E. “‘New’ Articles by 
Cardinal Newman.” TLS, 15 Apr., p. 241. 
Seven articles in the British Critic, 1836- 
40, identified from MS sources in the 
Oratory at Birmingham. See also letter 
by C. Stephen Dessain, 22 Apr., p. 257. 


JUNE 1961 


Shook, Laurence K. “Newman and the Dia- 
logue.” The Basilian Teacher, V, 49-52. 
The present Catholic-Protestant dialogue 
has created a suitable climate for the 
study of what the Protestant Newman had 
to say about Protestantism. 

Shook, Laurence K. “Newman’s Correspon- 
dence with Two Canadians.” Dublin Rev., 
CCXXXIV, 205-21. 

Letters to and from Newman 1839-43. 
Walgrave, J. H. Newman the Theologian. 
New York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 378. 

Tr. by A. V. Littledale; first published in 
_ Paris in 1957. 

Whyte, J. H. “Newman in Dublin: Fresh 
Light from the Archives of Propaganda.” 
Dublin Rev., CCXXXIV, 31-39. 

NIGHTINGALE. Rees, Richard. For Love 

or Money: Studies in Personality and Es- 
sence. London: Secker and Warburg. Pp. 
191. 
To support his case that modern civiliza- 
tion overemphasizes specialized skills 
which earn material rewards and neglects 
the wisdom which proceeds from deeper 
psychic levels, Rees draws on the careers 
of Florence Nightingale and Diekens, and 
on Nightingale’s book of meditations, 
Suggestions. 

PATER (see also SYMONS: Garbaty). 

Chandler, Edmund. Pater on Style... .See 
VB 1959, 444. 

Rev. by Richard Gerber in Anglia, 
LXXVIII, 257-58; by John Leje in Studia 
Neophilologica, XXI, 262-63. 

Duffey, Bernard. “The Religion of Pater’s 
Marius.” Texas Studies in Lit. and Lan- 
guage, II, 103-14. 

Turner, Paul. “Pater and Apuleius,” VS, III, 
290-96. 

PATMORE. Thomas A. “Coventry Patmore’s 
“Signatures.” N & Q, n.s. VII, 266. 
PEACOCK. Read, Bill. The Critical Repu- 
tation of Thomas Love Peacock. Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.: Univ. Microfilms. 1959. Pp., 
285. Available in microfilm or Xerox from 
Dept. of English, Boston Univ. College 

of General Education, Boston, Mass. 


Survey of Peacock’s reputation and bibli- 
ography of his works and of published 
criticism about his works to June 1958. 


ROLFE. Woolf, Cecil (ed.). The Centenary 
Edition of the Letters of Frederick Wil- 
liam Rolfe. Vol. Il: Letters to Leonard 
Moore. London: Nicholas Vane. Pp. 76. 
Rev. in TLS, 9 Sept., p. 573. 

ROSSETTIS (see also III, Hudson, Sypher). 


Doughty, Oswald. A Victorian Romantic: 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti. London: Oxford 
Univ. Pr. Pp. 712. 
Rev. by Frank Kermode in S, 25 Nov., p. 
850 (and see letter by R. Glynn Grylls, 2 
Dec., pp. 896-97); in TLS, 23 Dec., p. 
826. A new edition with corrections and 
additions. 

Johnston, Robert D. “Imagery in Rossetti’s 
House of Life.” DA, XX, 2783-84. 

Ricks, Christopher. ““O Where Are You 
Going?’: W. H. Auden and Christina Ros- 
setti.” N & Q, n.s. VII, 472. 

Swann, Thomas Burnett. Wonder and Whim- 
sey: The Fantastic World of Christina 
Rosetti. Francestown, N.H.: Marshall 
Jones. Pp. 111. 

Todd, William B. “D. C. Rossetti’s Early Ital- 
ian Poets, 1861.” Book Collector, IX, 329- 
31. 

Description of a variant edition. 

RUSKIN (see also II, Feiling). 

~ Evans, Joan, and Whitehouse, John Howard 

(eds.). The Diaries of John Ruskin.... 
See VB 1959, 444. 
Rev. by T.S. R. Boase in Burlington Mag., 
CII, 173; by A. G. Hill in EC, X, 342-45; 
by Bertram Morris in JAA, XVIII, 398- 
99; by Jacques Vallette in Mercure de 
France, CCCXXXIX, 135-38; by John 
Lewis Bradley in VS, III, 401-02. 

Evans, Joan (ed.). The Lamp of Beauty.... 
See VB 1959, 445. 

Rev. by Henri Lemaitre in Etudes ang- 
laises, XIII, 386; by Francis Steegmuller 
in NYTBR, 27 Mar., p. 32. 

Fontaney, Pierre. “Ruskin d’aprés des Livres 

Nouveaux.” Etudes anglaises, XIII, 32-37. 


Critical summary of recent studies of 
Ruskin 


Kimbrough, Robert. “Calm Between Crises: 
Pattern and Direction in Ruskin’s Mature 
Thought,” Transactions of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, 
XLIX, 219-27. 

Spence, Margaret E. “Ruskin’s Friendship 
with Mrs, Fanny Talbot.” Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, XLII, 453-80. 
Utilizing 365 letters written between 
1875-89, the author traces and records 
Ruskin’s friendly attachment to the 
“motherly” Mrs. Talbot. 

Walton, Paul H. “Seven Ruskin Drawings in 
the Fogg Art Museum.” HLB, XIV, 265- 
82. 

SHAW (see also II, Fremantle; III, Ejlmann; 
HARRIS: Brome). 


Robert C. Slack, Ev. 


Adler, Jacob H. “Ibsen, Shaw, and Candida.” 
JEGP, LIX, 50-58. 
— between Candida and The Wild 


Allen, Don Cameron (ed.). Studies in Honor | 
of T. W. Baldwin. Urbana: Univ. of 
Illinois Pr. Pp. 276. 


Rev. by G. R. Hibbard in N & Q, n.s. VII, 
8. Contains an essay on “Shaw’s long 
flirta tion with Cymbeline.” 


Austin, Den D. “The Comic Structure in 
Five Plays of Bernard Shaw.” DA, XX, 
4658. 

Caesar and Cleopatra, Man and Super- 
man, Major Barbara, Pygmalion, and 
Saint Joan. 

Brooks, Harold F. “ ‘Pygmalion’ and ‘When 
We Dead Awaken.” N & Q, n.s. VII, 469. 

Clarke, Arthur C. “Shaw and the Sound 
Barrier.” VOR, XXXVI, 72-77. 

A correspondence showing Shaw’s interest 
in high-speed flight. 

Dunlap, Joseph R. “The Typographical Shaw: 
GBS and the Revival of Printing.” Bull. 
New York Pub. Libr., LXIV, 534-47. 

Farmer, H. G. Bernard Shaw’s Sister and Her 
Friends. London: Barmerlea. 


Rev. by J. A. Westrup in M & L, XLI, 
369-70; in QR, CCXCVIII, 361-62; in 
TLS, 20 May, p. 316. A defense of Lucy 
Carr Shaw. 


Kaye, Julian B. Bernard Shaw and the Nine- 
teenth-Century Tradition. . . . See VB 


1959, 445. 
-% by David Wiley in QJS, XLVI, 315- 
16. 


Keough, Lawrence C. “George Bernard 
Shaw, 1946-1955: A Bibliography.” BB, 
XXIII, 20-24; 36-41. 

Kozelka, Paul. Glossary to the Plays of Ber- — 
nard Shaw....See VB 1959, 445. 

Rev. briefly by George E. Nichols, III, 
in CE, XXI, 237. 

Matthews, John F. (ed.). Shaw’s Dramatic 
Criticism (1895-98). New York: Hill and 
Wang, 1959. Pp. 306. 

Rev. briefly by George E. Nichols, III, in 
CE, XXI, 237. 

Morgan, Margery W. “ “Back to Methuselah’: 
The Poet and the City.” Essays and Stud- 
ies by Members of the English Associa- 
tion, XIII, 82-98. 

Attempts to show the relationship of form 
and style as an outgrowth of shifts in 
Shaw’s ideas and philosophy and there- 
fore carefully planned for in the drama. 
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The Shaw Review (containing ~ Shaw 
Bulletin). Vol. III, No. 1 (Jan 
has items: Smith, 
Bishop, the Dancer, and Bernard Shaw” 
( Pp. 2-10); Couchman, Gordon W., 
mic Catharsis in Caesar and Cleo- 
11- 14); Whiting, George W., 
Rug Scene: Another 
Source” Weisert, John J., 
“Oh, Bottom, Thou Art Translated!” (pp. 
18-20); * ‘St. Pancras Manifesto” ( PR, 21- 
31); “A Continuing Check-List of Shav- 
iana,” comp and edited by Charles A. 
(pp. 32-37); Kozelka, Paul 
“Heartbreak House Reyived,” a review o 
the Billy Rose Theatre production (p 
38-39); Steinhardt, Maxwell, “The De 
ciple on the Screen,” a review (pp. po 
41); “News and Queries” (pp. 42-44). 
No. 2 (May, 1960) has items: Nethercot, 
Arthur H., ih Shaw Really Thought 
of Americans” (pp. 2-8); “British Mu- 
re Acquires Shaw MSS. from Estate” 
(p. 8); Matlaw, Myron, “Bernard aed 
and The Interlude at the Playhouse” (pp. 
9-17); Lewis, Arthur O., Jr., and Wein- 
— Stanley, ‘ “Bernard Shaw — Aspects 
d Problems of Research” (pp. 18-26); 
Maurice, “Charles urface and 
Shaw’s Heroines” (pp. 27-28); “A Con- 
tinuing Check-List of Shaviana,” com- 
piled and edited by Charles A. C 
ter, Jr. (pp. 29-32); Kaye, Julian 
review of Anne Fremantle’s This Little 
Band of Prophets (pp. 33-34); Mann, 
Charles W., Jr., a review of Upton Sin. 
clair’s My Lifetime in Letters (pp. 34- 
35); Rayvis, a on 
our,” a review pe. 37); ein, 
Helene, “Frankl Home” 
(pp. 97-38); “News and Queries” (pp. 
39-40 
No. 3 (September, 1960) has items: 
Ninety “From the Angle of 
Pp. 2-5); Quartermaine, 
ut Actors and Acting 
(pp. 6.3) aebee, Paul, “ ‘Candida’ and 
ion’: Shaw’s Subversion of Stereo- 
(pp. 329); Laurence. Dan H., 
“C. B. S. and the Gazette: A Bibliograph- 
ce Study” ( (pp. 20-26); “Reviews and 
pe Contributed by Shaw to The Pall 
Gazette” (pp. 2 -31); “A Continu- 
ing Check-List of Shaviana,” compiled 
and edited by Charles A. Carpenter, Jr. 
(pp. 32-35); Rosset, B. C., a review of 
Arthur Nethercot’s The First. Five Lives 
of Annie Besant (p. 36); “News and 
Queries” (pp. 37-38); Index” Vol. Ill, 
1-3 (pp. 39-40). 
“Shaw’s Manuscripts Go to British Museum.” 
LJ, LXXXV, 2142. 
Simon, Louis. Shaw on Education... . 
VB 1958, 388. 


Rev. by G. H. Bantock in VS, IV, 167-70. 


See 
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Weintraub, Stanley. “Bernard Shaw, Actor.” 
Theatre Arts, Oct., pp. 66-67. 

Weintraub, Stanley. “The Embryo Playwright 
in Bernard Shaw’s Early Novels.” Texas 
Studies in Literature and Language, 1, 
327-55- 

West, E. J. (ed.). Shaw on Theatre... . See 
VB 1958, 389. 
Rev. briefly by George E. Nichols, III, 


in CE, XXI, 237; by Ronald Hayman in 
NS, LX, 222; by Penelope Gilliatt in S, 


5 Aug., pp. 623-24; in TLS, 5 Aug., p. 
499. 


SMILES. Self-Help....See VB 1959, 446. 
Rev. by L. Bonnerot in Etudes anglaises, 
XIII, 481. 

SPENCER. Molloy, John I. “Spencer’s Im- 
pact on American Conservatism, 1870- 
1912.” DA, XX, 4430. 


Munro, Thomas. “Evolution and Progress in 
the Arts: A Reappraisal of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Theory.” JAA, XVIII, 294-318. 
Spencer’s th in evolution in art re- 
tains some valid and suggestive ideas. 

Simon, Walter M. “Herbert Spencer and the 
‘Social Organism.’” JHI, XXI, 294-99. 
Explains the dichotomy in_ Spencer's 
— concerning “Social Darwinism” 

is views on collectivism and social 
science. 

STEVENSON (see, also THOMPSON: Con- 


nolly). 


Aring, Charles D. “The Case Becomes Less 
Strange.” American Scholar, XXX, 67-78. 
Of dreams and Jekyll and Hyde. 


Balfour, Michael. “How the Biography of 
Robert Louis Stevenson Came to be Writ- 
ten.” TLS, 15 Jan., p. 37; 22 Jan., p. 52. 
See also letters a J. Nehew, 12 
Feb., p. 97; by Alan Osbourne, 25 Mar. 
p. 193; and a further letter by Michael 
Balfour, 29 July, p. 451. On Graham Bal- 
four and the “authorized” biography. 

Bevington, Merle M. “Locke and Stevenson 
on Comparative Morality.” N & Q, ns. 
VIL, 73. 


Caldwell, Elsie Noble. Last Witness for Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. Norman: Univ. of 
Oklahoma Pr. Pp. xiv + 384. | 
Rev. by David Daiches in HTB, 24 Apr., 
p. 8; by E. F. Walbridge in LJ, LXXXV, 
754; in TLS, 13 May, p. 306; by J. Cc. 
Furnas in VS, IV, 183-84. Based on remi- 
niscences of stepdaughter, Isobel Os- 

bourne Field. 


SURTEES. Bovill, E. W. The England of 
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Nimrod and Surtees....See VB 1959, 
446. 
Rev. by J. Golliet in Etudes anglaises, 
XIII, 478-79; by T. R. Henn in MLR, LV, 
432-33; in QR, CCXCVIII, 263-67; in 
TLS, 26 Feb., p. 130. 

SWINBURNE (see also III, Griffin; TEN- 
NYSON: Altick). 

Lang, Cecil Y. (ed.). Swinburne Letters. 
...See VB 1959, 446. 
Rev. by DeLancey Ferguson in American 


Scholar, XXIX, 406; by S. C. Chew in. 


HTB, 10 Jan., p. 3; by John Willingham 
in LJ, LXXXV, 2939; by Ralph Partridge 
in NS, LIX, 722; by Gordon N. Ray in 
NYTBR, 24 Jan., p. 22 and 25 Dec., p. 10; 
by W. W. Robson in S, 3 June, p. 808; by 
Merle M. Bevington in SAQ, LIX, 436- 
ps: in TLS, 3 June, p. 352 (see also the 
etter to the Editor by Robert H. Tener, 
“Swinburne as Reviewer,” TLS, 25 Dec. 
1959); by James E. Suiter in VNL, No. 
18 (Fall), pp. 24-26; by Hazard Adams 
in VS, IV. 84. 

Maxwell, J. C. “The Swinburne Letters and 

OE.D.”NGQ,ns. VII, 346-47. 

Sitwell, Edith (ed.). Swinburne: A Selection. 
London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson; New 
York: Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 286. 

Rev. by J. R. Willingham in LJ, LXXXV, 
4477; by Horace Gregory in NYTBR, 27 
Nov., p. 4; by G. D. Klingopulos in S, 21 
Oct., pp. 610-11; in TLS, 14 Oct., p. 662. 

Souffrin, Eileen. “Swinburne et Les Misér- 

ables.” Revue de littérature comparée, 
XXXIV, 578-84. 
Gosse attributed to Swinburne five articles 
in the Spectator (1862) on Les Miséra- 
bles. The writer attempts to show that 
two were clearly not by Swinburne and 
further suggests that the other three were 
probably not Swinburne’s. 

Todd, William B. “Swinburne Manuscripts at 
Texas.” Texas Quarterly, II, 152-63. 
Werner, Alfred. “The Sad Ballad of Simeon 

Solomon.” KR, XXII, 392-407. 
Sympathetic account of the alcoholic, de- 
praved friend of Swinburne. 

SYMONS (see also YEATS: Witt). 

Garbaty, Thomas Jay. “An Appraisal of Ar- 
thur Symons by Pater and Mallarmé.” 
N&Q,ns. VII, 187-88. 

TENNYSON (See I, Bowers; ARNOLD: Su- 
per; TURNER, CHARLES TENNY- 
SON). 

Altick, Richard D. “Four Victorian Poets and 
an Exploding Island.” VS, III, 249-60. 


The island is Krakatoa, a volcanic island 
which erupted in 1883; the poets are Ten- 


Robert C. Slack, ep. 


nyson, Bridges, Swinburne, and Hopkins 
each of whom described the effects o 
the explosion in England’s sky. 

B., C. “Tennyson in Lincolnshire.” English, 
XIII, 22. 

On the celebration of the sesquicenten- 
nial of Tennyson’s birth. 

Brashear, William R. “The Concept of the 
‘Living Will’ as in Interpretive Key to 
Tennyson’s Poetry.” DA, XX, 4652. 

Buckley, Jerome Hamilton, Tennyson: The 
Growth of a Poet. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Pr. Pp. xii + 298. 

Rev. by J. R. Willingham in LJ, LXXXV, 
4374- 
Green, David Bonnell. “Leigh Hunt’s Hand 
in Samuel Carter Hall’s Book of Gems.” 

Keats-Shelley Jour., VU, 103-17. 
Hunt believed in Tennyson’s future great- 
ness. 

Killham, John (ed.). Critical Essays on the 

Poetry of Tennyson. London: Routledge 
and K, Paul. Pp. viii + 263. 
Rev. by Jacques Vallette in Mercure de 
France, CCCXXXIX, 342-44; by John 
Jones in NS, LIX, 196-97; by F. W. 
Bateson in S, 29 Jan., p. 141; in TLS, 11 
Mar., p. 162. 

Killham, John, Tennyson and “The Princess”: 
Reflections of an Age....See VB 1959, 


447. 
Rev. by F. Basch in Etudes oute, 
VIII, 479-80; by Jerome H. Buckley in 
JEGP, LIX, 164-65; by Kenneth Allott 
in RES, n.s. XI, 225-26; by E. D. Pendry 
in Studia Neophilo gica, XXI, 251-55. 
Miller, Betty. “Tennyson: The Early Years.” 
TC, CLXVII, 520-29. 
Nowell-Smith, Simon. “Tennyson’s In Me- 
moriam 1850.” Book Collector, IX, 76-77. 


Cites some changes from first to subse- 
quent editions. 


P., L. “Tennyson’s ‘The Palace of Art.’” Ex, 
XVIII, Query 2. 

Schweik, Robert C. “The Peace or War’ 
Passages in Tennyson’s ‘Maud.’” N & Q, 
ns. VII, 457-58. 

Source in Blackwood’s Magazine, Novem- 
ber 1854. 

THACKERAY (see also II, Moers; III, Bell). 

Ray, Gordon N. Thackeray: The Age of Wis- 
dom (1847-1863)....See VB 1959, 448. 
Rev. by Henry Gifford in RES, n.s. XI, 
107-09. 

“La Rose et l’Anneau. Présentation et traduc- 
tion de Jean Queval.” Mercure de France, 
CCCXL, 582-608. 
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A “transcription libre” of chapters from 
Thackeray’s Christmas pantomime. In his 
om ge M. Queval suggests that in this 

k Thackeray anticipated the “Ubu 
Roi” of Alfred Jarry. 


Taube, Myron. “The Character of Amelia in 
the Meaning of Vanity Fair.” VNL, No. 
18 (Fall), pp. 1-8. 

Taube, Myron. “Vanity Fair: A Study of 
Background, Composition, and Meaning.” 
DA, XX, 3311. 

Taylor, A. Carey. “Balzac et Thackeray.” Re- 
vue de littérature comparée, XXXIV, 354- 


369. 
Suggests the influence of La Cousine 
Bette on Vanity Fair. 


THOMPSON. Connolly, Terence L. “Francis 
Thompson’s ‘Chatter.’” TLS, 9 Sept., p. 
577: 


On an alleged misprint in “The Hound 
of Heaven.’ 


Connolly, Terence L. (ed.). The Real Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Other Critical Es- 
says by Francis Thompson....See VB 
1959, 448. 


Rev. briefly in NCF, XIV, 374; in TLS, 
8 Jan., p. 20. 


Danchin, Pierre. Francis Thompson: La vie 
et l'oeuvre d’un poéete. Paris: A.-G. Nizet, 
1959. Pp. 554. 

Rev. by Sir Francis Meynell in Etudes 
anglaises, XIII, 484. 

Danchin, Pierre. “Francis Thompson (1859- 
1907): A propos d’un centenaire.” Etudes 
anglaises, XIII, 427-43. 

Review of Thompson’s views on poetry 
and religion, partially based on unpub- 
lished letters. 

Dingle, Reginald J. “Francis Thompson’s 
Centenary: The Fashionable Reaction.” 
Dublin Rev., CCXXXIV, 74-83. 

Francis Thompson Centenary, 1859-1959: 
Catalogue of Manuscripts, Letters and 
Books in the Harris Public Library, Pres- 
ton. Preston: Public Libr. Pp. 77. 

Rev. in TLS, 8 Jan., p. 20 (and see cor- 
respondence, 15 Jan., p. 33). 

Lees, F. N. “Francis Thompson: 1859-1907.” 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
XLII, 378-94. 

Biographical and literary survey. 

Reid, John Cowie. Francis Thompson: Man 
and Poet....See VB 1959, 448. 

Rev. by Philip Larkin in S, 5 Feb., p. 188; 
in TLS, 8 Jan., p. 20. 
THOMSON. Brown, Calvin S. “James Thom- 
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son and D’Annunzio on Diirer’s Melan- 
colia.” JAA, XIX, 31-35. 
Thomson in “The City of Dreadful Night” 
and D’Annunzio in I] Fuoco read them- 
selves into Diirer’s picture. 

TREVELYAN. Hart, Jennifer. “Sir Charles 
Trevelyan at the Treasury.” EHR, LXXV, 
92-110. 

TROLLOPES (see also III, Laski). 

Chaloner, W. H. “Mrs. Trollope and the 
Early Factory System.” VS, IV, 159-66. 
Description of genesis and reception of 
Mrs. Trollope’s Michael Armstrong, a 
= about the conditions of factory 

"2 


Davies, Hugh Sykes. Trollope. Writers and 
Their Work. London: Longmans. Pp. 40. 
Noticed in TLS, 15 Apr., p. 238. 

Jones, Iva G. “A Study of the Literary Repu- 
tation of Anthony Trollope, 1847-1953.” 
DA, XX, 2803-04. 

Mahoney, John L. “Thomas A. Trollope: 
Victorian Man of Letters,” Univ. of Roch- 
ester Libr. Bull., XV, 25-28. 

Discusses a letter of T. A. Trollope in li- 
brary of Univ. of Rochester. 

Shrewsbury, James B., Jr. “Trollope’s Con- 
cept of a Gentleman.” DA, XX, 3308-10. 

Thale, Jerome. “The Problem of Structure in 
Trollope.” NCF, XV, 147-57. 

TURNER, CHARLES TENNYSON. A Hun- 
dred Sonnets. Ed. by John Betjeman and 
Sir Charles Tennyson. London: Hart- 
Davis. Pp. 135. : 

Rev. in TLS, 23 Dec., p. 830. P 

WARD. Knoepfimacher, U. C. “The Rival 
Ladies: Mrs. Ward’s ‘Lady Connie’ and 
Lawrence’s ‘Lady Chatterley’s Lover.’ ” 
VS, IV, 141-58. 

WHITE. L’Autobiographie de Mark Ruther- 
ford. Trad. de P. Leyris. Paris: Fasquelle, 

ev. . Lu 
itaud in Etudes anglaises, 

WILDE (see also HARRIS: Brome). 

Gide, André. Pretexts: Reflections on Litera- 
ture and Morality. Ed. by Justin O’Brien. 
New York: Meridian, 1959. Pp. 352. 
Rev. by Henri Peyre in American Scholar, 
XXIX, 266. Contains material on Wilde. 

Holland, Vyvyan. Oscar Wilde: A Pictorial 
Biography. London: Thames and Hudson. 
Pp. 144. 

James, Norman. “Oscar Wilde’s Dramaturgy.” 
DA, XX, 3744. 


Spivey, Ted R. “Damnation and Salvation in 
The Picture of Dorian Gray.” Boston 
Univ. Studies in English, IV, 162-70. 

YEATS (see also III, Elimann). 

The Variorum Edition of the Poems of W. B. 
Yeats....See VB 1959, 449. 

Rev. by Peter Ure in ESt, XLI, 281-83. 

Allen, James L., Jr. “Bird Symbolism in the 
Work of William Butler Yeats.” DA, XX, 
3288. 

Allen, James L., Jr. “Yeats’ ‘Her Vision in the 
Wood.” Ex, XVIII, Item 45. 
Symbolizes physical decay by identi 
with the boar that estroys 

Bradford, Curtis. “Yeats’s Byzantium Poems: 
A Study of Their Development.” PMLA, 
LXXV, 110-25. 

Cosman, Madeleine Pelner. “Mannered Pas- 
sion: W. B. Yeats and the Ossianic 
Myths.” Western Humanities Rev., XIV, 
163-71. 


Gibbon, Monk. The Masterpiece and the 


Man: Yeats as I Knew Him....See VB 


Rev. by DeLancey F in HTB 
ev. n erguson 
Sept., 6; W. Griffin in iy 
V, 1422; by Jacques Vallette in 
Mercure de France, CCCXXXVIII, 738- 
39; by Frank O’Connor in N, 27 Feb., p. 
190; by John Unterecker in NYTBR, 1 
Apr., p. 20. 

Hausermann, H. W. “W. B. Yeats and W. J. 
Turner, 1935-1937” (Concluded. See VB 
1959, 449). ESt, XLI, 241-53. 

Keith, W. J. “Yeats’s Arthurian Black Tower.” 
MLN, LXXV, 119-23. 

MacLeish, Archibald. Poetry and Experience. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 204. 
Includes essay on poetry of Yeats. : 

Parks, Lloyd C. “The Influence of Villiers De 
L’Isle-Adam on W. B. Yeats.” DA, XX, 
2784-5. 

Pearce, Donald R. (ed.). The Senate 
Speeches of W. B. Yeats. Bloomington: 
Indiana Univ. Pr. Pp. 183. 

Rev. by L. W. Griffin in LJ, LXXXV, 
3988 


Rosenthal, M. L. “On Yeats and the Cultural 
Symbolism of Modern Poetry.” YR, XLIX, 
573-83. 

Saul, George Brandon. Prolegomena to the 
Study of Yeats’s Poems... .See VB 1959, 
449. 

Rev. by Peter Ure in RES, n.s. XI, 119-145 
by Thomas Parkinson in SeR, LXVIII, 
143-49. 


Saul, George Brandon. “W. B. Yeats: Corri- 
genda.” N & Q, ns. VII, 302-03. 

See VB 1958, 392. 

Saul, George Brandon. “Yeats’s Verse Before 
Responsibilities.” ArQ, XVI, 158-67. 
Schanzer, Emest. “ ‘Sailing to Byzantium,’ 
Keats, and Andersen.” ESt, XLI, 376-80. 
Andersen’s “The Emperor's Nightingale” 
and Keats’s Ode as possible sources of the 

imagery of Yeats’s poem. 

Senior, John. The Way Down and Out: The 
Occult in Symbolist Literature. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell Univ. Pr., 1959, Pp. 217. 
Rev. by Hazard Adams in CE, XXI, 357. 
Contains material on Yeats. 

Unterecker, John. A Reader's Guide to Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats....See VB 1959, 449. 
Rev. briefly in HTB, 8 Nov., 1959, p. 15; 
by Stephen Graham in Poetry Rev., LI, 
42; by Wallace A. Bacon in QJS, LXXIV, 
102; by Thomas Parkinson in SeR, 
LXVIII, 143-49. 

Ure, Peter. “Yeats’s Christian Mystery Plays.” 
RES, n.s. XI, 171-82. 

A study ef Calvary and The Resurrection. 

Watson, Thomas L. “The French Reputation 


_~- of W. B. Yeats.” Comp Lit., XII, 256-62. 


Yeats was known in France, until recently, 
principally nineteenth-century 
poetry. 

Wilson, F. A. C. W. B. Yeats and Tradition. 
...See VB 1959, 449. 

Rev. 7 Aerol Arnold in Personalist, XLI, 
115-16, 

Whitaker, Thomas R. “The Early Yeats and 
the Pattern of History.” PMLA, LXXV, 
320-28, 

Whitaker, Thomas R. “Yeats’s Alembic.” SeR, 
LXVIII, 576-94. 

Wilson, Francis Alexander Charles. Yeats’s 
Iconography. London: Gollancz. Pp. 349. 
Rev. by G. S. Fraser in NS, LX, 280; by 
Frank Kermode in S, 5 Aug., p. 220; in 
TLS, 19 Aug., p. 531. 

Winters, Yvor. The Poetry of W. B. Yeats. 
Denver: Alan Swallow. Pp. 24. 

Witt, Marion, “A Note on Yeats and Symons.” 
N&OQ,ns. VII, 467-69. 

Zwerdling, Alex. “W. B. Yeats: Variations on 

the Visionary Quest.” TQ, XXX, 72-85. 
A complex interpretative article attempt- 
ing to show both the unity of Yeats’s quest 
for the real and visionary in early and 
later poetry and establishing the various 
stages in the dichotomy between the two 
“quests.” This interpretive argument must 
be read with specific poems for its full 
significance. — R.E.F. 
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COMMENTS AND 


ENGLISH INSTITUTE: Professor Bernard Schil- 
ling of the University of Rochester an- 
nounces that Victorian Criticism has been 
selected as the topic for this year’s meeting 
of the English Institute at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Speakers and topics for the meeting, 
to be held Sept. 5-8, are: William A. Mad- 
den, “The Victorian Sensibility”; Gabriele 
Bernhard, “John Ruskin”; Wayne Shumaker, 
“Arnold’s Humanism: Poetry as a Criticism 
of Life”; and René Wellek, “George Saints- 
bury.” Each paper will be followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. 


ERRATA: Professor W. D. Paden notes two 
errors in the poems attributed to Tennyson 


(VS, IV [1960-61], 195-218). Line 5 of 
“Man’s First Love” (p. 209) should read 
“Gush’d forth the living founts...” Line 14 
of “Where is now the sunny gleam” (p. 216) 
should end sealing, not stealing. 


R, H. SUPER WRITES: “Since it was at Profes- 
sor Paden’s generous insistence that I was 
consulted before the publication of his article 
in the March number of VS, and since he has 
modified the terms of his attribution of “The 
Descent of the Naiad’ to Landor, I am some- 
what reluctantly fulfilling my agreement to 
state publicly my objections to his sugges- 
tion. The principal one he will not concede 
me: that the poem has no touch of the ma- 
ture Landorian style: that it is far inferior 
stylistically to Landor’s verse and well within 
the range of skill of any number of versifiers 
who contributed to English literary journals 
in the same decade. 

“But there are also a number of objections 
to the story he devises to explain its presence 
in the Literary Chronicle. (1) He supposes 
it was sent to Fngland as one of the collec- 
tion of poems Hare published for Landor in 
1831, yet it has no resemblance in form or 
subject to any of the poems that actually ap- 
peared in that volume. (2) The 1831 volume 
bore Landor’s name on the title-page, and 
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his reputation was by no means obscure. The 
verse and prose Hare published for him in 
the Philological Museum of 1831-32 were 
signed with his initials. On Professor Paden’s 


_ own testimony, many poems published in 


the Literary Chronicle were signed or ini- 
tialled by their authors. Neither Landor nor 
Julius Hare would have published this poem 
anonymously. (3) It is of course possible, 
but most unlikely, that both Landor and 
Hare should have forgotten altogether the 
existence of a poem of such length. Professor 
Paden imagines that he can account for the 
destruction of the manuscript — but what of 
the printed copies? One wants a better rea- 
son for the poem’s failure to appear in Lan- 
dor’s 1831 volume. (4/ Landor published 
classical idyls in Latin ‘in 1806, 1815, and 
1819-20, but none in English until “The 
Hamadryad,’ which was composed just be- 
fore it was published in October, ‘1842. 
There are no classical idyls even in Pericles 
and Aspasia (1836). But once the form 
caught his fancy, he worked rapidly with it; 
by 1846 there were a dozen new.‘Hellenics’ 
and the year after that he translated his 
Latin idyls into English. The most one can 
say for “The Descent of the Naiad’ is that 
it has some slight value as a document in 
the history of a genre in which Landor in- 
terested himself nearly fifteen years later. 

“I ‘shall leave Professor Paden’s “Tenny- 
sons’ for the Tennysonian scholars, though I 
find it curious that he presses his claim seri- 
ously for only four of the eleven, and bases -~ 
it chiefly on commonplaces of imagery that 
he finds also in In Memoriam, but not in the 
poetry Tennyson was actually writing in 
1829. He asks us to believe that Tennyson 
published two poems in the Athenaeum in 
1828 and nine (or eleven) more in 1829, but 
included none of these in his volume of 
1830; at the same time he avoided sending to 
the Athenaeum any of the poems that did 
appear in that volume. 

“Of course he may be right. But it seems 
to me that a Serious question of scholarly 
practice is raised by Professor Paden’s reason 
for declining to support his conjectures: that 
‘a consensus must be expected to develop 
slowly, by the interaction of critical assess- 
ments; it cannot be hastened by adducing 
evidence itself subject to indeterminate dis- 


pute.’ An affirmation once published is almost 
ineradicable, even if proved wrong, and is a 
trap for the most careful of us: one is re- 
minded of the number of our best Victorian 
scholars and anthologists who still lapse into 


the statement that Elizabeth Barrett Brown- | 


ing published Sonnets from the Portuguese 
in 1847, though it has been well established 
for more than a quarter of a century, and 
under circumstances of the most sensational 
publicity, that she never did publish a volume 
of that name and that the sonnets first ap- 
peared in her Poems of 1850. Scholars will 
always have more than enough to do in elim- 
inating the inevitable errors that creep into 
their own and others’ most conscientious 
work; yet I can only understand Professor 
Paden’s statement to mean that he feels little 
responsibility for the validity of his sugges- 
tions and is concerned largely to provide occu- 
pation for his colleagues, ‘the interaction of 
critical assessments’ of a proposal that he him- 
self is far from convinced of.” 


TENNYSONIANS: Capt. F. B. ff. Sheppard an- 
nounces the formation of the Tennyson So- 
ciety, whose objectives, as stated in its 
constitution, are “to stimulate interest in 
Tennyson’s Life and Work and to do such acts 
and things as may be necessary or proper for 
carrying out the foregoing object.” Member- 
ship is “not less than” one pound, and appli- 
cations should be addressed to Mr. L. A. 
Baker, National Provincial Bank, Lincoln, 
England. The Society will publish a period- 
ical, and invites Tennysonians’ attendance at 
a pageant play to be produced in Riseholme 
Park near Lincoln on the evenings of 26 
June — 1 July next. The script of the pageant 
will be compiled from the Idylls of the King 
by Tennyson’s grandson and biographer, Sir 
Charles Tennyson. 


THE XTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of the 
History of Science will be held in the United 
States of America, 26 August — 2 September 
1962. Opening sessions of the Congress will 
be held at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, and the concluding sessions will be held 
at the American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. The President of the 
Congress is Professor Henry Guerlac of Cor- 
nell University. The Secretary of the Congress 
is Professor C. Doris Hellman. All inquiries 


should be addressed to The Secretary, Xth 
International Congress of the History of Sci- 
ence, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Those wishing to receive bulletins concern- 
ing the Congress are requested to communi- 
cate with the Secretary. 


A NEW QUARTERLY JOURNAL, Studies in Ro- 
manticism, sponsored by the graduate school 
of Boston University and edited by David 
Bonnell Green, will begin publication in the 
autumn of 1961. Manuscripts dealing with 
any aspect of the Romantic Movement — on 
literature, writers, literary relationships, mu- 
sic, art, and the like —are welcome. Sub- 
scriptions are $4.00, and all correspondence 
should be sent to the editor, 236 Bay State 
Road, Boston 15, Mass. 


POST-VICTORIANS, NOTICE: Wisconsin Studies 
in Contemporary Literature, “primarily de- 
voted to a consideration of the new literature 
which has emerged since World War II on 
both sides of the Atlantic,” has begun publi- 
cation this year. Interdisciplinarians will wel- 
come Wisconsin Studies’ intention to view 
contemporary literature “against the back- 
grounds of the major concerns which inform 
contemporary writing.” Managing Editor is 
Alan R. Goldberg, 1118 W. Johnson St., 
Madison 6, Wis.; subscriptions: $2.50 a year 
(for three issues) in U.S.A., $3.00 abroad. 


WILLIAM D. ARMSTRONG (51 Ridgedale Ave- 
nue, Madison, N. J.) writes, “For a biography 
of E. L. Godkin (1831-1902), Irish-Ameri- 
can publicist and editor of the Nation, I am 
seeking letters concerning him to or from 
prominent men of letters between 1865- 
1 


‘JOSEPH O. BAYLEN (History, Mississippi State 
University, State College, Miss.) is working 
on a biography of W. T. Stead and would be ~ 
grateful for any information about letters or 
other unpublished materials in the United 
States relating to Stead. 


PUSEY PAMPHLETS: The large and well-in- 
dexed collection of pamphlets and MSS at 
Pusey House, Oxford, has been described 
recently by Father Hugh, S.S.F., both in an 
article in the Church Quarterly Review 
(1960), 136-147, and at greater length in his 
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recent Nineteenth-Century Pamphlets at 
Pusey House (Faith Press: London, 15s.). 
The collection, the nucleus of which is the 
120 volumes of letters used by Liddon for 
his Life of E. B. Pusey, has grown to include 
a large number of MS items by and about 
Newman, Dean Church’s “big and varied” 
collection of pamphlets, and several other 
collections of MSS and pamphlets. Besides 
being catalogued by author, title, and sub- 
ject, the 18,500 pamphlets are numbered in a 
handlist, “the heart of the system.” In addi- 
tion, there are three subsidiary indexes: of 
newscuttings; of annotations, MS letters, and 
marginalia; and of charges by bishops or 
archdeacons. The whole, according to Father 
Hugh, forms an important and easily-worked 
collection of considerable value to students 
of church affairs and social history, contain- 
ing “something of importance concerning 
most of the notable ecclesiastical figures of 
the nineteenth century.” Inquiries relating 
to the use of the collection should be ad- 
dressed to the Custodian of the Library, 
Pusey House, Oxford. 


U. C. KNOEPFLMACHER writes, “I wonder 
whether it is too late to comment on Mr. 
Paul Turner’s ‘Pater and Apuleius’ (VS, III 
[1959-1960], 290-296), and indirectly also 
on Mr. Eugene J. Brzenk’s article of the 
same title (Comparative Literature, X 
[1958], 55-60). Mr. Turner scrupulously 
examines Pater’s changes in his adaptation 


of Apuleius’ ‘Cupid and Psyche’ only to pass _ . 


judgment on the translator's ‘sure eye for styl- 
istic superfluity” and his ‘tendency to call a 
spade an implement.’ Mr. Brzenk on the 
other hand only has praises for Prater’s refined 
elimination of ‘unseemly touches of comedy.’ 
It seems to me that both articles in their urge 
to pass judgment, completely skirt the the- 
matic significance of Pater’s deliberate altera- 
tion of his Latin original within the frame- 
work of his novel. It is quite obvious that 
Psyche’s deification and her realization that 
her divine lover is not the ‘evil serpent-thing’ 
he is rumored to be (p. 52 of the Modern 
Library edition) have an immediate bearing 
on Marius’ own search for harmony between 
earthly and heavenly reality. But it is not as 
apparent that Pater’s distortion of Apuleius’ 
satire is a highly ironic touch designed to 
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illuminate Marius’ later encounter with the 
poet and to prepare him for the Christian 
rites he is to observe at the house of Cecilia. 
To defend or attack Pater for failing to re- 
produce the original story’s humor is beyond 
the point, once the full implication of his 
ironic reversal is understood. 

“To begin with, as Mr. Turner himself 
notices, it is significant that the idealization 
of Apuleius’ story is explicitly rendered as 
Marius’ own imaginative reconstruction, as 
an avowed ‘allegory’ which eliminates the 
original’s ‘burlesque horrors’ (p. 50). It is 
equally noteworthy that in re-interpreting 
the story Marius should essentially invert the 
metamorphosis of Lucius (‘the hero of the 
romance’ who ‘transforms himself, not as 
he had intended into a showy winged crea- 
ture, but into the animal which has given 
name to the book’ [p. 48, my italics]). If 
Apuleius, like Darwin, reduces angels to 
their animalistic shapes, Pater seems to im- 
ply, it is equally possible to invert the proc- 
ess and hold that beasts can become angels. 
Thus, Marius’ seemingly mistaken idealiza- 
tion of Apuleius’ satire on man and the gods 
—a mistake attributable to the ‘seriousness’ 
of his character, so repeatedly stressed by 
Pater — becomes strangely confirmed as be- 
ing true when, much later in the novel, the 
matured Marius meets the poet in person. 
The scene is deemed to be important enough 
to be linked with the meeting in the ‘church 
in Cecilia’s House’ by the collective chapter- 
heading of “Two Houses.’ 

“Marius attends a banquet for Apuleius, 
semi-reluctantly, ‘with a feeling of half-hu- 
morous concession to his own early boyish 
hero-worship’ (p. 260). Once again, he is 
wrong. A reader delivers a dialogue in which 
Socrates is asked for an opinion concerning 
‘those stories which have been told from the 
beginning, of birds changed into mortals and 
mortals into birds’ (p. 265). The question is 
of obvious interest to the author of The 
Metamorphoses, ‘the eminent man of letters 
then present’ (p. 267), as well as to Pater’s 
Darwin-minded readers. Stirred by the ques- 
tion, Apuleius and Marius ‘converse inti- 
mately,’ and, to the young man’s great sur- 
prise, the satirist reveals himself as the ideal- 
ist which Marius’ youthful enthusiasm had 
originally made him out to be: ‘For a mo- 
ment his fantastic foppishness and his pre- 


tensions to ideal vision seemed to fall into 
some intelligible congruity with each other. 
In truth, it was the Platonic Idealism, as he 
conceived it, which for him literally ani- 
mated, and gave so lively an interest in, this 
world of the purely outward aspects of men 
and things....Apuleius was a Platonist: 
only, for him, the Ideas of Plato were no crea- 
tures of logical abstraction, but in very truth 
informing souls, in every type and variety of 
sensible things’ (pp. 268-269). 

“Apuleius’ idealism, whether historically 
correct or false, is thus placed at two highly 
important junctures of Marius’ mental evolu- 
tion. At the outset of his initiation into Epi- 
cureanism, it is presented as a materialist 
theory of life, introduced by the hedonist 


Flavian and ironically ‘misread’ by the reli- 
gious Marius. It is presented again, after 
Marius’ rejection of the ‘New Cyrenaicism,’ 
as a pantheistic system not unlike that of 
Giordano Bruno in Gaston de Latour, a sys- 
tem which provides the link for Marius’ first 
contact with the ritual practiced in the house 
of Cecilia. 

' “T entertain no quibble with Mr. Turner 
for his study of Pater’s deviations from his 
comic original — his deductions about the 
non-satiric temper of the Victorians are un- 
doubtedly valid. I mean to stress, however, 
that Pater’s alteration is highly deliberate 
and artistically controlled. Read correctly, it 
provides a vital insight into the religious 
meaning of Marius the Epicurean.” . 
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SHAKESPEARE . In the leading English newspaper, The Observer, Barbara 
Everett's articles in The Critical Quarterly were called “bril- 
liant” and “seminal.” Contributors to this debate in 1961 in- 
clude William Empson, Kenneth Muir, and John F. Danby. 


. The Guinness Award for the best poem published in Britain 
in 1959/60 was awarded to Thomas Blackburn’s “The Sedi- 
ment,” published in The Critical Quarterly, Spring, 1960. 
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Alexander Herzen and the Birth of 
Russian Socialism, 1812-1855 


By Martin E. Malia. During Nicholas I’s despotism (1825-55), Alexander 
Herzen moved from dialectical philosophy to revolutionary action as did Marx. 
He and Bakunin were the first Russian socialists to call for revolt of the masses. 
Turning biography to intellectual analysis, Mr. Malia shows that Herzen is 
typical of the liberal in a repressive environment; frustration in the active world 
finally changed liberal concepts into radical programs. A Russian Research 
Center Study. $10.00 


Barke, Disraeli. and Churchill 


THE POLITICS OF PERSEVERANCE ma 


By Stephen R. Graubard. Three British Conservatives? Yes—but these men are 
best understood as critics of, rather than as spokesmen for, their times. This 
provocative new appraisal of their writings shows how they differ from their con- 
ventional image. $5.00 


The Evolution of Walt Whitman 


THE CREATION OF A PERSONALITY 


By Roger Asselineau. The first part of a two-volume work that examines the de- 
velopment of Whitman’s personality and the evolution of his masterpiece, Leaves 
of Grass. This volume, devoted to the poet’s biography makes use of previously 
unpublished documents in interpreting Whitman from a world-wide point of 
view instead of from a narrowly American one. “An excellent example of scholar- 
ship gracefully worn.”—The Times Literary Supplement. A BELKNAP Press 
Book. $7.50 


Tennyson 


THE GROWTH OF A POET 


By Jerome Hamilton Buckley: “Jerome Buckley's Tennyson,” Douglas Bush 
writes, “has all the marks of a standard work.” It combines “judicious critical 
discussion with biographical and historical materials that make one aware of the 
changing periods Tennyson lived through and his responses to them.” $5.75 
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